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` TOWARDS A NEW DESPOTISM 
by J. F. Standish 


N discussing the condition of the individual under oligarchy, an 

tnenviable situation worsened by the delusion that the Hellenic 

individual then appeared to align himself on the majority or governing 
side, Plato observed that “ho seemed to belong to the ruling class, but 
really he was neither ruling the state nor serving it; he was a mere 
consumer of goods”. Time has not staled that observation; if anything, it 
has become more piquant, more pertinent to our own times, for today’s 
individual can well discover, if he looks beneath superficiality, that his 
industrial and economic environment bears certain marked resemblances 
to that of his Platonic forbear, the new regimented Sparta rises once more 
to overthrow the more congenial Athenian constitution. Thus the 
circumstances of man’s growing economic impotency in the face of vast 
impersonal forces are of the utmost importance, for if it is true, as 
Rousseau once noted, that man was born free but is now everywhere in 
chains, the process of potential servility demands continual and renewed 
consideration. ; 
It has hitherto been largely a tack assumption that broadly there exist 
two major and opposing economic systems open to the modern industrial 
state: capitalism or socialism, communism being conceived as an unduly 
exaggerated form of the latter. Capitalism presupposes the free movement 
of both capital and goods, full scope for enterprise and competition, some 
form of shareholder control, mobility of labour and a salutary dependence 
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adjustments. Socialism, on the other hand, epitomises the planned stato 
where controls are continuously applied by an omniscient government to 
ensure that production, distribution and consumption are harmonised, 
-. where competition finds no place, where the labour force is regulated and 
where a diminution of enterprise is balanced by a presumed elimination 
of recurrent crises. Tho one appears to stand for the liberal economy in 
a competitive world, the other a rigid economy in a controlled order. Both 
{ the popular concepts, however, are becoming increasingly yet deceptively 
/ Sea bare decane os ee ee i 
somewhere in between; a new moloch, ae aah ae) 
* state is the present-day manifestation. 
It is necessary to illustrate this point in order better to appreciate its _ 
significance. Only recently # has been pointed out by a disti i 
American economist that in the United States about one eighth of the total 
manufacturing resources of that country are in the hands of no more than 
five industrial corporations, one third reposes in the hands of fifty such . 
organisations whilst over two-thirds are at the disposal of only some five 
hundred kindred concerns, and there, if anywhere in the sphere of ‘tree 
_ enterprise”, is a formidable concentration of power which has. steadily ; 
` aggregated itself within the last two generations. Yet the United Kingdom, ' 
with but a fraction of America’s population, is not by any means lacking ‘ 
` in such mammoth growths, for # a combination of the first two dozen - 
Anglo-American giants were considered, then at least four vast British ‘ 
private corporations, quite exclusive of the enormous nationalised | 
industries, would necessarily have to be included within that select group. 
This is far from being of no consequence for it reveals a trend in Britain . 
similar to that across the Atlantic whereby economic power is steadily: 
becoming concentrated in fewer hands. . 


In defence of this power aggrandizement, on the contrary, it is often ` 
argued that large organisations possess a degree of superiority denied to 
smaller concerns, and that since efficiency and low costing are at stake, 
such great establishments should be encouraged, for obviously it is in the 
public interest that they should be allowed to remain and expand, whereby 
they advance their strategic ability to command the economic heights. 
Tr tasctentce been ERA ais derelict cand | 

~ forms of mass-production and mass-distribution demand the existence of — 
the great corporation since the climate afforded by the smaller firm is 
unfavourable to such growth whereas, and conversely, only the protection ` 
offered by monopolistic expansion allows a full exploitation of technological 
resources and managerial techniques; thus the argument for superiority 
in relation to size receives reinforcement. That this is not necessarily so 
is accorded scant notice, yet without going into the matter in detail it is 
true to say that there is an optimum size beyond which both efficiency and 
provident economy not merely stand still relative to tho forces employed 
but can be and often are retarded, for sheer magnitude tends to ossify so. 

` that flexibility and capacity for adaptation are eliminated and so the 
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consequential organisational complexity inclines to defeat its own ends. It 
is further apparent that if new technologies and techniques are required 
to be developed, they would succeed as well, # not better, under the spur 
of watchful competition as under the blanket of monopoly. The elements 
which, in fact, do primarily contrive to encourage the growth and entrench- 
ment of great financial enterprises are collusive agreements within types of 
industry, a ruthless policy towards minor competitors, a dominating position 
in the field of mass-persuasion and, not least, a degree of support or even 
encouragement from the state whereby their position is consolidated and 
their advantages enhanced. 

If a comparison is attempted between the nature and workings of the 
nationalised industries in the public sector and those of large corporations 
in the private sector, beyond superficial similarities whereby outwardly the ` 
one is indistinguishable from the other, # becomes obvious that they are 
all so nearly identical that conventional nomenclature seems to be irrelevant. 

_ The real affinity in structure and modus operandi lies in the fact that 
to ‘all intents and purposes both power and the generation of power rest 
firmly in the hands of specialists, departmental experts, technocrats, those 
_ faceless men whose various activities coalesce to provide both impetus 
and direction, men who possess power without necessarily the accompany- 
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ing responsibility. AEREE ais dab E E E 
class comprising governors, directors, tho high executives nominally 
responsible either to, Parliament or to shareholders’ as the case may be; 
such men frequently bear the responsibilty without completely wielding the 
power. Moreover, both types of organisation, public and private, seek to 
exclude all forms of competition, for in creating a new and dangerous 
class of closed shop they aim at monopolising not only the market but also 
the means of organisation, recruitment, administration and technical 
development. The pure profit motive of classical capitalism is therefore 
supplanted by a policy designed to maintain commanding authority and 
‘to increase momentum; massive advertising invents and creates a demand 
designed to exclude akematives and in close conjunction with price 
manipulation it seeks to regulate that demand. 

Granted that there is little practical difference between nationalised 
industries and great private industrial undertakings, for even the impotency 
of Parliament to exercise supervision over the one is matched by the 
inkdequacy of shareholders to apply control over the other, it occasions 
_ little surprise that both managers and experts are freely transferable from 
one sector to the other, and perhaps this transferability, more than any 
other visible quality, is the halimark of the process establishing the 
„corporative state; men of such calibre are eager to have it known that their 
talents as well as their persons can migrate freely from one branch of 
industry to another, or between the public and private sectors, for their 
. several identities are lost in this ocean of organisation whilst all are cast 
in the common mould of civil servants, high salaries combining with 
security of tenure behind a barrier of inaccessibility; in short, they speak 
the same professional language. When, for example, not so long ago an 
executive director moved from the board of a great industrial company 
to assume direction of British Railways and then, in due course, resumed his 
former position, no astonishment was excited; when more recently an 
avowed opponent of nationalisation of industry consented to head the 
newly nationalised steel sector, that was only to be expected. Those at tho 
_ top, the latter-day collaborators, gravitate freely from one camp to the 
other and in doing so they walk along the corridors of power which, like 
all other forms of corridor, proceed horizontally. There is little scope in 
these cloistered spaces for entry from below; lesser aspirants, individualists, 
the rank and file find that there is no staircase leading from their bevel 
pase ig tai le toy Sl ainda T rag ata 
with fike in a stratification of remarkable definition. 

iets ato! A a ced Mowe Gal cares 
on the same plane across national frontiers in'an intellectual world which 
recognised no bounds and which sought to draw all men freely within its 
comprehensiveness and understanding; today’s new mode of gravitation, 
on the contrary, repels rather than attracts, . 


Rationalisation and efficiency are the present catch cries proclaimed 
with such obvious frequency and intensity that they become acknowledged 
uncritically regardless of context, thus endless repetition coupled with 
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unquestioning acceptance produces the inevitable result: small firms tend 
to wither or become-absorbed, large firms seek to become larger, and 
finally there ig a marriage between giants. Newspapers, breweries, car 
factories, electrical industries and departmental stores, to name but a 
few diverse activities, are steadily being concentrated in a diminishing 
number of hands by this familiar process, providing sure poimers to the 
monopolistic trend and one which paradoxically finds support among 
socialists whose inherent attitude and acquired prejudices against competitive 
enterprise enable’ them to discern only the questionable virtue of the 
planned economy where ‘‘planning” implies not merely timely foresight 
and prudent ‘action but a total command of resources. Yet when two 
powerfil vested interests combine their established forces, when organised 
capital and organised labour come to terms, all hope for healthy alternatives 
and freedom of both choics and movement must become extinguished, 
for in the gradual attrition of competition and mutual independence in 
commerce and industry both consumer and worker become victims of 
those whose superior position is dominant. The liberal and enlightened 
society will have vanished and a form of totalitarianism as exemplified 
by the State itself will succeed, since private monopoly is merely the 
forerunner of state monopoly, of socialism in its final stage, of a disciplined 
economy and a regimented order, of exclusive right to goods and labour, 
of total privilege reposing under the benevolent protection of a progenitorial 
state absolved from competitive criticism; for it would be normal to 
assume that no state couki remain content to watch power becoming 
consolidated in a few corporate bodies beyond ministerial control especially 
when the state is covetous of that power for itself. Nevertheless, as a 
means towards a desired end the process is facilitated by a socialist - 
administration, big business finds the big battalions arrayed on its side 
whilst such laudable conceptions as the Monopolies Commission find their 
offices reduced to sinecures. 


It may well be argued, nevertheless, that if this emerging condition is 
true then it is only partially so, that the small manufacturer, merchant and 
shopkeeper could continue to exist as denials of such pessimistic fore- 
bodings. In return, it could be answered that small concerns, where allowed 
to exist, would do so either because the nature of their business, whether 
boot-repairing, bespoke tailoring or bookselling, are too highly localised 
to iend themselves to empirical arrangement; alternatively, they might 
become clients of their powerful patrons in order to provide individual 
retail outlets for dominating manufacturers or wholesalers, else being 
enticed into the nets of holding companies or being merged into groups 
whose entrepreneurs desire to diversify their interests. Thus much 
semblance of nominal independence would be preserved. One of the great 
sources of strength in the large corporation derives from its ready access 
to capital, and # is worthy of notice that no such governing enterprise 
has failed in these post-war years for that fate is reserved for the leaser fry 
whose ability to command capital resources is inadequate or who lack 
the diversity in their affairs whereby losses in one direction can be offset by 
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gains in another. Penalising imposts such as the Selective Employment 
Tax weigh heavily upon the small trader whereas it is a relatively lighter 
if apparently more spectacular burden for the great chain and depart- 
mental stores. 


The problem, however, is not simply one of pure economic theory, . 
though public economy is indeed the governing force in society and the 
impress of such powerful concentration upon society in its varied 
manifestations would be unmistakable. “We Par te tes e a yet 
freedom and collective ordering are inimical to each other, thus’ the 
corporative state forebodes a slow cultural death in the sense that flowers 
rarely flourish on slag heaps since truo freedom, that of the spirit, cannot 
thrive in a restrictive environment. The real yardstick of such an industrial 
and economic order is expediency disguised as efficiency, and that knows 
no such inconvenient aberrations as individuality or independence, whilst 
grace and beauty are strangers there. The quiet taste, cultured array and 
satisfying harmony of Bath is the product of an orderly mind steeped in 
elegance and proportion; today’s concrete deserts and trafic jungles spring 
from mentalities which recognise only immediate results in narrow 
circumstances. That same restricted outlook and stultifying attitude 
provides bloated new schools which, in their comprehensive aridity and 
vastness, must in consequence produce a standardised and acquiescent 
. disposition which is a necessary adjunct to the well-being of the great 

monopolist, the new bestower of patronage, endower of benefices and 
dispenser of social security; Who would question that the fate of 
Stansted, the tragedy of Aberfan or the scandal of Enfield were not in 
reality the work of the technostructure in face of which Minister or 
chairman were powerless to arrive at the proper decision? Or that the 
barbarism perpetrated upon Teesdale arose from similar circumstances? 

The dilemma is therefore this: we are moving almost inexorably into an 
economic realm where real power resides in increasingly fewer but larger 


` citadels, at various levels and often unseen, and where this power becomes 


' seli-generating and self-perpetuating whilst the consequences of this 
concentration of power are imperfectly understood for, as already observed, 
those who provide the motive power usually can see only the part whilst 
those who affect to see the whole rarely have any real governance in the 
matter, whether at Downing Street or in the City; thus the juggernaut of 
public and private ‘bureaucracy lumbers on indifferent to lesser human 
considerations. The price of such a state, the very antithesis to a liberal 
world and a condition which is neither historically inevitable nor socially 
desirable, can be too great, for an enforced security carries with it the 
enfeeblement of man’s own mental and emotional processes. “The effect 
of Socialist doctrine on Capitalist society”, wrote Belloc, “is to produce. 
a third thing different from either of its two begetters—to wit, the Servile 
State”. Monopolistic masters, whether capitalists or socialists, may 
arrogate to themselves and then of necessity delegate the role and functions 
of custodianship, first of man’s livelihood and well-being, and then 
inevitably of the whole social consequences of that authority, sed quis. 
custodiet ipsos custodes? 
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WORLD VISTAS | : ` 


BRITAIN AND THE EUROPEAN DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 


by H. J. MacMoolson 


RESIDENT de Gaulle, for all his faults and for all the ambiguities of 
his political method, is a man whose historic intuition leads him to 
perceive large-scale political developments at their embryo stage. 
While experts might try to pick faults with his perceptions, they are rarely « 
able to outline any alternative pattern of political development. They merély 
dismiss the Gaullist vision as unreal until its very unfolding rhakes it com- 


monplace. De Gaulle’s initial reaction to Britain’s new approach to Europe: a 


has been full of f 


Ho sees the British ship of State mooring itself to Europe. He accepts this > ’ 


reality, but is uneasy about the consequences, since in his view they are 
bound to dilute the painfully established solidity of the Six. Conscious that- 


the vital economic interests of Britain lie outside Europe but aware that 


Britain’s domestic development needs Europe if the full harvest of the - 
technological revolution is to be reaped by her, conscious also that Europe 
needs Britain if the technological capacity of the Continent is to be exploited 
to its full, de Gaulle has intimated that something new is about to happen in 


The exact structure of this something new is not clear at present, but . 
what is clear to de Gaulle is that British accession to the EEC will change the > || 


“character” of the EEC beyond recognition. Whether this is desirable for 
France or the EEC has yet to be decided. If, on the other hand, the EEC is 
to retain its character, then the mode of Britain’s anchorage to Europe will 
have to be modified to ensure this. Again the precise form of modification 
has yet to be decided. 
It is because he feels the realities of the issues at stake and realises that the 
major issue of the consequences of British accession for both Britain and 
France and for the EEC has not yet been faced, that General de Gaulle 
stresses the difficulties arising from the British movement towards Europe. 
The aim of this article will be to examine in Part I the alternatives open’ 
to Britain from a British and French point of view and then in Part II to 
attempt to assess the alternative most likely to satisfy both Britain and 
France, given General de Gaulle’s forebodings about the significance of 
Britain’s movement towards Europe. 
In the discussions leading up to Britain’s formal application for member- 
ship of the EEC, considerable emphasis was given to three alternatives: ` 
G Ax A Naaa alad Fies Bade Aree NARTA), . 

ull membership of HEC. 
ike Prima Minister elaitued ttt all ihres wera vials tecustiees but thit 
tho third was likely to be the most beneficial to British interests in the long 
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“ run. He also added that the burden of the massive structural changes needed 

to raise the level of productivity and profitability in the British economy 
would fall on Britain alone, whether inside or outside the EEC. In assessing 


` ` the three alternatives it will be assumed that this internal burden will be the 


same, although it is clear that in the cage of (ii) the need to undertake these 
structural changes will be intensified in the short-term. 

The idea of “going it alone” might be appealing to an island people with a 
thousand years’ history of independence as Mr. Gaitskell once put it. It 
` could be argued that, given the correct economic strategy, Britain with 
EFTA could emulate Japan and retain her economic independence from the 
great trans-Continental Power blocs such as‘ USA, USSR and EEC. Such a 
policy could start.from the historic benefits of relatively cheap food and raw 
material imports from Commonwealth sources and the traditional trading 
patterns with North America and the Commonwealth Preference Area. The 
lack of a rhass internal market to bear the burden of advanced technological 
developments could be made good by ad hoc bilateral or multilateral pro- 
jects with interested parties, as in the case of Concorde and the Air Bus. 
These parties need not be limited to EEC Member States. The role of 
sterling as a reserve currency and the influence of the City of London could 
be continued without external interference or pressures, as might be expected 
` from EEC interests. The tariff disadvantages of exclusion from EEC and 
USA could’ be further reduced by multilateral negotiations in GATT and 
were partially counterbalanced by free trade within EFTA. On the othbr 
hand, it could be argued that “going it alone” since the Second World War 
has not prevented the erosion of Britain’s share of the Commonwealth 


- - Preference Area Markets and has not helped Britain maintain a long- term 


balance of payments equilibrium. Besides, the general feeling in British 
industry was in favour of direct participation in a mass internal market. . 

In balancing the advantages against the disadvantages, the British Gov- 
ernment seems to have considered the weight of the disadvantages the 
greater. a 

It might, therefore, be concluded that there is in Government circles a 
growing apprehension of the consequences of “going it alone”. While these 
consequences are'not readily manifest today, there is an increasing realisa- 
tidn that continued exclusion from the trans-Continental Power blocs puts 
Britaia in ‘grave danger of drifting into the political and economic doldrums 
‘at the turn of the century. 

This alternative, embracing Britain, USA, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand—-essentially the English speaking market—has never been seriously 
pursued on a Government to Government level. At present, it is no more 
than an academic counter thesis to the thesis for Europe, but as this alter- 
native was floated in the course of the “Great Debate” on Britain’s future 
relations with Europe, it deserves some consideration. If the British move- 
ment to Europe was to be rudely rebuffed, this alternative might well become 
a serious object of policy in certain circles. 

Because of the academic nature of this alternative, there has been little 
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detailed analysis and computation of the economic effects of Britain j pi 
an Association, such as NAFTA. The list of prima facie economic advan- 
tages is long (e.g.: all the long-term industrial and technological advantages 
of EEC without the disadvantage of abandoning the benefits of a cheap 
food policy and the Commonwealth Preference Area, and in addition the 
benefits of massive U.S. technological know-how and of US. backing for 
the parity of the pound and the strengthening of the role of sterling) and the 
likelihood is that if a computation was done on the basis of those worked 
out to assess the effects of entry into EEC, there would be a balance of 
payments surplus. Yet, there are major political disadvantages, and it is 
those that seemed to weigh on the mind of the Foreign Secretary when he 
disclosed the Government’s views on this alternative during the Debate on 
Europe in the House of Commons: 
“We should, were it to come about, in any circumstances be a small country in a 
group which inevitably would be dominated by its one super-power member. Our 
ability to influence, not only world affairs but the organisation of our own 
economy, would in these circumstances com: paro unfavourably with with what we 
might enact to be the case ware we in an enlarged Euro pean ity.” 

While this alternative presents Britain with an opportunity for economic 
salvation, it might entail political castration. 

As tho British Government’s application has gone forward to Brussels, it 
might be thought unnecessary to run over the advantages and disadvantages 
of entry into EEC. The Government, supported by an overwhelming major- 
ity of the House of Commons, has concluded that of all the alternatives 
entry into Europe is the most advantageous. If, however, one is to consider 
the mode of British entry, it is essential to consider the advantages and dis- 
advantages dispassionately, since it will be on this basis that the precise price 
Britain must pay will be decided. 

Broadly speaking, there is general agreement that membership of EEC, 
with its fast growing mass internal market and opportunities for development 
of economies of scale, will bring Britain considerable long-term benefits in 
the industrial and advanced technological sectors and a very probable 
short-term fillip to exports. Membership would also provide a boost for 
industrial confidence and investment, and might lead to arrangements to 
ease the sterling burden due to fluctuation in unofficial sterling balances held 
by non-sterling Area countries. 

Tt is also generally agreed that entry into the BEC will entail certain costs. 
The adoption of the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP), the ending of the 
- cheap Commonwealth food and raw material policy, and the need to adopt 
the added value tax are all accepted as factors likely to increase the cost of 
living. The precise impact of this increase in the cost of living is disputed; 
some, like the former President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Jay, reckon the 
impact to be widespread, leading to a rise in wage costs and domestic costs: 
higher domestic costs would increase the UK propensity to import and lead 
to an increase in export prices, resulting in a loss of exports to the reat of 
the world. Others point to a possible price reduction in the industrial goods’ 
sector because of increased EEC competition. Pessimists also point to the 
effects of the loss of Exchange control and the outflow of portfolio invest- 
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ment, and to the likely increase in imports from EEC. Optimists point to the 
likely added capital inflow from the USA and elsewhere, and to the increase 
in exports to EEC. 
to the variable involved no exact calculation of the cost can be 
given. The tost has been estimated in various quarters as around £500-£1,000 
million across the exchanges. Optimists, making large allowances for the 
. Modification of the adverse impact of the CAP on the balance of payments 
through generous transitionals and an upward movement in world food 
Price levels, might even lower the cost below £500 million. 

No-one, not even the most passionate pro-European, has denied that entry 
_into the EEC, and the acceptance of the CAP in particular, will impose 
some deficit on the balance of payments. It seems, therefore, that the Gov- 
ernment has decided to take on a certain additional burden on the balance 
of payments in the short-term, in return for the unquantifiable and uncertain 
“dynamic” of entry in the long-term. If the Government decides to meet this 
short-term deficit on the balance of payments either by cutting back con- 
sumption by further deflationary measures, heavier personal taxation or by 
devaluation—and it could be a combination of the above three measures if 
future IMF or Central Bank borrowings are not sought or are denied—it is 
bound to incur unpopularity. The returns from the mysterious “dynamic” 
are bound to be long-term and will not off-set the pains of early full member- 
ship until after 1970. 

What then moved the British Government to this fateful decision? The 
Foreign Secretary gave his answer in the course of the Great Debate: 

“In making the decision today that Britain should join the European Economic 

Community, we are also recognising that this is not omly a question of a balance 

of economic advantage, but, above all, a step providing a greater political 


. purpose for our Continent.” 

It is rare for nations to be so altruistic, and if one scoured Mr. Brown’s 
speech for concrete examples of providing Europe with a greater political 
purpose, one would look in vain. Indeed, the only proposals Mr. Brown 
made suggest that in the vital issues of security and of approach to the 
East, Britain remains tied to America’s apron strings. He reiterated Britain’s . 
allegiance to NATO, rejected Mr. Heath’s European solution of the Franco- 
. British nuclear deterrent, and admitted that an East/West détente depended 
upon the understanding of the USA and USSR and that only within the 
Western alliance as a whole could Britain contribute to this détente. 

What political objectives persuaded the British Government to outweigh 
` the short-term economic disadvantages in making its choice for Alternative 
‘TI? They certainly do not seem to have been stated by Government spokes- 
men in the Great Debate. The only articulate political proposals for Europe 
were left for Mr. Heath, the leader of the Opposition, to adumbrate. The 
whole British move towards Europe seems to be based on one grand intui- 
tion about the political importance of abandoning a thousand-year insularity 
from Europe. As regards positive political goals, we are left in the dark and 
have to intimate them from negative asides from Mr. Wilson and the Chan- 
cellor. When needled on a television interview on 8th May about Britain’s 
option on the next generation of US nuclear missiles, the Prime Minister 
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painstakingly indicated his awareness of the fateful consequence of the 
Nassau Agreement for Britain’s previous bid to enter Europe by refusing to 
show an interest in the purchase of the Poseidon missile to replace Britain’s 
present stock of Polaris missiles. In the course of his speech in the House of 
Commons on 8th May, the Prime Minister briefly scotched the Federal idea 
ELA Soca dobre E E E 

The Chancellor mentioned in his speech on 9th May the fact that Britain 
would not reject the possibility of examining favourable arrangements to 
transfer the sterling balances. On the whole, it would be fair to say that 
despite the declarations about the political nature of the Government’s 
decision, the Government has not articulated a coherent European political 
programme. Britain moves into uncharted seas and faces an economic and 
political challenge. 

As the originator and founding father of the ERC, the interests of France 
are the key to the eventual form of British entry. Of all European nations, 
France has been the quickest to readapt to the post-war world situation. 
Hers has been, for all the negative crticism showered upon her, a constructive 
role, She was the foremost among the European powers in shedding her 
imperial mantle. She was the first to take active steps to turn the thousand- 
year European arena of competition of nation states into an arena of co- 
operation. She was the first to take Germany into a working partnership of 
equals. She was the first to develop a coherent policy for the underdeveloped 
world, supported by an aid programme unequalled’ by anyone, including, 
proportionately, the USA. 

Throughout these major moves, the twin pillars of French policy have 
been (i) French independence (ii) the independence of the new Europe. 
Conscious of the limits of French power, successive French Governments 
have entered into co-operative groupings to secure a base for French inde- 
pendence. This is perhaps where misunderstanding of French policy arises. 
It is generally thought that a member of a grouping or alliance should aim 
at furthering the interests of the group or alliance as a whole. No nation, 
not even the USA for all her generosity and apparent naiveté has ever 
sacrificed its own national interest for the sake of the other members of a 
group of nations. At best, nations try to see that their own national interest. 
coincides with the general interest of the Group or Alliance. In the case of 
France, French independence and European independence have coincided. 

Given the French realisation that France’s independence is dependent 
upon European independence, how do Alternatives ()-(II]) appear to 
France? 

From the French point of view, Alternative (I) is clearly best. Joint 
Anglo-French collaboration on projects involving advanced technology -has 
now become an established policy, and there is no reason to assume that it 
should not continue and even intensify, if Britain decided to continue outside 
EEC, Such collaboration has extended to include Germany and Italy, and 
there is no reason to presume that Britain would cease from such collabora- 
tion, if she remained outsides EEC. From the standpoint of French and 
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European independence, Britain’s greatest contribution lies in her position 
as the third most advanced technological and nuclear power, after USA and 
USSR. It is in France’s interest to close the technological gap between 
-Europe and the USSR and USA, and the French initiative for the creation 
of an European Company is a move towards this end. Britain could con- 
tribute substantially towards speeding up European technological maturity, 
but the EEC, including the powerful industrial network of Germany and 
‘ North Italy, not to mention the small but increasingly confident French 

‘nuclear and space industries, could close the technological gap by itself. It 
would, however, take longer and would cost the EEC more to do so. The 
technological collaboration with members of the EEC under Alternative (1) 
is, therefore, a gain for France and the EEC without any political or econ- 
omic loss that might be involved from British entry. As the primus inter 
pares under Alternative (I) France would be left free to exert her influence 
within the EEC in the vital maturing years ahead, when the EEC set about 
completing its unfinished economic business—in particular the agricultural 
common market—and its, as yet, almost unstarted political development, 

While not a disaster for France, Alternative (O) would clearly be damag- 
_ ing to the French interest to build up an Independent Europe. Besides the 
logs of British technology and advance nuclear know-how, Britain firmly 
within the US orbit would solidify the American presence and influence on 
the European side of the Atlantic. Britain would also provide a base for US 
business penetration into Europe, and the danger of giant US companies 
taking over sectors of European industry would be increased. 

What then of Alternative (III)? The British application contained no 
conditions. Indeed, the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Brown, was emphatic on 
this—“We shall make our application short, clear, positive and to the 
point. In the application there will be no ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’, no conditions and 
stipulations .. . although the application should be unconditional, entry will 
be on the terms established during negotiations leading up to an agreement.” 

What terms are consistent with French interests? In economic terms, the 
greatest advantage to France could be the acceptance of the CAP in toto by 
Britain, and the pooling of her technological and nuclear know-how. In 
political terms, France has already spelled out the outlines of an independent 
sos policy, Le.: 

a! a i E ag a 


Resistance to the US-Soviet imposition of a non-proliferation treaty, 
Withdrawal from NATO. 


Independence from US-Asiatic military engagements. 
Military, and nuclear, independence from the USA. 
(vi) A “clean independent approach to the problems of the third world. 


While these political terms are unlikely to be subject to the negotiations, 
they are bound to form the permanent background. To the extent that 
Britain cannot comply fully with these political positions, it will be in 
French interests to deny Britain full membership. Even if Britain were 
willing to accept the CAP without any reservations, a Britain opposed to the 
. above political positions is likely to oppose French policy in Europe and to 
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‘ undermine the cohesiveness of EEC vis-à-vis the outside world, as was - 
shown in the Kennedy Round and is shown on the Vietnam question and is 
also beginning to be shown on the international liquidity and non-prolifera- 
tion fronts. 

As regards.the economic terms, France is bound to defend the integrity’ 
of CAP and to demand minimum concessions for Britain’s extra-European 
economic interests (e.g. New Zealand and the Commonwealth Sugar Agree- 
ments). The wider ths economic area covered by the EEC, the less cohesive 
it is likely to become and the less amenable to rational organisation. While 
the French line on this aspect of Britain’s accession and her requirements 
for safeguards has not been crystallised, the French defence of the cohesive- 
ness of EEC is in accordance with her own interests and, what is more 
important, in the interests of the Treaty of Rome. As champions of the 
Treaty of Rome, France will have the presentational advantage of champ- 
ioning the interests of the signatories of the Treaty of Rome. In every battle 
with her fellow members of the EEC, France has defended her own vital 
interests behind the veil of the Treaty of Rome. It is unlikely that she will 


tear this veil apart when the British requirements for extra-European safe- - 


guards come to be considered by the Council of Ministers at Brussels. The 
stronger Britain presses for these safeguards, the stronger the -French case 
for the need to construct special arrangements for Britain, which would 
meet British interests without damaging the cohesiveness of the EEC or 
sacrificing the precepts of the Treaty of Rome. 


To sum up; while it would be preferable from the standpoint of French 
interests if Britain were to pursue the course under Alternative (T), it is in 
France’s interests to throw a line to the British ship of State as it moves 


\ 


towards Europe rather than deny it Europe’s shores and allow it to veer off ` 


to lodge in harbours provided by the USA. 


Gen. de Gaulle has been called many names—megalomaniac, jealous, 
Tancorous, ungenerous, narrow-minded, etc.—by his political opponents, 


whenever he proclaims his defence of the interests of France and the interests ' 


of Europe, as he sees them. What is clear from the series of press confer-. 
ences culminating with the one held on 16th May when he set out his first 
response to Britain’s latest application to the EEC, is that he has formulated 
for Europe a new and historic Declaration of Independence. Unlike Thomas 
Jefferson, whose famous Declaration was accompanied by a decisive war 


against the Power then exerting hegemony over the States of the Union, , 


Gen. de Gaulle has had to conduct his battle for Europe’s independence 
through the undramatic and indecisive discussions that form the diplomatic 
channels of the world. The content of this undeclared Declaration of Inde- 
pendence consists in carving out in gradual stages a specific European role 
in the world independent of the influence of the United States and Soviet 
hegemonies. The movement towards European independence started before 
de Gaulle and will continue after his retirement from office, but de Gaulle 
has given the movement concrete shape and purposeful direction. The 
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following lines of policy, reinforced and championed by de Gaulle can be 
considered as clearly European: 
i) The formation and fulfilment of the ERC. 
The adoption of a purely economic roach to the problems of the Third 
World (i.e. with no military or political strings attached). 
if} The movement towards a rea of NATO. 
g The movement towards a solution of the world liquidity problem without 
the use of sterling or the dollar, and the formation of a common European 


monetary system. 
(v) The adoption of a common European line in international institutions such 
as GATT, OECD and the IMF. 


(vi) Movements towards adopting a common defence and political programme, 
independent of the USA and the USSR. 


All these policy lines move in the direction of establishing an European 
Power in the world second to none. As de Gaulle put it in his press confer- 
cence on 16th May: “The idea and the hope which led the Europeans to unite 
was no doubt the idea and the hope of forming a group which would be 
European in every respect, that is to say, one which would not only carry its 
full weight in trade and production, but would also be capable of dealing 
politically for itself and by itself vis-A-vis whomsoever it might be.” 

With a ruthless consistency, Gen. de Gaulle has pursued against consider- 
able doubt, harassment, and obfuscation on the part of Europeans them- 
selves this theme of European independence, French independence, and the 
independence of the non-committed world. He has constantly enmeshed 
these three parallel themes. His consistency is beginning to achieve some 
success, despite what his detractors say about his intervention m Quebec. 
One great feature of the Kennedy Round was the forging of the unity of the 
EEC in face of the rest of the world. On the non-proliferation treaty, a 
common European position is surfacing in face of an imposition by the 
USSR and the USA supported by the UK. On the role of sterling as a reserve 
currency the EEC have a common view. On Vietnam and military entangle- 
ments in the non-committed world, the EEC are beginning to have a com- 
mon view. A common view may also develop soon on the vexed question of 
NATO. 

The major movement in Europe today is the growing economic and 
political strength and independence of the Six. This is a reality, reinforced, 
not made, by de Gaulle, De Gaulle’s vision of an independent Europe is in 
the process of realisation. 

Britain, on the other hand, because of her vital extra-European interests, 
is in the eyes of de Gaulle, in a special category of her own. In his press 
conference of 16th May, the General said: “There was England’s special 
relationships, those of the British with America, the obligations as well as 
the advantages for them, given the existence of the Commonwealth and the 
privileged relationships they have with England, and given that the British 
still bear, or think they still bear, special obligations in various parts of the 
world, which distinguish them fundamentally from the Western nations.” 
De Gaulle thus went on to stress that there might be many cases where EEC 
policy and British policy could be associated but no way for them to be 
intermingled, the implication being that Britain’s extra-European interests 
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oponi, $f they did aoe consict “wlilithe epecinc interextl of European 
independence. ' 

What ‘are the British views about Europe? There seems to have been 
remarkably little serious thought given in Britain to the structure and devel- 
opment of Europe. Indeed, since the war, successive British Governments 
turned their backs on the incipient movement towards European independ- 
ence. The British said “No” to the Schumann Plan; “No” to the Messina 
Agreements; and “No” to the concept of an European nuclear deterrent. In 
moving Britain’s latest application to EEC, the Prime Minister had no 
positive European line to make up for the string of negatives issued by 
earlier British Governments. Indeed, in place of a considered European 
policy, the British Government seems to be satisfied with emotive slogans, 
such as “Britain has a great deal to offer Europe”, “She does not enter on 
bended knees”, “There are viable alternatives”, and with the reiteration of 
the clichés of the Macmillan apologia pro suo after the debacle in 1963— 
“Europe must be outward-looking”, etc. 

For what was supposed to be an “historic” political decision, the bank- 
ruptcy of any serious official European policy accompanying Britain’s appli- 
cation, was quite remarkable. Not a single Government spokesman in the 
Great Debate referred to the desirability of European independence. The 

Secretary seemed to rest content with the comfortable thought of. 
the NATO shield. The Primes Minister himself was quick to point out that 
political and military matters were not within the sphere of the Treaty of 
Rome. 

The reaction to de Gaulle’s press conference of 16th May underlined this 
bankruptcy. Lord Gladwyn and fellow Federalists condemned de Gaulle as 
a “Little European”. Few commentators were prepared to consider seriously 
his reference to the special relationships with USA and the Commonwealth 
and Britain’s military commitments across the world as incompatible with 
European independence. There was little attempt to understand the signifi- 
cance of the European Declaration of Independence. De Gaulle was casti- 
gated and it was asserted confidently that all would be changed after de 
Gaulle. 

This failure on the part of the British Government and Press to compre- 
hend the significance of the European Declaration of Independence might 
be taken to demonstrate the Gaullist thesis that Britain still needs to undergo 
an historic transformation. This transformation in political terms involves 
an ironical reversal of history—the need for Britain to enunciate its own 
Declaration of Independence from the USA. 

While the present British Government shows little sign of sponsoring this | 
transformation, it is clear that this transformation is under way. If Govern- 
ment Spokesmen were mute, the Leader of the Opposition, and the Leader of 
the Liberal Party, together showed that the voice of European Independence 
was not absent from the House of Commons. 

In his speech, during the Great Debate, Mr. Heath made clear that he 
understood the significance of European independence. In specific terms he 
spelled oat: 
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@ th ned to'k: Community sotutiona to the problem kay to arino in th 
course of negotiations between Britain and the EEG; ' 
ai the need to move towards a Common Euro 


: 
the possibility of finding a solution to the German problem through Euro- ( 


-0 he need to find a means for greater European self-defence around a joint 
F Anglo-French nuclear deterrent; 
(vi) ‘he need to resist the non-proliferation treaty invso far as it might damage | 


’ (vii) Se cou m E the of Europe to redress the balance of power : 
between the two sides of the tic, 
Mr. Thorpe for his part reiterated some of the themes advanced by Mr. , 
Heath and added: 
(viii) Tee ae ee es : 


8 the need to renegotiate NATO; -Å 


` 


the need to dev op an Buropean politcal assembly; ;: 

the need to adopt a common Euro ^ 

If Mr. H Heath were tho British Prime Minister aad Mr. Thorpe his Foreign 5 
Secretary, there would be little doubt that the British Government would not 
merely be moving towards Europe but would be a serious participant in 

establishing a New Independent Europe. i 

The British Government have stated that their decision to apply for . 
membership of EEC is a political decision. Unless the Government swing 

away from their pronounced Atlantic posture—in more concrete form than 

an odd disclaimer of any special relationship with the USA—towards the ` 

more European centred orientation of the Opposition, Britain is bound to | 
. ` be regarded on the Continent as politically disparate from the Continental 


powers. 

The greater the British stress, on the need to safeguard vital British and 
Commonwealth interests at the expense of European interests, the greater 
the barrier to her political qualifications for full membership. In his press 
„conference on 16th May, Gen. de Gaulle indicated that if vital British inter- 
ests include the maintenance of sterling as a reserve currency and the canse- 
quent adoption of the US position in the field of international monetary + 
questions, the maintenance of the close nuclear links with the USA, as well ;, 
as the negotiation of special arrangements for the EFTA countries, and if ~ 
vital Commonwealth interests require special derogations from the Treaty : 
of Rome, then it will be in the interests of the EEC, if they wish to preserve | 
their cohesiveness and identity, to deny Britain full membership. For, to 
dit Retala to fall mambership.on these textes would mean’ “the creation 
of a free trade zone in Western Europe, pending an Atlantic zone, which~* 
takes away from our Continent its own personality.” 

The political, cost of safeguarding vital extra-European British and 
Commonwealth interests is likely to be political exclusion from the ERC; 
councils. This might leave the British Government with the option of either 
settling for a special association agreement or withdrawing its application. . 
This seems to be the burden of recent French and even German statements |’ 
on the issue of British entry, in particular that of Mr. Debré. X 

The British Government have constantly poured cold water on mere 4 
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association, with the HEC. The Foreign Secretary categorically rejected this l 
in the course of the Great Debate on the grounds that association would 
appear to be a half-hearted solution and would deprive Britain of “a large - 
, number of political benefits which a united Europe would bring”. The 
' Foreign Secretary was keen to show that he was a “good European” and 
“ wholeheartedly meant business, but it was not clear what sort of European 
| thee eee reer 
incoherence of British Government thinking on the whole political issue of 
( Europe. In the Foreign Secretary’s mind it was clear that the political bene- 
Vga of cated euros were peiscpaly ha eating Eas Wert vaste ed 
‘the reduction of the technological gap. These benefits can be obtained with- 
out entry into EEC, and have little to do with the central political theme of 
(. EBO- European indepeadenes, On this key tno the British Gvernmeht 
' had not a word to say. Instead, it was maintained through the Common- 
wealth Secretary that there was no incompatability between the Common- 
wealth and the Treaty of Rome, and that NATO was vital for British 
security. To the external observer, it would seem, not incorrectly, that the 
` British Government was more interested in the political benefits of special 
* Commonwealth and US relationships and was ignorant of the political aims 
of the EEC, although the aim of the Government was to enter EEC. 
Indeed, it would seem that Gen. de Gaulle is more clear-headed about 
British interests than the various spokesmen of the British Government who 
spoke in the Great Debate. To the extent that British interests lie in main- 
taining the political benefits of the Commonwealth and EFTA and the 
special relationship with USA and-in an “outward-looking” Europe, what- 
ever this means, it is not in the British interest to become politically involved 
in the EEC, whose. political goal is “inward-looking” independence. To this 
. extent, associate membership rather than full membership is politically 
'» desirable, in that it permits Britain a free political hand, and does not 
require any sacrifice of any vital British or Commonwealth political interest. 
‘Examination of the issue from the economic standpoint confirms the 
appropriateness of such an arrangement. 
It tho safeguard of vital British and Commonwealth interests in the 
4 economic sector includes: 
i 3 the retention of the pari sbi scents nisl o n Gt edie 
y long transitionals tocak culturo and the renegotiation of the CAP 
L c) retention of instruments of regional po. 
f 9 retention of some form of tem rary Hxchange control 
h aragona o New panone AES 
f _ and those EFTA members not applying for EEC membershi 
the British negotiating team will be Greed to statt on the defensive) While 


} Britain is likely to obtain reasonable satisfaction on (c) and (d) without too 
-} great difficulty, vital French interests are involved in (b) and (e) and the 

| 

| 





price of any concessions to Britain is likely to be a British concession on (a) 
or a ceding of entitlement to full membership. The EEC Commission’s 
a\ Report of 29th cai pea on Britain’s application strengthens the French 
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payments of accepting the-CAP and might give British industry a sharp 
competitive edge within the EEC, it may not really be beneficial given the 
elasticities of demand and supply in specific sectors and has major reper- 
. cussions which the British Government might not be able to accept. Extern- 
ally, it would probably mean the beginning of the end of the role of sterling 
as a reserve currency and is likely to spark off so great a pressure on the 
dollar that the United States might have to turn more inward. Devaluation, ° 
at this critical juncture in the world monetary discussions, might well disrupt 
the special links attaching Britain to the USA. Internally, the political pree- 
sures against devaluation are intense. Devaluation would be an admission 
on the part of the Labour Party of a failure of all its economic policdes. 
Furthermore, the Labour Party would be tarnished as the dissipators of 
sterling. The Conservatives—with clean hands on this point—could pose as 
the, protectors of sterling. © 

To the extent that the British Government and the Labour Party are 
unable to face the consequences of devaluation, they might be unable to 
accept the CAP in its entirety without reasonably long transitionals. If 
maintenance of the role of the pound is an essential British interest and 
Britain requests concessions for its extra-European, New Zealand and Com- 
monwealth interests in addition to long: transitionals for agriculture, the 
__ price is likely to be the loss of entitlement to full membership. Any conces- 
sions to Britain on her extra-European agricultural interests is a cost to vital 
_French interests. France can be expected to demand in return for such con- 
cessions which lie outside the Treaty of Rome that Britain should be denied 
full rights under the Treaty af Rome. 

To the extent that the retention of the role of the pound and the flow of 
cheap agricultural produce from New Zealand and the Caribbean is a 
benefit to Britain, exemption from the rigours of the CAP, even if this means 
exemption from full membership of the EEC, is a benefit. On the industrial 
side Britain could accept EEC rules in full and could afford the loss of | 
Commonwealth and EFTA Preferences, while contributing to Europe its 
storehouse of advanced technical know-how. 

In short, an association which allowed British industry entry into EEC 
while preserving in a modified form no doubt, the traditional pattern of food 
and perhaps raw materials imported from the Commonwealth could give 
Britain the maximum economic benefit. 


Indeed, while the precise form of association cannot be anticipated some 
type of association with the EEC would be most in accordance with current 
vitdl British and Commonwealth economic and political interests, in so far 
as these include the maintenance of the parity of the pound and the reserve 
role of sterling and the extra-European political and economic links with 
the Commonwealth and USA. In fact, to the extent that Britain believes in a 
pluralistic rather than unitary relationship with the rest of the world, asso- 
ciato membership with the EEC would be another link with another part of 
the world. It would be an addition to the existing multiplicity of ties Britain 
has with the East, the West, the North and the South. A form of associate 
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membership which would not bind Britain’s hands to a singular 
role, would be in accordance with Britain’s traditional island role. . 

From the French point pf view, British associate membership could 
enable tho EEC to obtain the benefit of the adhesion of British industry and 
technology to Europe, whilo allowing Britain to pursue her traditional 
trading policies on agriculture outside Europe without disrupting tho CAP. 
From the political point of view, it would ensure that Britain was not pulled 
into the American orbit. To this extent, France’s interest is served by not 
barring Britain completely from Europe. The British movement towards 
Europe has now moved President de Gaulle to withdraw France’s right to 
veto British entry but not to withdraw France's objections to full member- 
ship. This is the significance of de Gaulle’s press conference of 16th May. 

A special association with perhaps an ad hoc form of representation at 
the present juncture could become a stepping stone to full membership, as 
British political and economic interests evolved towards a position where 
they coincided with the interests of an independent Europe. 

Coachaion 

The movement of Europe is towards political and economic independence. 
Economic and political circumstances are moving Britain away from world- _ 
wide ties towards Europe. But these world-wide ties remain, however 
tenuous, overstretching British resources and straining the balance of pay- 
ments position. The initial economic cost of full membership would add a 
significant burden to the balance of payments. Devaluation would be a way 
of meeting this cost, but devaluation is likely to disrupt the world role of 
sterling and consequently the special link with USA. Devaluation would also 
probably dig the grave of the Labour Government. An alternative is the 
acceptance of the EEC rules in toto for industry immediately while gaining 
exemption for agriculture in the form of lengthy transitionals and special 
arrangements for New Zealand and the Caribbean. This would save the 
role of the pound but would be incompatible with the Treaty of Rome. 
The penalty of this breach of the Treaty of Rome would be the loss of a 
seat in the Council of Ministers at Brussels. The seat could be gained when- 
ever Britain could pay the price—namely, full acceptance of the CAP with 
minimal exemptions and full endorsement of the goal of Europeah political 
independance. 

The seat in Brussels will be obtained as soon as “this great people, so 
magnificently gifted with ability and courage, should on their own behalf 
and for themselves achieve the profound economic and political transforma- 
tion which would allow them to join the Six Continentals”—de Gaulle, press 
conference, 16th May, 1967—sentiments not ake in his latest press con- 
ference on 27th November, 1967. ; 


ls eas: ellie balore tie devaluation ep Novcuined 1867. Tt remains to be seen 
whether devaluation will lead to the predicted us in the balance of payments. 
Even if this is achieved, the burdens of the CAP, a little lighter, still be 
additional to the new load of debt accompanying dov.: abet: Tho: political come 
(uences have yet to emerge fully. 
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THE BERLIN WALL—A PROBLEM IN CONFLICT 
RESOLUTION i 


by R. J. C. Preece 


T is an assumption of modern politicai discourse that descriptive 
terminology has different connotations on each side of the east-west 
divide and, as a consequence, genuine political disputes with potential 
compromise solutions are allowed to develop into ideological conflicts and, 
ultimately, into the kind of debate which is little more than a finguistic 
game, The political differences between the east European countries and 
the western world are, indeed, legion, both in dogma and in constitutional 
practice, both in political action and in goals, but continued use of emotive 
language, posing as descriptive discourse, used by each side about the 
_ other, serves only to obscure the dividing issues and reduces each conflict 
to an ideological harangue where no progress can be made, since the 
smallest concession becomes a moral defeat and cedes the whole game. 
Naturally-each side refuses to take such a step. Even if one side were to 
win an ideological dispute (whatever that may mean) the victory would be 
Pyrrhic, for instead of solving the material conflict greater antagonisms 
would emerge. A theoretical defeat results only in the intransigence of the 
defeated and the removal of the material conflict to the level of the ethereal. 
lf, however, disputes are tackled at the practical level they are subject, if 
not to immediate solution, at least to clarification and to an understanding 
of the basis of the antagonist’s positions. The periphery may thus become 
soluble and, indeed, what may have been seen as the central issue may be 
` found to be peripheral. This is probably the case in the Berlin Wall dispute. 
It appeared, from her actions during the Cuba crisis in 1962, that the 
U.S.A. had already learned: this lesson and she has put her training to 
good, if not entirely succes: ‘ul, use at the recent Geneva disarmament talks. 
Yet no solution seems at hand in the Berlin Wall dispute, probably in part 
because the ‘new diplomacy’ was untested at the time of the building of 
the wall, and also because the, magnitude of the evil was considered beyond 
the realm of political compromise. But if we treat the problem as purely 
material, # we try to consider the matter whilst ignoring our ideological 
criticism of communism as¥at intellectual straightjacket, and if we free 
ourselves from the bonds of our own representational theory, can we then 
seo the dispute in different terms? If we attempt an understanding by 
using the hypothesis that all states always act morally—or believe that they 
are acting morally—in so far as any act does not transgrees the interests of 
its citizens, are we then able to see the problem in a different light? It will 
be contended that even # the hypothesis were viable such a consideration 
would be worthless, for it would only weaken our own position. Kennedy’s 
determination and resolution in the 1962 Cube Crisis and its satisfactory 
conclusion are quoted as evidence, but in reality it was not brinkmanship 
which averted nuclear war but Kennedy’s understanding that the Soviet 
Union had legitimate aims and his allowing Krushchey a face-saving 
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aai veo The Ninnas of the bavia on de oer hand. 12 ahowiag” 


ils. shoricotmingi I Vidam apd Souli Amene, and, veal an 1o SOciai 
unrest in the U.S.A, itself. : 


E there is a solution to be found to the practical problems of Berlin 
by an attempt at an appreciation of the East German position are we not 
prevented from discovering it by the nature of our vocabulary? The East 
German government is usually described in Britain as a régime, this 
demotion being a concession to the irridentist West Germans; it is a claim 
that the government does not represent the will of the people, and that it 
was enforced by a foreign power. It is not my concern to refute these 
claims but only to consider whether our terminology serves any useful 
purpose. We also read of the Pankow régime, so described that Berlin 
shail not be regarded as the capital of the German Democratic Republic, 
though no government is, or ever has been, situated in this Berlin suburb 
where a few government ministers have, or ance had, their homes. The 
state beyond the Elbe is also sometimes still referred to as the Soviet 
Zone of Occupation and when it is given thé full title it claims the term 
“so-called” is usually prefixed. If we continue to malign the East Germans 
in a way which is little more than a refusal to face political realities can we 
expect them to believe that we are looking for political solutions and not 
just out to make propaganda? Will they not always believe that we are 
ab initio opposed to their interests? 


The great East German evil in the eyes of the western powers is, of 
course, the gloomy grey slabs of the Berlin Wall, preventing the free 
movement of the East’ German people. How, it may be asked, could we 
over even try to understand the cold-blooded murder of political refugees 
committed there in the name of the state? To arrive at a political solution 
when the Soviet government has instaHed, but not attempted to use, 
nuclear weapons in Cuba is one thing, it will be maintained, but to make 
concessions to a state which openly murder? its inhabitants who seek 
freedom is completely different; here we cannot compromise. 


We shall, of course, always react with h r to the atrocities of the 
Berlin Wall, but we tend to overlook the proba that the East German 


government regrets and hates the atrocities even more than we do. Why, ~ 


then, it wil be asked, should the goveramemt order the shootings to 
continue? Why was the Wall built in the first place? To the East German 
government the erection of the Berlin Wall had become a political and 
economic necessity by 1961, even though the government must have 
realised that the wall was bound to seriously damage East Germany’s 
reputation and standing not only in the west and the uncommitted world but 
in Eastern Europe too. Despite the natural increase in East Germany’s 
population the loss of some four million refugees (about 25% of the 
population) to the west between 1946 and 1961 had meant that the total 
population had not increased at all and that the proportion of the aged 
had grown considerably—with obvious results for the East German 
economy. The west has tended to look on the refugees as heroes fleeing 
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the cruel monster of an imposed totalitarianism whilst the East has seen 
‘them as selfish, ungrateful debtors working against the interests of their 
colleagues and lured by the artificial enticements and prosperity of West 
Berlin. The East Germans will point out that the inhabitants of the West 
Berlin oasis pay fewer taxes and receive higher wages than other West 
Germans; Ghat teie modern city hax Seen paid for by the Wat Geena 
and American governments as a showpiece to entice the refugees. West 


to Communist pressures and threats and that # the Americans have 
contributed to the wealth of the city then Marshal Aid was offered to East 
Germany too but the Russians refused it on their behalf. The point is not 
which of these conceptions is right but whether one can be justified in 
holding whichever view may be wrong. The writer would maintain that 
_ one can. The East Germans claim that the lure of the West has been the 
economic prosperity. of West Berlin and West Germany and that few other 
than former Nazis have fied for political reasons. East Germany is the 
land of the bankrupt Junker estates traditionally living off the fat of the 
industries of what is now the Federal German Republic. Only 30% o£ the 
industry of the lands between the Rhine and the Oder in 1945 lay in 
what is now the German Democratic Republic and that had been 45%, 
destroyed by the end of the war, compared with 20% in the weet. Further- 
more less than 7°, of the iron and steel industry lay beyond the Elbe where 
-there was and remains an almost complete lack of natural resources. 
Whilst West Germany was receiving miHions of dollars in Marshal Aid 
after the war, East Germany had to pay some sixty-six thousand million 
marks in reparations to Poland and the Soviet Union. Contrary to agree- 
ments between the Allies at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam comparatively 
little demolition of West German industry had taken place before the policy 
was reversed and West German industry was encouraged, as a cold-war 
- Dutwark against the Soviet Union, whilst that of East Germany was being 
dismantled and shipped to the east. The American Morgefthau plan of 
making Germany an agricultural state was on its way to becoming a reality 
in the Soviet Zone whilst in the West Krupp was released from prison after 
only eight months and given back control of his former industries. It was 
not surprising then that the wealth of West Germany was attracting the 
impoverished inhabitants of East Germany and that many fled to the West 


as a consequence; but out of a desire for wealth not a particular conception 
of freedom.. 


The East Germans further claim, however, that even this startling 
difference between the two countries was exacerbeted because the Western 
aHies failed to root out important Nazis from senior administrative and 
industrial posts with the result that the experience of West Germany’s 
~ leaders helped draw them economically even further ahead of their eastern 
‘countrymen with their untried but untainted leaders. Whether, in fact, 
East Germany carried out as thorough an anti-Nazi purge as she claims 
is open to doubt but certainly it was more thorough than in the west and 
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made many mistakes which they have more recently corrected by a policy 
of industrial decentralisation and the introduction of incentive schemes for 
workert, factory managers and senior staff. 

As a consequence of the free movement between East and West Berlin 
currency smuggling and black marketeering became an everyday activity 
in the Berlin of the fifties. The principal effect of the smuggling was, of 
course, to damage the East German economy and thereby the consumer 
indirectly, but the consumer was also directly hit in that some of the East 
German currency acquired in West Berlin was spent on scarce goods in 
East Berlin and then smuggled back to the west. That such black 
marketeering was not confined to the professional few is evidenced by the 
fact that the writer—he is now ashamed to admit—es a student used to 
use a smudged transit visa as a purchase visa in the iate fifties to buy | 
numerous items in East Berlin with black market currency and then sell 
them to tradesmen in the West. Naturally the East German became iess. 
and less happy with his lot. 

The refugee East German who had received free medical care in his 
early, medically-expensive years from an impoverished country (he would ~ 
have had to pay in West Germany), who had received a free education and 
been thoroughly trained for a job (he would have had to pay for senior 
education in West Germany), the price of whose basic foodstufig and rent 
had been kept artificially iow and who chose, now he was qualified, to flee 
to the west for higher wages was considered, not unnaturally, a traitor to 
his elders, who had paid by their low wages and deprivations for his 
qualifications, and to his juniors for whose similar benefits the East 
Germans thought the refugee should have striven. Britons are today 
incensed by students who receive, for example, medical qualifications with 
grants from their local authorities and then immediately go to the United 
States for much higher pay. Suggestions have been made that such people 
should repay their grants, or be required to give a minimum number of 
years service to the National Health Service before being entitled to leave. 
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Perhaps we could even negotiate an agreement now in return for itis 
destruction of the wall. But, of course, if our real interest iy in the 
propaganda benefits of the wall . 

Perhaps, anyway, the East Germans will soon be ready to pull the wall 
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pig steel and plastics sixth and in machines seventh. Although durable 
consumer goods and imported articles remain prohibitively expensive, 
rents and certain basic foodstuffs (eg. potatoes, bread, meat, margarine, 
but not butter, milk or coffee) are extremely cheap. Today the standard of 
ving in East Germany is only some 20% behind that of the Federal 
Republic and the gap is closing rapidly. When there is economic parity 
between the two states the destruction of the wall and free passage to and 
from East Berlin will allow us to see whether the East Germans really have 
the apparent new-found confidence in their government, or whether they 
will stil-choose “to vote with their teet”. 


Whether East Germany is a democracy or not, whether x is entitled to 
the name “German Democratic Republic” or not, is not a question of 
fact but of interpretation. Whilst the country is certainly not what we 
normally would call a democracy, nor is ours within their categorisation 
of the term. If we are to use ‘democracy’ descriptively rather than 
emotively, then, to each of us, our own version would come within our 
own stipulated definition. Words do have correct and incorrect usages, 
‘but former usage as well as derivation are criteria of correctness and within 
certain lim#ts many uses of the term could be devised, It is only if we want 
to use the word at least in part as a term of approval that we are loath- 
to ascribe # to a form of state of which we disapprove. Clearly, then, 
- if we are wise enough to use our vocabulary of emotive and descriptive 
words without trying to make one word suffice for the two aspects there 
is no reason why we should not call East Germany the German Democratic 
Republic # that is a title it gives self. 

We sometimes read that the East German Constitution is not a genuine 

iption of the way East Germany is governed. We are told that it is a 
mockery of fact that “The supreme organ of the Republic is the parliament” 
(Article 50). So it may well be in fact, but why dispute it in law? The 
West German Basic Law tells us that “All state power emanates from the 
. people . . .” (Article 20(2)). As a matter of political practice such a 
statement is, to say the least, misleading but one can understand the legal 
basis for such a statement and how in certain instances the clause may be 
used. Similarly, in Britain “parliament is sovereign” is a useful legal 
expression if politically inaccurate. If we are to understand our neighbours, 
especially those with whom we feed least natural sympathy, we must make 
a positive effort to appreciate their problems and find a way to solve © 
conflicts, as Kennedy did in the Cuba Crisis, by trying to gauge why e 
country is acting as # is, for only very rarely does any country act 
deliberately immorally. Had we acted politically prior to 1961, and not 
scored childish debating points, the Berlin Wall may never have been built. 
Had we attempted understanding, the West may have lost the propaganda 
value of the Wall but t may at the same time have hedped prevent a 
situation in which potential escapees have been killed—and perhaps one in 
which they would not have desired to leave. The killings lie at the door 
of the East Germans but the west cannot avoid all share of responsibility. 
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by Hemen Ray 


OMMUNISM came to the strategically situated Himalayan Kingdom 

of Nepal at the end of the Second World War. In September 1949 five 

Nepalese young men met in Calcutta to form the Communist Party of 
Nepal (CPN). During the same year a Communist-controlled Trade Union ' 
Congress was also formed. 

From its very foundation the Nepalese Communists began to work among 
the peasant population in an attempt to stir up their discontents against the 
feudal structure of the country. The Communists organised peasants’ asso- 
ciation and used it to whip up peasants’ revolts to seize the power in the 
country. When the political crisis broke out in 1950 between the Ranas on 
the one hand, and the King and the Nepali Congress Party on the other, the 
Communists made an attempt to use the situation for them. But they failed 
to achieve their objective because the leaders of the Nepali Congress refused 
to join the Communists for a united action. 

But two years after, in January 1952, the Communists got the opportunity 
to demonstrate their power. With the assistance of Dr. K. I. Singh, a leftist 
Congress leader, the Communists staged a coup d’état and seized the govern- 
ment secretariat, treasury, arsenal, airport, broadcasting statian and post and 
telegraph office. A rival government was proclaimed and an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to seize the members of the cabinet, who took refuge in 
the Royal Palace. But a few hours after the government troops captured the 
airport and other buildings held by the rebels. The rebels surrendered with- 
out any resistance and four hundred of them were taken as prisoners. Dr. 
Singh and 37 Communist leaders fled to Tibet and from there to Peking. In 
August of the same year the Nepalese frontier guards arrested fourteen 
Communists in north-western border of Nepal when returning from Tibet 
with “important documents”. Shortly thereafter King Tribhuvan, father of - 
King Mahendra, outlawed the Communist Party. The party headquarters 
was raided by the police and a number of Communist leaders were arrested. 

For three years Dr. Singh regularly called upon his followers over Radio 
Peking to overthrow the monarchy and set up a “People’s Republic” in the 
Himalayan Kingdom. He returned to Nepal in September 1955 when King 
Mahendra granted him a royal pardon. According to Dr. Singh six of his 

` followers perished in the Himalayan snow while crossing into Tibet and 
eleven others were won over by the Chinese Communists. He did not feel at 
home while in Communist China. 

The’ Communists, however, continued to create trouble for the Nepalese 
Government. With the assistance of the Chinese Communists from Tibet, 
they staged a revolt in the north-western part of Nepal in early 1953. In 
July of the same year groups of Communist armed bands equipped with 
Red Flag carried out anti-Government activities in Western Nepal. In Kath-" 
mandu Valley the Communists continued to work through the pro- 
Communist organisation, “Committee for the Protection of Civil Rights”. 


+ 
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In 1954 at its first All-Party Cdngress held underground in Kathmandu, 
the Nepalese Communist leaders decided to continue the struggle against the 
royal regime and vowed to replace the monarchy by a “Republican System”. 
- But in November 1955 the Communists changed their mind and adopted a 
moderate attitude toward the monarchy though the establishment of a 
“Republic” remained the objective of the CPN. In a statement the CPN 
said that it is futile to raise anti-King slogan as long as “the peasants and 
the majority of the people are not united for a struggle against the 
monarchy”. 

The trend of the moderation of the policy of the CPN was the result of 
the appointment of a leftist and pro-Chinese Nepalese leader, Mr. Tanka 
Prasad Acharaya, as Prime Minister of the Kingdom. The appointment of 
Mr. Acharaya, who was an ally of the CPN united front in 1951-52, as the 
Prime Minister raised the hope of the legalisation of the CPN and enhanced 
‘the opportunity to extend the Communist influence among the masses. 

But the Communist leaders were badly split on the question of legalisa- 
tion. As a price of the lifting of the ban, Mr. Acharaya insisted upon the 
acceptance of the constitutional monarchy by the CPN. The moderate group 
- of the party led by Kesarjung Raimajhi, General Secretary of the CPN, was 
ready to accept the constitutional monarchy. He argued that the Communists 
should accept the constitutional monarchy since conditions under the royal 
regime are more conducive to the growth of the strength of the CPN than 
under a government led by the Nepali Congress. But a group of extremist 
Communists led by Pushpalal opposed the idea and pleaded that the goal of 
. the establishment of a “Republic” should not be abandoned. Finally in April 
` 1956 the CPN in a written statement accepted the constitutional monarchy 
and the ban was lifted on the party. 

During Mr. Acharaya’s premiership the CPN gave its full support to his 
policy of abandoning Nepal’s special relationship with India. The CPN 
advocated the efjual friendship with India and Communist China and sup- 
ported Mr. Acharaya in establishing friendly relations with Peking. At the 
samo time the Communist leaders vainly tried to cooperate with the Nepali 
Congress Party to form a united front against the monarchy. 

Meantime the inner-party struggle continued between the two factions. 
At the second All-Party Congress held in June 1957 the struggle between the 
moderate and the extremist groups reached its climax. The moderate group 
denounced the talk of establishment of socialism in Nepal by extremists and 
asked the party members to work to bring about the development of 
“democracy” in Nepal. But the extremist group continued to demand the 
immediate abolition of the monarchy by means of a revolution. The extrem- 
ists also pleaded that the CPN should align itself with all “progressive 
forces” in the country to set up a Republic. 

At the end of the year 1957 the Communists, however, felt themselves 
strong enough to challenge the monarchy. They set up a short-lived “People’s 
Republic” at Rautahat in the Tibetan border. The Communists ran their 
“People’s Republic” for six months before the Government troops could 
scatter them. 
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During this period the Nepalese Communist leaders also launched a 
countrywide movement to extend their influence among the peasant popula- 
tion. But they were faced with various obstructions in their attempt to win 
over the rural population for Communism. The main obstacle was the 
popularity of the youthful King among the rural population. Another 
obstacle was the influence of the Hindu religion. The tradition of caste and 
the spiritual determinism involved in the Hindu belief in metempsychosis 


have been the major obstructions to Communist philosophy. And the ' 


Nepalese Communist leaders could do little about them. In an article in the 
Central Organ of the Communist Party of India, New Age, a Nepalese 
Communist leader accused King Mahendra for adopting “clever politics” 
‘in popularising the monarchy among the rural population and advised him 
“to limit” his function voluntarily as a constitutional monarch. The article 
also accused the monarch of maintaining “hundreds of Hindu temples” in 
the country. 

Also during this period the leaders of the Nepalese Communist Party like 
most other Asian Communist Parties began to look to Mao Tse-tung for his 
guidance. In 1959 the Central Committee of the CPN elected Mao Tse-tung 
as a permanent member in its Politbureau. 

In February 1958, when King Mahendra issued a proclamation saying 
that elections scheduled for February 1959 would be for a Parliament and 
not for a Constituent Assembly as promised earlier, the inner-party struggle 


‘ 


between the moderate and the extremist groups sharpened. The extremist . 


group refused to accept the decision of the King that Parliament would 
function under a constitution to be bestowed by the King, and launched a 
countrywide movement to force the monarch to hold elections for a Con- 
stituent Assembly. But in early March the Central Committee of the CPN 


rejected the demand of the extremist group and pleaded for the acceptance _ 


of the royal proclamation. In a resolution the Central Committee asked the 


party members “to turn the proposed Parliament into a powerful body” and - 


demanded that the constitution promised by the King must be a “demo- 
cratic” one. 

‘The moderate attitude of the Communist Party of Nepal was immediately 
rewarded by King Mahendra. In June of the same year King Mahendra 
appointed two top ranking Communist leaders to the Advisory Assembly 
formed to advise the Government until the elections had been completed. 
For the first time the Communist Party of Nepal thus received the royal 
ecoguition as a political force in the country. 

‘Though the CPN tried to exploit the royal recognition to win a better 
result in: 1959 elections, the result was a bitter disappointment for the Com- 
munist leaders. The Communists won only four seats in the Parliament. The 
disappointed result in the elections led to growing criticism of the moderate 
leadership of the party by the extremist group. Nevertheless the moderates 
managed to hold the control of the party leadership. . 

At the same time the Communists changed their tactics and began to 
‘criticise the Government of Mr. Koirala for alleged pro-Indian foreign 
policy. In their criticism of the Government, the Communists were imme- 
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diately supported by the Soviet Union. The Great Soviet Encyclopaedia 
accused the Nepali Congress Government of following an “anti-people” 
foreigh policy and lashed out at Prime Minister Koirala for permitting the 
recruitment of Gurkhas by Britain for the “suppression of the liberation 
movements in Malaya and other countries of South-East Asia”. The Com- 
munist China did not show any public interest to come to the support of 
CPN against the Koirala Government. 

Meantime the royal coup staged by King Mahendra in December 1960 
which toppled the Koirala Government threw the CPN into a new turmoil 
and drove the party underground. The Communist Party of Nepal, together 
with other political organisations, was outlawed by King Mahendra. A 
number of CPN leaders were arrested. But the majority of the top leaders 
went underground. In early 1961 as relations between Nepal and Communist 
China entered into a new stage, the Communists were freed. Many of the 
Communist leaders were even permitted to continue their political activities. 
King Mahendra also added a former Communist and one of the founder 
members of the Communist Party of Nepal, Sailendra Kumar Upadhayya, 
in his cabinet. 

During this period King Mahendra’s wrath was directed not against the 
Communist Party of Nepal, but in destroying the Nepali Congress and 
other democratic organisations in the country. This attitude of the King 
gave the Communists a tremendous opportunity to extend their influence 
among the population. But the Communist leaders failed to make use of the 
opportunity because of the increased inner-party struggle. The Communist 
leadership was divided into pro- and anti-monarchical groups and locked 
in a bitter struggle on this issue. The leader of the moderate group, Raim- 
ajhi, was in Moscow at the time of the royal coup. In his absence the 
extremist group tried vainly to seize the party leadership. 

In the middle of January 1961 when Raimajhi returned to Nepal, the 
struggle to control the party leadership began in full force. At a secret meet- 
ing of the Central Committee in March 1961 in Darbanga, India, the dispute 
between the two rival factions over the question of support to King Mahen- 
dra reached a critical stage. But finally the pro-monarchical group led by 
Raimajhi won the battle. The leader of the anti-monarchical group, Push- 
palal, found himself in a minority and was denounced as an “anti-party” 
leader. The defeat did not, however, discourage Pushpalal to give up his 
fight against the pro-monarchical group. In early 1962 he undertook a 
number of attempts to seize the party leadership. When he failed to achieve 
his objective, he announced his intention to set up a parallel Communist 
Party of Nepal. The announcement was immediately denounced by the pro- 
monarchical group and Pushpalal was accused of “actively conspiring” 
against the central leadership and indulging in “factional activities” to 
undermine the unity of the party. But no action was taken against him. 
Pushpalal and his supporters ignored the warning. 

In the pursuit of their objective the anti-monarchical group held the third 
All-Party Congress in Benares, India, in April 1962 without the participation 
of the pro-monarchical group. The Congress passed a series of resolutions 
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calling for a revolution to overthrow the monarchy in Nepal. It also 
denounced King Mahendra for upholding the cause of “right reactionary 
feudalism” at home and that of “imperialism” in the international arena.’ 
Tho newly elected General Secretary of the CPN Tulsilal Amatya announced 
that the CPN envisages a “united front” of all political parties and revolu- 
tionary forces against the “King’s dictatorial regime”. The Congress also 
demanded the complete transfer of power to the people and the establish- 
ment of a supreme sovereign Parliament. Raimajhi and other top members 
of the pro-monarchical group were expelled from the CPN. 

The Benares Congress finally split the Communist Party of Nepal into 
two rival factions—one supporting King Mahendra and the other opposing 
him. Shortly after the Benares Congress, the leader of the pro-monarchical 
group, Raimajhi, in a statement, condemned the anti-monarchical. faction 
and declared that “no democratic movement succeeds through violence and 
terroristic methods”. At the same time he announced the support of his 
group to King Mahendra. 

In October 1962, Raimajhi, in an article in the Nepalese newspaper 
“Samiksha”, pleaded for the “unity” of the country under the leadership of 
King Mahendra and said that since King Mahendra has been the “symbol” 
of the national unity “the entire country and Nepal’s real friends abroad 
have full confidence and faith in the King”. He also asked King Mahendra 
to form a “united front” in order to unite all “nationalistic and democratic 
forces” in the country for the solution of national problems. At the same 
time he promised that his group would not use the “united front” against 
the monarchy. 

King Mahendra immediately rewarded Raimajhi and his group for their 
support to the monarchy. Raimajhi was appointed by King Mahendra in 
his prestigious but powerless Raj Sabha, while two other top-ranking Com- 
munists were appointed as vice-Minister and a deputy Speaker of the 
National Panchayat respectively. The pro-monarchical group thus succeeded ' 
in infiltrating in political institutions set up by King Mahendra to rule his 
nation. 

The Communist Party of Nepal, like other Communist Parties, has not 
taken any stand in the conflict between the Soviet Union and Communist 
China. Neither Peking nor Moscow has taken any step to encourage the 
CPN leadership in taking a stand in their quarrel. But Raimajhi is known 
as a supporter of the Moscow line, while Pushpalal is considered as a 
follower of Peking’s hard course. The difference between Raimajhi and 
Pushpalal is just a difference in emphasis. In ideology and aim there is no 
difference. The aim of the pro-monarchical group is also the abolition of 
the monarchy in Nepal and an eventual establishment of a Republic. 

Meantime the policy followed by King Mahendra has given the CPN a 
decisive advantage. The Communists are now steadily infiltrating in political 
and social institutions set up by King Mahendra and their success will 
largely determine the future of monarchy in the Himalayan Kingdom. The 
inauguration of the Panchayat system in 1963 has provided the CPN with 
a valuable channel for organised activity. In the Panchayat elections in 
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1963 more than 80 per cent of members of the basic Panchayats have been 
either members or supporters of the CPN. In the National Panchayat nearly 
30 per cent of the members are supporters of Communism. The Communists 
- have also been able to infiltrate into the Government. A large number of 
teachers in the rural areas are today active supporters of the CPN. The 
Communist victory was due to thorough destruction of the Nepali Congress 
and other democratic organisations by King Mahendra. 

The Communist Party of Nepal is the only political organisetion functioning 
in the country, despite the ban on all political organisations, because of its 
well-knit underground machinery. Its present strength is estimated at about 
10,000 members, an increase of 4,000 members in the past six years. When 
the party was outlawed in December 1960 it had a membership of 6,000. 

The CPN also works through various pro-Communist organisations like 
All-Nepal Peace Council, Kisan Sangh (Farmers’ Association), Mahila 
(Women) Association and Students’ Federation. The illegal status of the 
CPN has not affected its work at all. 

-In the Kathmandu Valley the CPN is gaining strength. Communist 
activities have also spread in the Terrai region, in Dharan, Rautahat and 
Saptari districts, in the hills, in the Palpa, Dang, Pokhra and Dhenkuta 
districts. The vacuum created by the demolition of the Nepali Congress 
Party by King Mahendra is being filled by the Communists. The Commun- 
ists are now trying to win over the frustrated youth of the country. Though 
the Government tried to fill the vacuum through the National Guidance 
Movement, it has failed dismally. 

King Mahendra has said time and again that he is aware that former 
Communists are in his administration and that he is vigilant. But there is 
no opposition to the Communists by King Mahendra as against the Nepali 
Congress and other democratic organisations. King Mahendra also does not 
believe in the Marxist standard that Nepal could become the fertile soil for 
Communism. But a top ranking Nepalese politician said that Communist 
menace is real in the Himalayan Kingdom. And a Nepalese Communist 
leader predicted that Communism has a “very bright future in Nepal”. 

The suspension of democratic functions in the country has brought into 
sharp focus the possible role that Communism will play in its bid to capture 
the power. Many Nepalese think that Communists are just bidding for time. 
The ban on political parties has actually benefited the Communist Party 
most because it has an organisation which can work most effectively under- 
ground. In the words of a Nepalese Communist leader the ban has made it 
easier for the Communists to organise the country for a showdown with 
the monarchy. 

How long the present happy state of affairs between the King and the 
Communists will continue is a matter of speculation. This year the Chinese 
Communists plan to complete the road linking Tibet with Kathmandu. King 
Mahendra looks upon it as a vital trade artery, but Peking cannot help but 
see it as a key military route through the Himalayas. And before long.. 
however, the Chinese threat from Tibet became an inescapable reality to the 


Himalayan Kingdom. 
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THE RISE OF “BLACK POWER” IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


by Dr. Joseph S. Roucek 


summer of 1966 yielded one of the ugliest harvests of racial 
violence in memory of the United States.. Partly because of the 
desperate new militance symbolised by the rallying cry of “Black 

Power’, partly because of the white man’s ineptitude and uncertainty in 
meeting the Negro’s legitimate needs, there was hardly a major city in the 
US. that did not live with the fear of turmoil in the streets—and tho . 
terror of “The Long Hot Summer” is again stalking America’s urban 
congested ghettos today. 

Summer is the season of rioting in America, when the fetid heat of the 
slums and the sloughs of despair combine to send minorities into the 
streets. The lesson of Hough (Cleveland) in 1966 was the fesson of 
Brooklyn and Harlem (New York) in 1964 and of Watts (Los Angedes) 
1965. No important U.S. city could count itsef immune to the explosive- 
ness of Negro slums. 

The savagery that gripped Hough in 1966, a garbage-strewn, rat-infested 
Negro section of Cleveland that is known as “Rough Hough” or simply 
“The Jungle”, was a flagrant irresponsibility on the part of both Negroes 
and white officialdom. If ever a alum was predictably ripe for riot, it 
was Hough. Some 60,000 Negroes were jammed into a two-square mile 
warren of squat apartment houses and decaying mansions carved up into _ 
flats; the areas’ crime rate was the highest in the city; flocks of prostitutes 
hustied passers-by at every ciance; and hatred for the city’s police rans _ 
deep—the more so because the 2,140-man force had onty 130 Negro 
members and only two above the rank of patrolman. The urban-renewal 
programme in Hough has been labelled one of the nation’s worst. 

In Brooklyn’s crowded East New York section, a week of crackling 
border hostilities between a swelling Negro population and a shrinking, 
mostly Italian-white enclave, finally broke into open war during that hot 
summer of 1966. Mayor John V. Lindsay paid a peace-making visit to the 
area. But, shortly after he left, Negroes battled a raucous white picket 
line manned by members of “SPONGE’’—the Society for the Prevention 
of Negroes Getting Anywhere, ‘A. short time later, a sniper bullet kiled an 
11-year-old Negro boy. With that, enraged blacks rampaged in the streets, 
smashing windows with garbage cans, pillaging stores and showering 
bricks and tyre-jacks on police cars. It took 1,000 policemen to pacify 
the area. 

In Jacksonville, Florida, a column of 200 Negroes tacked a bil of 
grievance on the door of City Hall, then headed back to the ghetto past 
a gauntlet of white hecklers. One white spat on a Negro, touching-off an 
angry crossfire of bricks and bottles along the march route—and three 
furious nights of rock-tossing and fire-bombing in the West Side slums: 
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` In South Bend, Indiana, a Negro boy asked a white girl to sit with him 
in a restaurant—and was promptly chased away by whites; in a bristling 
melte that followed, Negroes traded salvos of bottles and bricks with 
whites, knocking unconscious one 15-year-old white girl and shattering a 
white youth’s jaw. Police tried to part the combatants with dogs, finally 
, scattered the Negroes by racing their patrol cars through the mobbed 
streets. Rain momentarily brought peace—but the next night three Negro 
youths waylaid a 52-year-old white man and fractured his skull with a © 
brick. 


In San Francisco, a Negro patrolman shot a Negro robbery suspect on 
the Filmore slum—and brought an angry crowd of Negroes surging and 
shouting (“Uncle Tome must diel”) through the streets. Roving gangs 
smashed windows, beat and robbed passers-by, set seven fires with Molotov 
cocktails. 

In the aftermath, the simplest solution was to look for villains—to blame 
the disorders on youth gangs or extremist groups. 

Police officials in the riot-torn cities acknowledged the existence of a 
formally structured organisation of Negro extremists, bent on promoting 
violence, the “Black Power” organisations. But, for the most part they 
do not believe that extremist organisations so far have played anything 


© more than æ minor. role in influencing the course of the riots. 


Some have not been so tentative in their conclusions. Democratic 
Senator Frank J. Lausche of Ohio declared that the riots “are part of a 
national conspiracy executed by experts ”, arguing that the pattern in the 
major riot cities of Cleveland, Chicago, and Brooklyn indicated careful 
' planning and organisation. But U.S. Attomey General Nicholas 
Katzenbach did not reach the same conclusion: “There are always some 
groups which seek to exploit disorder.. We have information about them 
and are keeping an eye on them.” 

The chief group to which Katzenbach referred, and one that Senator 
Lausche also had in mind, is the Revolutionary Action Movement (R.A.M.), 
also called the Revolutionary Armed Movement. F.B.L Director J. Edgar 
Hoover described, in March, 1965, R.A.M. to a Congressional Committee 
as “a highly militant, secretive organisation following the Chinese-oriented 
Marxist-Leninist line that believes in replacing capitalism with socialism”. 
It advocates, he said, “that Negroes arm themselves and fight violence 
with violence”. Hoover pinpointed these groups in 1965 as being in 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit. In Brooklyn, after preliminary 
investigation in July, 1966, of the Bedford-Stuyvesant violence, Brooklyn 
District Attorney Aaron Koota acknowledged that “wo have a working 
knowledge of RAM.” 

The man behind RAM., though it is doubted he is now any more than a 

“spiritual leader”, is Robert Franklin Williams, President of the . 
N.A.A.CP. (Tho National Association for the Advancement of Coloured 
People) chapter in Monroe, N.C., until 1961. Involved in promoting violence 
in Monroe and wanted by the F.B.L on a kidnapping charge, Williams fled 

to Cuba. Until March, 1966, he had broadcasted “Radio Free Dixie” 


` 
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violence. ‘He also printed an inflammatory newsletter, The Crusader, which 


was distributed in the Northern slums. In July, 1966, he was reported to be ~ ` 


in Peking en route to North Vietnam, where he was to broadcast to US. 
Negro soldiers urging them to refuse to fight. 
Even those who hold that a conspiracy exists, such as Senator Lausche, 


doubt that the biack-nationalist extremist groups are responsible for ` 


master-planning the race riots in detail. Police usually believe that at 
least the origins of the violence were spontaneous, not premeditated. 

In Baltimore, race violence was touched off by actions not of Negro 
extremists but of whites, when, after the rally of the Maryland National 
Sates Rights Party, gangs of white youths roamed into Negro neighbour- 
hoods, insulting residents and skirmishing with young Negroes. 

Baltimore police reported that between 40 and 100 Black Muslim 
followers had been drifting into the city from Los Angeles, apparently 


to organise retaliatory moves against further attacks from whites. It is. 


this kind of intensity movement that suggests to authorities an expanding 
network of communications between black-nationalist extremist groups. 


At the end of July, 1966, Stokely Carmichael, the young national Chairman 


of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (S.N.LC.K.), announced 
‘that his group would meet with Elijah Muhammad, the Blick Muslim 
leader, and representatives of R.A.M. The purpose rae 
finding a common understanding of the term "Black Pt 

‘Many students of the Negro movement, and especially the leaders, — 
regard conventional political means as inadequate to the demands of the” 
hour. They believe something should happen éast—that the enormity of 
the problem demands a directness of action that is difficult, if not 


impossible, to achieve through established legal channels of a complex - 


» democratic 


society. 
Until recently, the American Negro revolt has summed its aspirations. 


in a one-word battle cry—‘‘Freedom’’—and in the promise of an old hymn 
Se ne any eee eee encom, Home) ay: (‘We Shall 
Overcome! ”). 

But Freedom Road had taken a disconcerting new tum by the timo the 
James H. Meredith March arrived, 12,000 strong, at the steps of the 
Mississippi State capital at Jackson during the summer of 1966; counter- 
pointed against the old call for freedom was a catchy new slogan: “Black 
Power!” This slogan posed a grave new challenge for that foose and 


factious assortment of groups known perhaps too optimistically as tho 


Movement. 

Most visible among the proponent of Black Power were angular, young 
(at 25) Stokely Carmichael and his radical confréres of the Student Non- 
. Violent Co-ordinating Committee, They, in tum, rode the crest of a new 
wave of “black consciousness” that had lately divided the Movement by 
calling some of its most basic assumptions into question. 

The S.N.C.C.’s “black consciousness” philosophy and its “Black Power” 
chant had.grown out of 6 years of cumulative anger on the part of. student 


re 
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incident, disappointmént after disappointment, in the drive for civil rights. 

In the minds of the student committee members, the most damning 
indictment of white society is the fact that-there have been more than 30 
civil rights killings in the last decade and only three convictions—none 
for more than 10 years. 


. Ail of this lent credence to the rhetoric of Communists, Trotskyites and 


_ followers of Malcolm X, the one-time Black Muslim, who had worked 
-an e eaten, Commitee: Eoi pine. ox Hane Ago secon eer, ae 


organisation in early 1960. 
‘But m he dad ihinda cono tai ioe See *Gern ‘black 
consciousness” philosophy, one that has Matcolm X as its prophet but its 


‘own war cry, “Black Poweri”, and a sew slogan directed at whites:: 


“Movo on over, or we'll move on over you!” 
The black power movement is not “black nationalism” in the sense that 
the term is normally used. It is hot paramilitary or dedicated to all-black 


‘states or to the transport of Negroes beck to ‘Africa. And, unlike the 
‘Black Muslims, it does not exclude whites—providing that they are willing: 
-* to join on the student commitiee’s terms. 


All in all, the philosophy tells Negroes that white society has failed 
them, that American democracy is a collection of impressive catchwords 


. that command only lip service from the white man, that the Negro is as 
` ‘good if not better than the white man, and that his only salvation fies in 


selling political power wherever he possesses the numerical strength to out- 
vote the white man. ; 

There is something intoxicating about the chant “Black Power!” H 
leads Stokely Carmichael, the student committee chairman, to talk of 
tearing down courthouses. And H feads Wille Ricks, an aide to 
Carmichael, to mutter that ‘‘white blood will flow”. 

Many student committee members now say that the Negro can prove 


`- his manhood only by fighting back at the white man with whatever arms 


he may possess, and some quietly tell others in the civil rights movement 


. that a riot is the only language the white man understands. 


tho- 
argument against their new philosophy—that civi rights murders and » 
non-violent reaction have led to legislation ‘while riots and ha 
prodyced reaction and action. ` 

Perhaps Carmichael, who at 24 had been jailed 27 times and had seen 
friends die in the civil rights cause, summed up the new mood of the 
student committee best. It was after 2,500 Negroes and white supporters 
had been routed by tear gas from a public school for Negroes 


f 
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“Pm so tired, so weary, so tired”, Carmichael said again and again before 
disappearing with his friends into the darkness. 

There is no question that the ideology, not fully formulated, of 
Carmichacl’s group, has been growing more and more popular, since it 
offers the evanescent dream of Black Power—a mix of cynicism and 
romanticism that sounds realistio—until it confronts the final reality that . 
Negroes make up only 10% of the U.S. population. Their first premise 
is that the Negro must be taught pride in himself; then, whether he lives 
in Harlem or Waits or Black Belt Dixie, he must organise to take contro! 
of his own destiny. 

But how? i 

Theoretically, Black Power can assert itself by electoral arithmetic: the 
Negro vote will assure Negro right. But the means become vague where 
whites outnumber Negroes. S.N.C.C.’s hot-eyed theoreticians then talk 
dreamily about striking coalitions with other Negro groups and even with 
separate-but-equally-radical “white. panther” parties. (Their Los Angeles 
chapter, P Ee TE E EAE at eid oe eo 
city.) ; 

. But, so far, SN.C.C. has been able to find more response than 
co-operation among the other Blacks. The once-solid front of the civil 
rights movement had crumbled by July 1966—for the moment at least— 

and battle lines began being drawn for what was apparently the start of a 
long and bitter struggle for the allegiance of America’s 22-million Negroes. 
‘The unity of the organisations had been shattered by the rising cry of 
“Black Power”. 

The break between the older and more moderate groups (the National 
Association for the Advancement of Coloured People and the Urban 
League) and the younger and more radical ones (The Congress of Racial 
Equality and the Student Non-violent Co-ordination Committee) seemed 
total in July, 1966 when both C.O.R.E. and the N.AA.CP. held their 
annual conventions. 

In Baltimore, C.O.R.E.’s 23rd annual convention rang with cheers as 
speakers-called for Black Power, self-defence against attack, and castigated 
Negro moderates as “the Toms”, and ‘“‘chickeny black preachers” who 
had sold out, 


In Los Angeles, almost simultaneously, the cheers of the 1,500 delegates 


Roy Wilkins, N.AA.CP.’s executive director, nevertheless attacked 
Bice Power as “the father of hatred and the mother of violence”. 

' What had happened in the Negro civil rights movement has been a 
basic and deep philosophic divergence between the moderates and the 
activists, Wilkins and the Urban League’s Whitney Young represent 
mainly the Negro middle classes; they are deeply committed to the idea 
of integration into the American mainstream and to the continued use of 
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the ‘legislative, ' administrative ‘and, particularly, judicial finchinery to 
advance toward that goal. And, like the Rev. Dr. Martin Lather King, 
Jr., they are committed to nonviolence. 

Many of the militant activists, Paroa sien Ike aa 
and McKissick—are impatient with the slow workings of the democratic 
process and they have given up white society and its ability or desire to 
change and accept the Negro as equals. They have come to feel that the 
society is degenerate and will never accept the Negro without a show of 
power. i 

It is the Negro middle class, they claim, which gets the new well-paid 
government jobs proliferating under the anti-poverty programmes, not 
the poor and the ghetto-dwellers who make up 95% of American Negroes. 
It is the Negro middle class, they say, which reaps the financial, educational 
and other benefits that arise every time the ghetto dwellers demonstrate, 
march, raise hell, frighten the white power structure, get beaten’ or killed. 
The condition of the black masses remains unchanged, they say, and it is 
to these masses that the militants appeal. 

“As long as-the white man has all the power and money, nothing wil 
happen because we have nothing”, says McKissick. But just what Black 
Power means remains ambiguous—perhaps deliberately so. “We will not 
define our own tactics whether they (whites) like it or not”, asserts 
Carmichael. Unlike the moderates, who are speaking to both whites and 


. Negroes, the militants are speaking only and directly to Negro ghetto- 


dwellers and in words which will stir them and win their support. 

The attacks of Negro activities, combined with the praise of white 
liberals and Administration spokesmen, have raised fears in the N.A-A.CP. 
and the Urban League that they are prone to appear to the Negro masses 


..a& merely instruments of the “white structure’, lulling the ghettos into 


apathy with programmes that do not touch the real needs. - 

But Dr. Martin Luther King feels that the choice is not just between 
these two. There is a third road, his way of militant non-violence. ‘People 
have to understand that the choice is no longer between nice little meetings 
and non-violence. It is between military non-violence and riots”. 

' The meld of black nationalism and black consciousness is 

prominent in postwar Watts (Los Angeles) and Harlem. Frederick J. 
Hacker, a psychologist who studied the August 1965 riots, wrote in 
Frontier magazine that it had left “a strange sense of pride and accomplish- 
meat which is actually the finding of a national and racial identity”. That 
feeling is visible on the omnipresent T-shirts emblazoned with pictures 
of Malcolm X and with proud declarations that the wearer is the veteran 
of the “first” Watts revolt. The bald spirit of black consciousness pervades 
the whole community. Young black nationalists provide some of the 
leadership that resulted in the controversies, violence and arrest of five 
persons at Harlem’s Public School 175 in June, 1966. Nationalist elements 
supported school boycotts there and advocated more. Negro teachers im 


‘Harlem, control of school politics by parents in the area, and a stress on 
, African history studies. (“We have black counterparts to Charlemagne 
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ad Goen Mary”, one black nationalist leader said recently.) 


The over-all black nationalist community is thought to be a very small 
part of the total- Negro population, but close observers feel it is having 
a small but steady growth. The rallying cry for Dr. King’s recent campaign 
in Chicago was not “integrate” but “end slums”; this means, in effect, 
Black Power without calling it that. Mainstream leaders now find it easy 
to understand where the Black Power play came from. “Many people”, 
said Dr. King, “are terribly frustrated about broken promises, deferred 
dreams and the slow pace of the nation rectifying the basic ills confronting 
the Negro community’. Beneath the chauvinistic overtones, in fact, some. 
see it as a psychic phase the Negro must pess through on his way to full 
equality: a period of group identity and solidarity comparable (as S.N.C.C. 
is fond of pointing out) to the experience of the Irish, the Italians and the 
Jews. “The Irish don’t go around talking about Irish powe”, Roben 
Green, a ‘King’s staffer, noted—but the Irish were never excluded from 
power quite so long or so systematically, as the Negro on S.N.C.C’s 
Southern beat. 

Generally speaking, the black nationalist represents an angry, amorphous 
and fragmented community that, by choice, is out of both the American 
and the American Negro mainstream. Themes common to the majority 
of black nationalists are far fewer than those that keep the several groups 
apart and they include: a fierce pride in being Black; support for Negro 
enterprise; the belief that racial integration will not work; the idea that 
Negroes should own their own communities and the feeling that Negroes 
who are not yet committed to black nationalism will “soon see the light” 

While these attributes are also common to the Black Muslim followers 
of Elijah Muhammad, the Black Muslim is primarily a religious man, - 
but black nationalists are not necessarily religious. 

The confusion about the black nationalists is, however, not fully the 
fault of those on the outside looking in, for the groups accepting this 
general classification express many differences in their own goals and 
philosophies. This fragmentation is quite clear in New York City where 
some black nationalists advocated going back to Africa, others want a 
separate nation within the U.S., and stil others want Harlem as a city 
unto itse#. Some-wear only African garb and study African languages. 
Some say they hate whites while others tolerate whites in business or 
impersonal dealings, and still others are married to whites or have white 
gitl friends. Many black nationalists are former Black Muslims who 
either came to disagree with the stem discipline or teachings, or backslid 


- from the 


group. 

. The participation of black nationalists, as a group, in the Harlem riots 
of July, 1964, is alsa a source of conflict, Some were observed urging ' 
youths to join the battles against the police, while others talked against 
rioting. 

In addition, there is a preponderance of black nationalists, or Afrophiles, 
ee S 
the music, art and styles of the African continent. 
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Ai the samo time, there are many Negroes. who identity themselves 
strongly with Africa and back up the growing black consciousness in 
Americas and suppor the groping black scomscoumnces: (berg, DIt ae 


‘ object to being labelled black nationalists. 


< he Abian dani aadis apet iabe anag young Nand 
in large, urban centres, with the popularity of “Afro” or natural hair 
styles; the growth of interest in the study of African history, music and 
dance and the general acceptance (often a preference) for the substitution 
of the term black or Afro-American for Negro. 

Today’s black nationalistic groups are for the most part recruited from 
the lower socio-economic and marginal classes, and are for the most part 
followers of the teachings of the late Marcus Garvey, who stressed the 
need for economic, cultural and political independence, 

. Malcolm X, who voiced strictly black nationalistic sentiments for only 
about a year, nonetheless had a significant effect on current: black 
nationalist thinking, -especially among the younger advocates. (Malcoim X 
became a black nationalist spokesman in March, 1964, after breaking with 
the Black Muslims and was killed in February, 1965). He also served to 
a great extent to bring biack nationalism to nationwide attention after 
a virtual blackout of information to outsiders when the Garvey era passed. 

. In recent years some black nationalists have found that they are being 

ingly heard in Harlem and beyond on a variety of issues, and 
they have been extremely vocal. 

Probably the most feared fringe group of the Black Power is the hard- 
core extremists who plan to turn Negro frustration into violence and wage 
“urban guerrilla warfare” against the white enemy. 

There is a ecore of Negro extremists in major American cities who 
have been storing arms and “stoking the anger of the black ghettos”. 
Most of them in their 20’s and early 30’s, are counting on the failure of 
responsible leadership, black and white, to meet the demands of the Negro. 
These young “red hots” feel that ‘the white man is being badly 
misinformed by his Negro plenipotentiaries, the civil rights leaders”, most 
of whom long since have feft and lost contact with the ghetto. They are 
sure—and there is evidence to support them—that “extremism is much 
closer to the mood of the ‘brothers on the streets’ than the establishment 
leadership is”. 

Their avowed aim is chaos; ‘“Wattses, lots of them—only worse, much 
“ worse”. Scattered throughout the United States are groups with weapons 
caches—sniper rifles, sidearms, shotguns, automatics, even bazookas— 
hidden in tenement coalbins, in vacant attics, in the basements of funky 
bars; there is, too, a plentiful stockpile of empty soda bottles, rag wicks, 
funnels and cans of gasoline that convert into instant incendiaries of the 
typo which, at Watts in south Los ‘Angeles, in August, 1965, levelled more 


from riots. Among the members a large percentage have attended college— 
some stfil are students—and many have advanced degrees. Among them 
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are writers, actors, lawyers, engineers, teachers,’ ministers, musicians, 
architects, athletes and pocts—and some who have been Marxists or 
members of the Mao-admiring Progressive Labour Movement, but now 
scorn these affiliations. ` 

At some points many‘of them parted company with the separatist 
concept—a black state, a black nation, back to Africa, a Third World— 
as cynical and unrealistic rallying cries. Some are former Black Muslims, 
some come out of the proliferation of black nationalist movements, but 
some tend to look on the Muslim prophet Elijah Muhammad as just a 
hate him more-—for he is the Negro to whom Whitey turns for answers 
to racial questions (while Elijah, at least, directs his appeal on the ghetto 


and stresses blackness as a virtue); at the same time, they disdain King ' 


since they view the whole civil rights movements with contempt because 


it speaks only for the black bourgeoisie—‘‘boozhies”, as they are known 


in ghetto circles, 


While extremism dominates the general sentiment of the ghetto people, - 


it is difficult to determine the structure of black extremist 
They proliferate under such names as Uhuru, Black Arts, R.A.M., Black 


Flag, Black Vanguard; they, overan. merge. go undeee oun reapponr and : 


, Teorganise under other names in other locations. 


At the moment, the most influential and feared is the RAM. group 
The Revolutionary Action Movement (or more recently, the Revolutionary 
Armed Movement), an umbrella-like fraternity with an estimated 1,000 
violence-bent brothers scattered through the Negro ghettos of the East 
Coast. (R.A,M. had its beginnings among a group of students who went 
to Cuba in 1964 against State Department’s prohibition and came under 


the influence of radical activists whom they met there). The spiritual’ 


father of the organisation is Robert Franklin Williams, a stock, soft-spoken 
‘American ex-Marine, who once belonged to a white Unitarian church and 
headed an N.A.A.C. chapter in Monroe, N.C., who was preaching and 


practising armed resistance to white violence in the Klan-infested Union 


County area. 
In strategic terms, the racial crisis 


The latter is perhaps also the marked development in race relations since 


1966, It has manifested itself not only in Southern retaliatory violence _ 


but in the shifting attitudes of non-Southern whites. The i 


obvious confluence of racial, caste and class factors may set the spark of 


& new movement. But there is little chance of such a movement effecting 
er ee ee Re ee ere 
politics. . 


[Dr. Joseph S. Roucek is former Chairman, Professor of the Department 
of Sociology’ and Political Science, University of Bridgeport, (Conn.).] 


the Amecican political’ 
fey cel aay we ee se, on`. 
the one hand, and a burgeoning white counter-revolution, on the other.’ 
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MEDICAL RESEARCH AND MEDICAL ETHICS 
by Harley Williams, M.D.- 


EEA EE E EA taeda 
from reports and statistics. It does not really help us, for instance, 
to know that the Medical Research Council spends thirteen million 

pounds a year; that every medical school in the land devotes more of its 
- resources to research. That nowadays a young doctor seeking a consultant 
post must at least profess an interest in research, and produce published, 
papers. 

-To-understand why research is really vital, it is more profitable to sit 
for half an hour in a hospital outpatient department. There, we shall 
seo spectacles of misery and courage. The three major killers—stroke, 
_ cancer, and heart disease—are certainly represented among those sad- 
looking individuals who are wheeled along the corridor. There are many 
so-called ‘minor’ conditions: skin diseases which go on for months, chronic 


\ 


rheumatism, metabolic illnesses. Obscure medical puzzles such as” 


| 
a 
| 


muscular dystrophy. We are shocked at the number of different ways in j 


which it is possible to die, and the time that may elapse before ill-health 
brings us to the grave. Half an hour facing human wretchedness gives an 
idea of the desperate need for more knowledge. The faces of these out- 
patients are a more eloquent justification than statistics. 

In every disease, the honest clinician will tell you that he is gravely 
~ hampered through lack of knowledge. And a chronic illness in the family, 
is apt to be disconcerting. The rehabilitation of a stroke victim requires 
reserves of human patience in a way inspiring to watch, yet testifying to 
the immature level which medicine has so far reached. A mental break- 
- down causes havoc in a household. These familiar buman miseries cry 
out for more knowledge. And knowledge, it appears, is to be found, only 
in more research. 

The idea of deliberately seeking knowledge of the human body is 
comparatively recent in history. True, original observation was practised 
_ by Aristotle and by Hippocrates more than two thousand years ago— 
but the habit was forgotten. The book—not the experiment—-became the 
source of knowledge. For two milleniums physicians were more eager to 
read what Hippocrates had written on a sheepskin roll than to follow his 
own spirit of enquiry. For centuries, even dissection of the dead body was 
forbidden by the church. Statecraft, law, astronomy, physics and chemistry, 
literature, and architecture all developed. But until a century and a half 
ago, with notable exceptions, the greatest minds were content to get their 
medicine out ota Dock: probably an Arabic translation of the original 
Greek, subsequently rendered into Latin, then into English. 

To this the great exception was William Harvey the real founder of 
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| sciėntific medicine wlien ho published (1628) his book on tho circulation 
' of the blood. Yet for nearly two centuries Harvey’s experimental method, 
) Hike that of Aristotle’, was hardly used, There were few medical scientists. : 
! True, John Hunter (1728-1793) made original researches into anatomy 
} and biology and filled his museum in Leicester Square with bottled organs, 
« giants’ skeletons and examples of every abnormality known to surgeons. 
, Joseph Lister (1827-1912) revolutionised surgery by following the discovery 
' qf microbes by Louis Pasteur. Only in the last quarter of a century has 
medical research become the chief intellectual activity of medical schools, 
and has acquired glamour for the general public. The audience on TV, 
that is ourselves, is encouraged in an atmosphere of dramatic excitement. 
Wo often uss the word ‘breakthrough’. The history of medicine shows that 
the dramatic moments in research generally aro prepared over a long 
period, and require much time for their fulfilment. 

Tt is my belief that this modern development in medical research has 
not been matched by corresponding progress in medical ethics, Let us 
frst Of all note) aore Of Ihe Waye i WICU: TE sume ALEL Ay 
o E a 

` Preventive medicine based upon research can claim great triumphs. Take 

management of tuberculosis. In our grandfathers’ day, this was a — 
/ great scourge of the young and old in all classes and countries. Treatment 
‘* was prolonged, and often ineffective. Eighty years ago the germ of TB was” 
discovered and the whole outlook changed. Rational measures of hygiene 
made the- death rate begin to decline. Better housing, better nutrition, 
completed this progress, though two world wars kept # back. Then m 
~ the 1940s and 1950s came the new drugs: streptomycin, isoniazid, and 
PAS—all products of medical seeking. The results have been spectacular. 
AP ee eee 
minor disease, and in the tropical world it is diminishing also 
triumphs are found in typhoid, diphtheria, poliomyelitis, and other common 
infections. 
` The control of heart disease is only beginning. Some inborn (congenital) 
defects of-tho heart—such as the ‘hole in the heart’ malformation—can be 
' cured by surgery and an infant who, twenty years ago, would never have 
reached adult life, may now look forward to the normal span. Rheumatic 
, heart disease has been controlled through an improvement of social. 
* conditions. oe E O 
seems to be getting a little less obscure. 

Each year wo are spending more time and talent upon research, To 
this activity wo are dedicating the best of our younger minds. In every 
field, you will find an atmosphere of hope. Yet haf an hour in the 
outpatient departmem is sufficient to give a sobering view, and to show 
Rt eee eer ee 
more effort. 


: There is a tendency to think that new discoveries can be guaranteed ` 
(care E eee But there is always the mysterious 


i 
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unknown, beyond logic and human foresight. Big medical discoveries are 
nearly always unexpected and in a sense, each major advance disproves 
what was generally accepted before. Even dispassionate research workers, 
who train themselves to accept nothing but objective evidence are in danger 
of following the fashion of what is currently believed. Expert knowledge 
_ of a particular department is shared by a group who tend to become 
armoured against innovation, mistrustful of what disproves what they 
now teach their students. An illustration of this is the discovery of penicillin 
- by Alexander Fleming in 1929. Fleming, one of the world geniuses of 
medicine, was a leading authority upon a particular microbe called the . 
staphylococcus, on which he was writing a volume for a medical 

encyclopaedia. One day he noticed that his iive cclonies of the 

staphylococcus, on plates of jelly, were being destroyed by a green mould 
—a common laboratory nuisance—which comes in from the air— and is 
similar to the mould im Stilton cheese. Of course, other bacteriologists 
had noticed this and dismissed it as the inevitable hazard of their working 
lives which are concerned with pure, uncontaminated cultures. Fleming had 
the curiosity to investigate that particular mould (it’s called pencillium) 
and ask why it had such a powerful effect in destroying the staphylococcus. 
From the mould be extracted a fluid which was found to be capable of 
killing off not only the staphylococcus, but many other organisms as well. 
‘Fleming produced his mould in a large flask and extracted the penicillin. 
But in time, the extract evaporated and disappeared. He could never, 
with methods then available, produce enough penicillin to use on a large 
scale, All he could achieve was to confirm its value in a few cases. Tho 
story of a great discovery seemed finished. 

Nearly ten years passed. Between 1929 and 1939 the factory-made 
sulphonamide drugs formed the standard treatment for bacterial infections. 
Medical authority was strongly in favour of these chemical germ killers. 
Fleming obtained littk support for his belief in the value of pertictllin— 
ft was completely new, it contradicted current ideas. At the beginning of 
the second world war Howard Florey and Ernst Chain discovered by the 
, use of ‘freeze drying’ a technical method of producing penicillin on a very 
large scale. It became a world-wide drug, and was the first of a group of 
curative agents called antibiotics—obtained from living organisms. The 
ten year interval between Fleming’s discovery and the eventual exploitation 
of penicillin shows how an original idea may be held back through technical 
limitations and human disbelief. 

‘Since medical research is now an institutional activity, largely supported 
by public funds, the danger of following fashion is likely to increase. The 
new idea is often the unpopular idea. Our young medical researchers 
certainly need to be trained in methods of technique, statistics, etc. But 
the spark of originality remains essential end great discoveries represent 
bonus and cannot be assured. 

Medical research requires expensive apparatus. Scientists are giving 
up the slide rule in favour of the computer, and employ the electron 
microscope which magnifies fifty thousand times. sa aes ada 
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said ot E DE EPEN A ee Winchance "Ue apace eave the 
reverse direction. The mediaeval physicians trusted Aristotle for every- 
thing. Research workers today are dependent upon their machines. We 
are reminded of Samuel Butler’s fantasy in Erewhon—when the machines 
take control of life and use human beings merely as the humble agent for 
reproducing themselves! 

Indeed medical research today may be forgetting man. He has endocrine 
organs: like the chimpanzee, blood like that of other mammals, He 
breathes like a rabbit. Yet man is man, and his organs are controlled by 
brain which is unique. We need something more than a biology that 
emphasises the nearness of men to animals. We need a science which 
regards him as a human being also. 

Medical ethics in its fullest sense includes those powerful forces that 
belong to man’s soul; his sensibility, willpower, fears, and his ability to © 
motivate himsetf into illness—or heakth. Hippocrates who died about 
377 B.C. is very modern about the doctors’ professional ethics. Tho 
Hippocratic code represents a most enlightened set of rules for medical 
practice, and young graduates still take the Hippocratic oath. Apart from 
this, medical ethics as a whole has not changed very much in two 
thousand years. 

Yet every important discovery in medicine brings an ethical problem._ 
Take for instance the treatment of kidney disease by dialysis, a method of 
purifying the bloodstream by ingenious apparatus. These machines require 
highly trained teams and only a few patients can be handled. Yet there 
aro large numbers of kidney sufferers who would benefit from this. treat- 
ment. How are the fortunate few to be selected? Are there any principles 
which the doctor ought to follow in choosing which patient to cure, and 
which patient to leave outside the range of help? The same problem - 
occurs in other diseases. Soon, we shall be replacing a damaged human 
heart with an artificial contrivance—a substitute heart—and perhaps 
also a substitute lung—for one which is diseased. And the organs so used 
may come from dead bodies of those who lost their lives in accidents. 
There are formidable ethical problems here. Contraceptive pills have 
started a tremendous moral argument. The use of animals for scientific 
experiment disturbs the consciences of a significant minority. How far 
Should private. conscience prevail against obvious public advantage? 
Statistical surveys which involve treating patients by the ‘blind trial’ method 
have to be controlled so that the welfare of the individual shall not be 
submerged in the interest of the experiment. (On this an important 
“international declaration has been made at Helsinki.) The science of 
genetics places responsibility for our diseases upon previous generations 
sand olai obliges the prackaing doctor-4o make mibiles ethical OiR mema 
The handling of dying patients constitutes a field where science and ethics 
mert. ‘ 
+. In no British university is there a chair which teaches medical ethics. 
‘The physical aspects of medical research are creating masses of new 
knowledge while we remain comparatively innocent of the ethical problems- 
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they involve. Modern research thinks of practical success. Medical ethics 
- takes into account the failures inevitable in our human condition. - 

This fascinating activity called medical research is dealing—with 
increasing success—with one part of the life of man. It chooses a clear 
and narrow field—preventing and curing diseases through rational under- 
standing. It has little interest in the purpose of life, and probably $ you 
asked him where medical science is taking us, the scientist would say that 

’ ‘he cannot give an answer to a theoretical speculation. If we are really to 
make the most of the splendid promise of research, we should pay more 
attention to medical ethics which illuminate the human side of disease. 

We are back to the beginning of our discussion. One cannot understand 
- the value and significance of medical research from statistics or expenditure. 
Reading about research projects in a scientific magazine does not greatly 
enlighten you. To appreciate those findings you would have to de an 
expert in several techniques and jargons, and even a specialist who reads 
about a subject not his own is as mystified as yourself. The modem 
scientist refines his descriptions, lifting them out of the range of ordinary 
experience. Mathematics is used on every page. He tries to eliminate 
from his technique anything that might be thought of as specifically human. 
Modern biology has become as complex as space research which goes 
beyond our normal experience of human fife. Human disease is lifted 
into a rarefied zone where only logic, mathematics, and pure science have 
any authority. The scientist studies things which can be measured and 
subjected to statistical analysis. But what has happened to the human 
being? — 

Against this background of scientific orthodoxy, it seems naive and 
sentimental to pose the question ‘What is all this research for?” Scientists 
are controlling symptoms, preventing pain, and adding years to a man’s 
l#e. Such work in the future will certainly prevent unnecessary pain and 
premature death. To amplify this amazing new knowledge we need a 
different kind of knowledge about man. The really valuable and significant 
results will come not in these discoveries themselves, but in the fresh 
dimension of the human spirit they will open up when knowledge is used 
‘as a whole, for man as a whole. The first thing a sick persons hoses is 
his wholeness. To give him back this complete integration af body and 
mind we need a different kind of knowledge: not biology, not chemistry, 
not psychology. For these sciences break off their study at the point 

_ where man himseif—the unique being— becomes really interesting. 

A modern Hippocrates would do this for us. A modem Aristotle 
would bring together in one synthetic embrace of the mind, the detailed 
information which our scientists are giving us. 
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by Raymond Lamont Brown 


are few peoples who have experienced such e wide variety of . 


international events as the Japanese, and in so shont a period of time. 
Few peoples, too, were so unprepared for such changes. 

Japanese institutions and the feudal way of life had remained much the 
same for almost a thousand years, since the decline of the Heian court. 
Wal did the people remember the Edict of 1639; words which had come 
from Heaven through the mouth of their beloved mikado. 

Gia De UNNS, ae Tor dd tone as 1S Aon itall continue to I tho world, let 
man attempt to land in Japan, even as an ambassador; and let this order 
never be iiitriiged, on pain Of death.” 

Thus were the doors of Japan slammed shut. 

For almost the whole of the time the country was ruled by the warrior 
class; the individual families of powerful nobles, daimyo—foudal lords, 
and shoguns—generalissimos. In their Bakufu (shogunates) they were 
omnipotent, even the Emperor, akhough a direct descendant of tho Sun 
Goddess Amaterasu O-Mikami, was a puppet. 

The Meiji Restoration of 1868 was a profound revolution, in that it was 
carried out by Imperial Decree. Top Tart tiiat Ae Came droni they diane 
Emperor smoothed its way to ultimate success. 

So ciated cstanishings waa tlic one audio aicniy “thal Foeavor 
Emperor Meiji, that many look upon the actual Meiji Restoration as an 
almost bloodless transference of power. 

From the close of the year 1857 there had ensued in Japan ten years of 
tension and confusion. Foreign diplomats and merchants had been able 
to establish a risky residence in Japan, and were considered by most of the 
Japanese to be untrustworthy barbarians. For some time pressure had 
been put on the shogunate by Great Britain, Russia and the United States 
to “open up” Japan. The fact that the shogunate failed to put up successful 
resistance to this pressure was fatal to its power. The Bakufu entered 
their death 

The ‘ ‘Outside Lords” of the four western fiefs, Satsuma, Choshu, Tosa 
and Hizen—the Tozama—revolted and as a direct resuk caused the 
Shogun Tokugawa Keiki to resign his position, voluntarily, to the Emperor 
Meiji, who had succeeded his father Emperor Komei at the age of fifteen. 

A new clan government was established which had the outward 
appearance of a true monarchial restoration in which the Emperor ruled 
through his ministers. In truth the new government was an oligarchy with 
its key members being samurai retainers from Satsuma and Choshu, and 
from two smaller western clans. These dozen shishi—men of high purpose 
—formed the apex of power of this Meiji—Enlightened Rule—with its new 
court moved from Kyoto to Yedo, now renamed Tokyo, “Eastern Capital”. 


` 
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For the thoughtful Japanese the events of the revolution were disturbing. 
Not so much because their land faced the greatest crisis in its history, but 
because of the outside influences. The gaijin, foreigners, had broken at 
last into their isolation. Only a few hundred miles to tho west, the great 
teacher of civilisation, China, had been forced to give up part of- her great 
, country to the Europeans. But while the Western powers feasted on their 
pickings in China, Japan had time to put her house in order. 

The records of centuries past showed Japan that the downfall of one 
family of Shoguns was only followed by the rise of another. Who was to 
doubt that the Meiji Restoration would be different? This state of affairs 
~ did not, however, happen. 

At the time no one cian had enough power to take the reins; the country 
was divided among more than two hundred clans, each with its own 
samurai warriors. To their great credit the new administration successfully 
overcame the difficulties of the clan system in the space of three years. 

Mainly this was done by pointing out to the ruling barons that if they 
surrendered their fiefs to the new government, ‘they would be spared the 
great debts of running their fiefs and they would be given new status of 
imperial delegates, while the central administration would bear all costs. 
Further the barons were offered an annual income for their personal use 
and handsome compensation for their surrendered lands. Ths barons were 
not slow in reacting; their actions placed their descendants among the 
financial tycoons of modem Japan. 

Although the clan system had been successfully dismantled there 
remained the problem of the samurai. Traditionally allowed the highest 
position in Japanese society, these warriors did not receive the compensation 
of the barons; many samurai found themselves practically destitute. Fiercely 
jealous of their privileges the samurai held money in contempt and ‘any 
change in traditionalism was abhorrent. Lewd economic difficulties could 
be borne, but blows to seH-esteem were a different matter. Further insuks 
. were to be met; it was decreed that only policemen, or members of the 
regular armed forces, could carry a sword. (This may not seem so hard to 
a westerner, but to a samurai his sword was his soul.) Yet more; con- 
scription was enforced. This implied that any Japanese however mean his 
‘birth could acquire the former sacred martial virtues of bearing arms, The 
samurai murmured dangerously and looked round for a leader; in parts 
of Japan there followed outbreaks of violence. 

An outstanding member of the Satsuma clan, and of a samurai family, 
Saigo Takamori, was one of the oligarchy which governed the country 
after the fall of the Shogunate. In Saigo the samurai had a leader, rewarded 
by a grateful Emperor* with the post of Minister of War. Under Saigo’s 
leadership the new-status samurai were to be instrumental in sowing the 
seeds of Japan’s destiny which ended in disaster in 1945. 

Being forced out of her isolation, Japan looked to make friends abroad. 


* Saigo had been instrumental in the baron of Satsuma to lead the way in 
surrendering the title of his fef to j 
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Her nearest neighbour, the Kingdom of Korea, treated Japan’s poai 
mission of 1871 with coldness and later insult. Bursting to win back their 


old importance the discontented samurai clamoured to teach Korea a. 


lesson. Saigo Takamori championed their cause. At first the rest of the 
members of government were a little afraid of testing their new wings, 
although they too rankled at Korea’s snubs; Saigo was overruled in his 
warlike attempts. 

Before long Saigo resigned his post and returned to Satsuma in high 
dudgeon; here, in his country gentleman’s retreat, he became the centtal 


rallying point for resentful samurai. Soon Saigo was persuaded to rescue 


Japan from the degradation, the samurai believed, in which she was 
wallowing. In February 1877 Saigo’s samurai took the field. They were 
crushed by September by the new, trained and disciplined Imperial troops. 
Saigo, wounded, was ceremonially decapitated by a friend, with full 


honours, to avoid capture. Those in the government who were still’ 


disgruntled, turned their attentions towards political reforms. 
Throughout his reign, Meiji ruled by Divine Right. Although only 
fifteen on his accession his words were those of a God and sacrosanct. 


While the Department of Religion allowed the Shintoists to develop their - 


religious zeal and promote the Emperor as a deity , the country was governed 
on behat of the boy-Emperor. 
Tho task of ruling fell to the revolutionary leaders, who were mainly 


the clansmen of the two great fiefs of Choshu and Satsuma with a number j 


of old court nobility. Soon there was to develop the trends in politics which 
ended in the Pacific War. A most ominous indication of this was a punitive 
expedition to the island of Formosa (a part of China which Pekin found 
difficult to control). Japanese fishermen had been murdered by the 
-aboriginals of Formosa. The United States and Britain protested at any 


reprisal expedition and the Japanese oTe sent despatches to stop | 


the expedition. The orders were disregarded; the expedition was successful 
and no action was taken against the commander for his disobedience on 
his return to Japan. 

The high tone of militarism continued throughout the Meiji Era, to 
develop into perversion in the 1920s and 1930s. There was warm 
enthusiasm for the military especially after the two major offensives; 1895, 
when was fought and defeated the greatest nation in the world, China, and 
in 1905 when Japan emerged victorious on land and sea against the western 
giant Russia. 

On his assumption of power the Emperor had declared that-citizens of 
all classes should participate in national affairs and that questions of 
national importance should be discussed at public assemblies, Certain 
maipractices were uncovered in government circles concerning the sale of 
public property at very: low rates to favoured supporters, this gave the 
“diberals” enough influence to pressure the government. A National 
Assembly was promised to be brought into existence by 1890. 

A cardinal principle of the new reign of Meiji was that, “Knowledge 
-should be sought from all over the world and thus shall be strengthened 
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the foundation of the RER policy”. A cultural revolution followed. A 
few foreign technicians had been employed in aa before the coming , of 


' Meiji but after 1868 many more were encouraged. Dutch, British, ‘French, 


German, American technicians, engineers, school-teachers, legal, farm, 
financial, medical advisers were to be seen in the streets and business 
houses. International overtones of the time directed that industrialisation 
should be channelled towards armed defence with the key industries in, 

tal hands. Railway construction and ship-building alike were 
geared to this end heavily subsidised by public money. Whenever industries 
ene ee Te ae ec ee eee 
supporters at derisory prices, thus forming the financial oligarchs, 
Zaibatsu, disbanded by General MacArthur. 

‘Western fashions and tastes were indulged to the full. Post offices, banks, 
gas lamps, steamboats, tramcars, railways, newspapers, éclairs!, and bowler 
hats, and other. of the necessities of ‘civilised’ life all appeared on the 
Japanese scene. 

In 1872 came a great mark of approval when the western frock coet was 


` decreed to be worn at Court ceremonials. Mostly the changes in tastes 


a 


affected the upper classes of society. But many clan members wore trousers 
instead of the hakama (or skirt), and the ‘‘topknot”’ was abolished. Perhaps 
the most significant change of habit was the introduction of eating meat; 
up to this time the slaughtering of animals for food had been abhorrent 


! to nearly every Japanese. 


For ten days before his death on July 30, 1912, the Emperor Meiji lay 
critically ill. Thousands of loyal Japanese knekt on the plaza before the 
Nijubashi Bridge leading to ths Imperial Palace, praying for his recovery. 
As one eye-witness of the devotion put it: 

“However long the Emperor system endures in Japan, I do not think that the 
fervour aroused by Emperor Medji in hig life or death will be witnessed again. 
‘It was because Japan became a modern military power and laid a firm 
foundation for enligh civilisation under Emperor Meiji, I believe, that his 
. ' imago was held so dear by his people.” 
` ` Because of its impact upon Japan and its influence upon other Asiatic 
nations, the Meiji Restoration may be compared with the French 
Revolution. 

In a sense the Meiji Restoration was an unfinished revolution. The 
speed necessary to assert herself against imperial encroachment (such as 
had happened in India and China) by the West, was partially responsible ` 
for the non-appearance of true democracy. Devotion to the Emperor 
Was necessary as a unifying of State power. 

The true ideals of the Meiji Restoration did not really appear until 
after World War I, when they were manifested in the ‘peace’ Constitution. 
posey tne Japancee: look to: fimiahy the; unfinished evolution: toe thg saka ct 
world peace. 
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A TEXAN IN WASHINGTON 


Lyndon B: Johnson: The Exercise of Power. Rowland Evans and Robert Novak. 
Allen and Unwin. 508. : 


‘The British public understood, or thought it understood, Presidents Roosevelt, 
Truman, Eisenhower and Kennedy, but the thoughts and personality of Président 
Johnson are as strange to it as those of Chairman Mao, a fact which has some 
bearing on British misgiving over the Vietnam war. 

President Johnson is indeed a perplexing character. We have no standards of 
comparison for him; yet as President of the United States his personality is the 
most important in the Western World, a personality, to us, full-of apparent con- 
tradictions. 

Many of these apparent contradictions stem from his former lack of a firm 
political base or rather from his fear that his base was far less firm than it was. 
Himself probably quite a Liberal at heart, be sat for many years in the House or 
Senate for Texas, and to be returned for Texas he had to please the conservative, . 
oil and other big business interests. How stands Mr. Johnson's record? Whilst | 
Senate Majority Leader, as the authors of this book point out, the Senate, where 
he had tremendous power, censured Senator Joe McCarthy, passed the first Civil ` 
Rights Act since Reconstruction, and subdued a brief but concentrated assault 
an the Supreme Court by reactionaries. The first Southern President since the Civil 
War and freed from the Texan stranglehold upon him, he rallied and held the nation 
after President Kennedy’s assassination, welded it into a national consensus, tamed 
one esos 10 produce a vast Guid: of socialand other lewisiion and preaided 
over an unprecedented economic prosperity. 

Ail iene triumphe, and they are great and many sean howls be availing ts 
President little. Unhappily his two immediate predecessors left him a ‘damnosa 
hereditas’ in the shape of the United States’ presence in Vietnam. To a man like 
President Johnson who loves to be loved and who works for consensus by persue- ' 
sion and banter, the situation is a bitter one. The solution of the Vietnam problem 
escapes him, as it does everyone else and the end of the war there seems not now to 
be in sight. 

This book of 574 pages is long and at times perhaps wearisome, to a British 
reader owing to the mass of detail; but in a biography of Mr. Johnson whose 
activities, until he became President, involved the handling of a mass of political 
and legislative detail rather than the contemplation of a few major political prin- _ 
ciples, this is inescapable. 

Whilst Mr. Johnson’s public life was for so long pedestrian, his private life, 
perhaps as a compensation, has been exuberant as becomes a Texan. The authors 
recount some amusing examples of this exuberance including one of a motor ride 
Mr. Johnson gave on his ranch to four journalists including three women. President 
Johnson “pulled up near a small gathering of cattle, pushed a button under the 
dashboard—and a cow horn bawled from beneath the gleaming hood. Heifers 
galloped towards the car while photographers clicked away and the President 
looked pleased. As he drove, Johnson talked away about his cattle, once plunged 
into what one newswoman called a ‘very graphic description of the sex life of a 
bull’.”” 

Mr. Johnson’s career is a graphic example of the immense change which has - 
come in the public life of the United States. Today isolationism, since the United 
States was bombed out of it at Pearl Harbour, seems to play a minute part as com- 
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pared to the time when Mr. Johnson first arrived in Washington as a young private 
secretary to a Conservative Texan Senator in 1931 before the New Deal had started. 
International affairs now occupy the attention of Government, Congress and public 
to an extent unthinkable in those far off days. 

In the United States, as in the rest of the Western World, the problem of the 
ever increasing expense to political parties of preparing for and fighting elections 
’ is one of mounting danger. As President of the Welah Liberal Party I need no one 
to teach me lessons on the problems of political finance, yet it is one to which not 
enough attention is paid. The danger, particularly in the United States where ex- 
penses are astronomical, is that in future the only people able to run for high office 
will be very rich men or those backed by very rich men; in Great Britain the present 
fact is that parties can only operate realistically if heavily financed by trade unions 
or by large industrial and commercial concerns. Surely in the end these factors, 
rather than Communism, will kill democracy. The public, of course, expects to 
get its politics for nothing, but until it does realise that democratic participation 
does not consist solely of sitting on the side lines, grumbling at politicians and voting 
from time to time, then the danger will continue. 
5 OGMORE 


HAROLD NICOLSON AND THE WAR 


Diaries and Letters 1939-45 of Harold Nicolson. Edited by Nigel Nicolson. Collins. 
45a, 


Readers of Harold Nicolson’s first volume will not be disappointed by the second 
which will be of even greater importance for historians and for blographers of 
Churchill. The selection from the vast mass of material has been made by his second 
son Nigel. Many readers, I think, will share my feeling that we are presented with 
rather too much detail about the lunches and dinners and menus and wines, but 
we can do a little skipping on our own. No one has ever complained that there is 
too much detail in Pepys and Evelyn; better tob much than too little. 

The greater part of the volume makes depressing reading. No one ever strove 
more conscientiously to keep the peace than Neville Chamberlain, who broke his 
heart when he witnessed the collapse of his efforts. When Churchill formed his 
coalition Cabinet he appointed Nicolson to a post in the Ministry of Information. 
He had been an M.P. since 1935 and in close personal touch with most of the 
leaders on the political stage, but now he was behind the curtain and knew every- 
thing. He was excellently fitted for the post and sharply resented the termination 
of his ministerial career after one year. The reason was that he was a member of 
the small National Labour group which fully supported the war but did not regard 
itself as a part of the Conservative Party. The Prime Minister needed the office 
, for an acknowledged member of the Party regarding him as its undisputed leader. 
Nicolson held his seat in Parliament till the election of 1945 and busied himself 
not only with debates in the Chamber but with journalism and the writing of books, 
for example, The Congress of Vienna. He has an excellent opinion of his own abili- 
ties, and in his old age he may well look back on his achievements with considerable 
satisfaction. 

- Having started life as a diplomatist he was a familiar figure in the western capitals, 
and his addresses to French audiences in fluent French were greatly appreciated. 
There are some interesting notes on De Gaulle, with whom he never became really 
intimate but whom he quickly realised to be not only a great Frenchman but a 
born leader of men. The picture of Churchill himself is drawn in bright colours 
but we are informed that the P.M. was not universally admired in the ranks of his 
nation-wide supporters. There are attractive passages on-Eden who, like Nicolson, 
was almost universally admired. 
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` The chapters on the summer and autumn of 1940 make tragic reading, and the 
reader is made to feel how near we were to the edge of the abyss. As usual we had 


been almost totally unprepared for a gigantic struggle, and the bombing of London . 


and other big cities met with no effective defence. We stood almost alone, for 


France had proved as disappointing a military ally as in the first world war-and the . 


United States had not come in. With American aid after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbour, the sky began to brighten and the victories of Alexander and Mont- 
gomery in Alamein and North Africa allowed us to believe that the worst was over. 
Harold Nicolson never gave way to paralysing doubts as to the outcome of the 
conflict, and occasionally he felt an almost buoyant gaiety. He never worried about 
his own personal safety and was as happy to think of his beloved wife reasonably 
secure in her lovely garden in Kent. 
. We may hope for a further instalment on the post-war years from this invaluable 


storehouse of information in due course. We had won the war but victory was 


very far from bringing the peace, reconstruction and integration for which the 
combatants on all sides were longing. G. P. Goocs 


SURVEY OF FILM CENSORSHIP 


Film Censors and the Law. Neville March Hunnings. Allon md Unwin. 
474pp. 638. 


This is a formidable book, of great interest to students of censorship’ in 
general and, naturally, of even greater interest to students of the history of 
the cinema. Dr. Hunnings sets out in considerable detail the evolution of film 
censorship in England, in. four federal countries—the United States, India, 
Canada and Australia—and in three European countries—Denmark, France 
and Soviet Rustia—and their differences in attitude towards sex, violence and 
politics; and their differing approaches to the problem of censorship itself 
make quite fascinating reading. 

The English record, with its foundations in the Disorderly Houses Act of 
1751, the appearance of censorship behind the skirts of the Cinematograph Act 
of 1909 (which was designed only to enforce fire precautions), the development 
of self-censorship by the trade, the power of local authorities, and the evolution 
of the present variety of classifications, is of course like so many other English 
records sui generis. But Dr. Hunnings quotes Herbert Morrison saying in 1942 
“I freely admit that this is a curious arrangement, but the British have a very 
great habit of making curious arrangements work very well, and this works. 
Frankly, I do not wish to be the Minister who has to answer questions in the 
House as to whether particular films should or should not be censored. I think 
it would be dangerous for the Home Secretary to have direct powers himself 
in the matter.” Certainly on the evidence here collected from the other 
countries studied, the English system has the English advantage of flexibility ; 
and the new G.L.C. rule of management (here mentioned in the summary 
of recent developments in the author's preface), which restricts the grounds 
for censorship to matters already covered by legislation, including public 


Ut a ee ae ee 
Danish film Seventeen is being screened at the Royalty Cinema with an 
“X-London” certificate. Seventeen lends point to Dr. Hunnings’ comment 
that “the Scandinavian censors have tended to pay far more attention to 
violence in films than to sexual matters . The other major ground for a 
film being banned, eroticism, is now very rare in the practice of Danish censors, 
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no surprise either to read of the importance attached in Russia to “socialist 
realism” Ejsenstein’s troubles are well known to studehts of the cinema. 
What is perhaps surprising is to read of successive Russian constitutions 
referring to “liberty of opinion” (1918), “freedom of expression of opinion” 
(1925) and “freedom of speech and freedom of the press” (1936). These 
freedoms have, of course, been subject to the overriding condition that they 
must be (in Vyshinsky’s words) “utilised in accord with the interests of the 
toilers and to the end of strengthening the socialist social order”; and we are 
reminded in other countries in the book that constitutional guarantees do not 
necessarily ensure any more freedom than our own constitution-less state. In 
France “free communication of ideas and opinion” was guaranteed by the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man in 1789 and reaffirmed in the Constitution 
of 1958, while the Prees Law of 1881 confirmed the freedom of the preas, but, 
Dr. Hunnings comments, “films have been excluded from the ambit of the 
Declaration and news-reels have been denied the protection of the 1881 Law”. 
The Canadian Bill of Rights, enacted in 1960, has so far had no effect on film 
censorship, although it may eventually help the Supreme Court to check 
provincial censorship; the United States’ First Amendment, so very much 
et ee 
„Court has gone a long way, albeit somewhat uncertainly, towards controlling 
the more repressive state activities. 

None of this, of course, answers the fundamental question about censorship: 
should thero be any? One can go a long way along the Hberal path without 
being ready to embrace complete freedom, which supporters of censorship 
would call kicense. Bot has Scandinavian unconcern with eroticism had any 
effect on Scandinavian morals? The many people who would argue that it 
has can fairly be asked, what about Belgium, where “no censorship of films 
for adults has ever existed in any form”? Protection of children ia, as Dr. 
Hunnings argues, a different matter from adult freedom, and he welcomes “a 
comparatively new development: a greater emphasis on the protection of 
children as the main purpose of a censorship”. He sees our X certificate as 
a “hint of a similar tendency, counter-balanced by the failure to create a 
satisfactory classification scheme of films for children”. 

Certainly this long, well-documented account of muddled thinking and 
muddled motives in elght countries is no prop for censorship per se. The new 
development discerned by Dr. Hunnings may well be the best way ahead. 

By way of footnote: the book has 35 illustrations, mostly from censored 
films, but not their censorable scenes: the one selected for reproduction on 
the dust cover, itself far from erotic, is not typical. Interesting though it $a 
to see Sybil Thorndyke as Nurse Edith Cavell on her way to execution in 
Dawn, it isn’t really relevant. P. E. SMART 


A DOSSIER ON THE WELFARE STATE 


The Welfare State: An economic and social history of Great Britain from. 
1945 to the present day. Pauline Gregg. Harrap. 388pp. 37s. 6d. 


Dr. Gregg has produced a meticulously compiled, lucid and concise dossier 
_on the “wellfare state” ince 1945. The description is her own and stands 
for the whole of the present socio-political-economic organisation, not eimply 
for the welfare. services provided by the state. She describes all the welfare 
legislation (against a background of earlier reforms) and the nationalisation 
acts passed in those “five shining years”—1945-50, discusses the economic 
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and political climate of the period, examines each of the nationalised industries 
in some depth, and conchides with chapters on changes evoked by the spread 
of social “care”, and the newer, not always pleasing, cultural vistas. 

What is revealing in retrospect is that all political parties must share credit 
(or blame) for the estabkishment of the welfare state, and even for the hectic 
post-war phase of nationalisation. There appears to have been surprisingty 
little opposition from Conservatives, except towards the threatened take-over 
of iron and steel. In this sense the Tories were probably consistent not only 
in de-nationalising this industry, but also in failing to unscramble the others, , 
and in not cutting back, but indeed increasing, the monumental expenditure . 
on Britain’s welfare services. 

Ail this the author accepts and records uncritically, indeed with some 
enthusiasm. The possibility of gigantic waste, abuse and incompetence in 
administering, for example, the National Health Service, or the “cushioning” 
effect of welfare statism, or the immediate and subsequent danger to Britain's 
economy - of those first precipitate “five shining years” is never questioned. 
True, a “new conception of social service (was) built into the machinery of 
state” and “state control accepted”. But was the economy really rebuilt 
during that period, or more decisively during the years that followed? 

Dr. Gregg’s descriptive account of the affluent society omits few nuances, - 
for example the spread of supermarkets, price cutting, the abolition of RPM, 
the mixed blessing of trading stamps, the growth of advertising and market 
research and the NBPI's report on detergents. She is far leas inhibited in her 
criticisms of the market economy, implying that Adam Sntith’s dictum that 
“consumption is the sole end of all production” is now totally reversed. 
Consumption, she argues, must be built to serve production. “Production 
serves not need but the producer. A saner society would produce what is 
needed and then take time off.” 

But she must know that a market economy does produce what the 
consumer wants and needs; that even the largest, most powerful comparties 
cannot, dare not, produce to please themselves—and remain in business. Tho 
system may lead to some shoddy knick-knacks, and a continuing cascade of 
new products, some of short durability ; but at least these things are determined 
by consumers, through the feedback mechanisms of market research, not 
foisted on them by all-powerful corporations serving their own interests. 

Would—indeed does—a monopolistic state enterprise offer a better service, 
better use of scarce resources, let alone choics? The thought of state monopolies 
for almost everything, providing what is needed and “sitting back”, and 
grappting, as in the circumstances they must, with the problems of maintaining 
a sufficient and expanding export trads is beyond the realms of imagination. 

No one will disagree with Dr. Gregg’s view that the margin of choice 
facing the present government in grappling with the complexities of the future 
will be narrower than in its first post-war term, But will it find itself in the 
position of doing what, by and large, any other government would be bound 
to do, given its continuing commitment to a policy of common ownership of 
the means of production, its preference for centralised power, its inherent 
opposition to the market economy and dislike of the profit motive? And one 
must question the assumption that diffusing of industrial power will continue 
under the impact of mixed memberships of the boards of nationalised 
industries, and the increasing infiltration of working-class directors onto 
boards of companies in the private sector. The latter is certainly trus; but . 
does the railway or steel or electricity industry employee really feel he shares 
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power or influence or even ownership of his industry because a representative 
of his union has been elevated to the boardroom? 

Dr. Gregg's conclusions must also raise some doubts. It’s one thing for 
her to accept the view that “it is merely masochistic to remind us that Britain 
is'no longer and never can be a great power”, that it is more important to 
reakiso that we can still be a first-class people. But much as one admires some 
of her views and her standards of scholarship, it is difficult to accept in this 
context that there may be more virtue in poverty than in affluence, and that 
whilo this “is no reason for perpetuating want, it is nevertheless a warning, 
borne out in many ways by the Affluent Society, that virtues tend to become 
lost in a society geared to high consumption”. It sounds terribly prim and 
reminiscent of the Lord Reiths who always knew best what was right for us. 
: WILFRED ALTMAN 

VICTORIAN VICE AND VIRTUE 


Feasting With Panthers. Rupert Croft-Cooke, W. H. Allen. 35s, 
The Hound of Heaven. Edited by G. Krishnamurti. The Francis Thompson Society. 
63s. 


When we were very young, and green as any carnation, the decadents and their 
romantic agony drew us as moths to their yellow radiance. Indeed, for each suc- 
ceeding generation they burgeon again buttercup-fresh, and it is part of the dis- 
illusioning process of our growing up that they shrink to their proper proportions. 
We discern that their genius lay, as Wilde honestly stated, in their lives rather than 
in their talented writings. Seen through the distorting mirror of the years, those 
lives have acquired a false shape. In the hands of a succeesion of romantic commen- 
tators, they have becoms biographical artifacts. 

In Feasting With Panthers, Rupert Croft-Cooke has set himself the task of pre- 
_ senting a new consideration of some late Victorian writers. He chips away many 
exotic excrescences, but erects in their place bizarre fabrics of a different order. 
His thesis is that such purely personal idiosyncrasies as Swinburne’s flageJlomania, 
John Addington Symonds’ devotion to urnings, Arcadian schoolmasters and the 
Hellenic ideal, and Wilde’s antinomian attitude, were mere kuman banalities. They 
are of no real consequence in assessing the artistic qualities of the writers’ works, 
bat they are significant in that they illuminate the nature of those works. 

In fine, although the play and not the playing around is the thing, the frailties 
which flaw men must, as Taine demonstrated in his History of English Literature, 
be taken into the reckoning as factors which dictate their bias as writers. A drunkard 
does not necessarily write about drunkenness, but his vision will be slanted by drink. 

Wo owe, suggests Mr. Croft-Cooke, some of Swinburne’s greatest rhythms to 
the flogging-block at Eton, and Dolores to the two “rouge-cheeked women” who 
dwelt among the birches at St. John’s Wood. The inspiration of the later volumes 
of Symonds’ History of the Italian Renaissance derives as much from Swiss peasant 
brawn as from English middle-class brain. On the other hand, Wilde's foolhardy 
dealings with catamites yielded only loss. 

The subject of this book is deviation. It is a kind of Kinsey report, covering the 
period 1857-1895. The three principal case histories recounted are those of Swin- 
burne, Symonds and Wilde, bur the vagaries of many other contiguous artists and 
men of letters—including Simeon Solomon, Edmund Gosse, Walt Whitman, Edward 
Fitzgerald, Lewis Carroll, Edward Lear, Walter Pater, Lionel Johnson, Ernest 
Dowson, those odd friends John Gray and André Raffalovich, and the arcane 
Count Stenbock—are examined. 

In less skilful hands the examination could easily have deteriorated into something 
highly unpleasant. As it is, there is no offensive gloating, and the author has made 
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àn honest attempt at clinical detachment. We are simply given the facts, carefully 
researched and gathered from many sources. This bringing together of the data 
in a single volume provides a valuable consensus of the material relevant to an 
aspect of the Victorian literary scene which, as a coherent territory, has been largely 
neglected. : 


Wisely, Mr. Croft-Cooke does not indulge in any riot of psychological specula- 
tion. He neither blames nor excuses. He firmly resists tho temptation to moralise. 
He does not find beautiful meanings in ugly things. 

- A poet of the nineties who makes only a fugitive appearance in Mr. Croft- ' 
Cooke’s book is Francis Thompson, the subject of a commemorative volume, 
The Hound of Heaven, edited and introduced by G: Krishnamurti. 

Tho seven casays by divers enthusiastic hands of which this collection is comprised, 
usefully discuss Thompson’s catastrophic life, examine his poetic intent, method 
and imagery, record the fluctuations of his literary reputation, and estimate the 
influence which he has exerted in the sixty years since his death. 

A religious and mystical poet, Thompson was a cradle Catholic who, in the era 
of aesthetic conversions to Rome, saw himself as “the poet of the return to God”, 
and fashioned passionate, theophanic verse from mundane material transfigured 
by a transcendent faith. The result was frequently over-ornate, as richly embroidered 
as a veetment. His deliberate neologisma, use of baroque imagery and far-fetched 
metaphor, too often overweigh the slender content of the poems. However, despite 
archaistic echoes of the metaphysicals, despite strains of liturgical Latinities, 
Shelleyean rhapsodics, grace-notes of Spenser, Wordsworth, Coleridge and the 
later Patmore, Thompson contrived a highly individual music. He is at his best 
when he eschews imitative extravagances and is writing with a direct and non- 
derivative simplicity. 

The Hound of Heaven, widely regarded as his finest work, begins well, but, as is 
often not realised, it is not a perfect poetic entity, soon tailing off into a complex 
of self-conscious conceits and mere grandiloquence. Infinitely superior is his un- 
cluttered poem, The Kingdom of God. Here, indeed, one can share Mr. Krishna- 
murti's exalted and exultant view of Thompson's genius. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES — 


Police and Government (Methuen. 
Hardback, 21s.: Paperback, 10s. 6d). 
This short and pertinent study by Mr. 
Geoffrey Marshall of “the statu’ and 
accountability of the English Constable” 
was first published in 1965 and now 
well deserves the wider readership 
ensured in the edition of University 
Paperbacks. Police accountability is a 
matter of growing constitutional im- 
portance. In the Metropolitan Police 


directly responsible to the 
-Home Secretary for all police behaviour 
and efficiency; in turn, of course, the 
Home Secretary is accountable to the 
House of Commons. Provincial police 
forces, on the other hand, are almost 
entirely free from control by local 


authorities and enjoy, subject to finan- 
cial oversight and the maintenance of 
efficiency standards, the right of inde- 
pendent action in fighting crime. Mr. 
Marahalli discusses the historic origins 
of the English constable, and recent 
caso law, including Mr. “Justice Mc- 


1930, which confirmed in large measure 
the independence of the local force 
from supervision and control in. law 
enforcement policy and operations. As 
Mr. Marshall points out, the Police 
Act 1964 only tinkered with the prob- 
lem. It must be assumed that Parla- 
ment deliberately refused to impose 
democratic accountability .on local 
forces. The spectre of a national force 
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directed by the Home Office was not 
the alternative. The solution lies in 


itself accountable to the electors. Thero 
is a particular need for such account- 
ability at a time when in the vast 
majority of cases the police themselves 
are the fudges of complaints against 
them, and when Courts too frequently 
incline to overlook extra-legal police 
behaviour. This book does well in this 
cheap edition to give wide publicity 
to the problems involved in this difficult 
and pressing question. - 


Writing areas 
Paracel me paperback 17s. 6d. 
or hardbound 35s., in U.S.A. 56.50). 
This is a new ' book by David 
_ Holbrook designed as “a sampler for 
student teachers” to accompany his 
The Exploring Word which B 
concemed with the education of 
teachers of English. This new book 
is a collection of pieces of children’s 
writing, much of it reproduced in 
facsimile. It is designed to enable 
the student to assess children’s work 
with the help of Mr. Holbrook, before 


English 
published in a second edition. Enghsh 
for Maturity (Cambridge University 
Press, paperback 17s. 6d. or hard- 
bound 35s., in U.S.A. $6.50). It was 
first published in 1961 and has enjoyed 
three reprints. It is concemed with 
a fresh approach to the teaching of 


Henry V. A Biography (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 45s.). In this careful and 
scholarly dissection of a great English 
hero, Harold Hutchinson reveals the 
man behind the myth. This book is not, 
however, one of the now fashionable 
character assasinations, In the balance 
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skills, his diplomacy, his sense .of 
justice, his genuine religious fervour 
and ‘his organising abilities, together. 
with his occasional brutality, his sedfish- 
ness, and his cold and calculating 
nature. But Mr. Hutchinson tips the 
scales against Henry, the archetypal 
patriotic figure. For all his achieve- 
ments in battle and diplomacy he 

no great historical legacy, and 


Piet wan caliucily’ tarrea’ aeay's 


main contribution was the heroic image 


which Shakespeare’s genius puffed Up- 
and perpetuated. The book is wel 
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illustrated with twelve black and white’. 


plates and three måpe: 


The Birth of Western Economy 
(Methuen. Hardback, 42s.: Paperback, 


21s.). Professor Robert Latouche’s ` 


well-known study of the “economic 
aspects of the Dark Ages” was first 
published in 1956. This new edition in 
University Paperbacks reproduces Mr. 
E. M. Wilkinson’s English translation 
published in 1961, and contains Mr. 
Philip. Grierson’s foreword, in which 
he concludes: “the English edition of 
Professor Latouche’s book will take 
its place worthily beside those of 


Dopsch and Pirenne on the shelves ` 


of the student of the Middle Ages. 
The study starts with the break-up of 
the economy of the ancient world and 
traces the gradual development of 
economic life in Western Europe during 
the period ending with the eleventh 
century”. 

The Proustian Vision (Southern 
Ilinois University Press. $2.45 or 
$7.00 hardbound). This is a paper- 
back edition in the Arcturus series of 
the study of the French writer and 
thinker by Milton Hindus, first 
published in 1954. In his Preface, the 


author stresses that “it ts my Proust 


that I am trying to project here. This 


book is personal’ in its nature, 
selecttve in its loosely 
informal in its methods, yna 
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“FORUM FEATURE 


CHURCH UNITY IN ENGLAND 


by Dr. Cecil Northcott 


ECISIONS taken by the Free Churches in England have decided the 
future movement of church unity in England for some years to come. 
At least enough has been decided to give commissions and committees 
work to do for the period of digestion that will be needed. The decisions 
of the Congregational and Presbyterian assemblies could lead to the 
ultimate union of the churches they represent. It has been talked of for, 
the last twenty-five years, and the churches are officially in a “covenant 
.dlationship’’ which includes mutual recognition of ministries and inter- 
communion. 
The final leap into union bas been frustrated by a genuine ecclesiological 
factor, and that is represented by the nature of the “congregational” and 
“presbyterian” orders of church government and the seeming impossibility 
to marry them. While the Presbyterian Assembly has power to legislate, 
the Congregational Assembly up to May 1966 had only persuasive and 
recommendatory powers. It was an “assembly” of a voluntary association 
of some two thousand churches who have never given a mandate to a 
central assembly to speak for them. Each church is its own sovereign 
assembly, and must be consulted separately on such issues as unions wkh 
other churches. That situation has been changed by the inauguration (in 
May 1966) of the “Congregational Church in England end Wales”. 
Under theological, ecumenical and economic pressures the 


' Congregational churches have moved into a more cohesive church order 


whereby they are now inter-dependem in concerns about the maintenance 
of the ministry, in the provision of central funds, in the provision for 
missions and in generally acting as “a church”. 
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This movement within Congregationalism raises hopes that the two 
“churchly bodies” of the Presbyterian and Congregational traditions may 
be legitimately married and so form, perhaps, the nucleus of a “Uniting 
Church” which might gather to itse¥ other Free Churches. Could the 
Baptists jom? Some could, and some could not. The Baptists see them- 
selves as the “non-hierarchical” conception of the church and as churches 
of “believers” —an immensely powerful tradition of churchmanship which 
so far has universally withstood the pressures of unity and is of sufficient 
strength to go on doing so. Indeed in the judgment of many it would be a 
pity for the Baptist tradition to become involved in unity discussions at 
this stage largely because when ukimately the prolonged dialogue with the 
Church of Rome begins the Baptists will be needed on the Protestant 
“left” to uphold a conception of the church which is diametrically opposed 
to the Roman conception but which is fundamentally necessary # the 
vision of the coming Great Church is to be realised. 

The second great Fres Church decision is, of course, the decision of the 
Methodist Church to proceed with union plans with the Church of England. 
These two churches have reached a point of no return in their relati 
bat ‘still need more time to get acquainted with each other’s habits and 
outlook before making a decision which would lead to an engagement to 
be married. But long engagements pall and often fall apart. Can the two 
churches maintain the tempo of the time-table proposed for final union? 
They could if there was an inner passion for union. 

It is this lack of an inner passion for unity which dismays the observer 
of the English ecclesiastical scene. Undoubtedly it was present all during 
the forty years which led to the famous union in South India, which was 
conducted under the impulse of a missionary concern for the conversion 
of India, Can we honestly sey there is an English equivalent today? 

This is particularly crucial for the Free Churches because their ethos 
is essentially an evangelistic one. They are missionary congregations, 
especially the Methodist ones, whose total life must always be in seeking 
new frontiers for the Gospel, and in presenting the Gospel in a manner 
that will find a response in contemporary society. Can we see this being 
done today? The Free Churches are uncertain and weak in their 


` missionary strategy in England, and consequently appear to be seeking a 


comforting alibi in the movement towards unity. But unity is no panacea 
for churches devoid of their original mission. 

There are those in the Free Churches who argue that far too much 
eccleaiastical energy is being absorbed on questions of unity, and that an 
over abundance of a too limited supply of brain power is being given to it 
while the evangelistic life-stream of the churches is neglected. I think it 
is true to say that practically all the associations, councils and societies in 
the life of the Free Churches were founded for evangelistic purposes, and 
that most of them have either run their course in this respect, or are 
ee eer eee 
man 

It is argued that once the churches are united there will be a big surge 
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forward for the Christian faith in England, and that the whole country is on 

the tip-toe of expectancy waiting for the churches to be united. This is 

unadulterated nonsense. The irreligious masses of England have not the 

slightest interest in this slow-motion ecclesiasticiam, and there is no | 
guarantee that a united church would be a more vigorous instrument of 

evangelism than the separated churches are at che present time. They 

would only look more respectable, and would be fulfilling what the New 

Testament expects of them which is not to be despised. 

For the Free Churches the test of unity is the test of mission. The 
church is here to worship and to witness, and must be prepared to 
“nonconform” to traditional patterns of churchmanship # by that means 
it can more effectively present the gospel of Christ. Forms of churchman- 
ship must be ready to die to live, or to seek new ways of expressing their 
essential meaning. 

Take for instance the much trumpeted problem of “‘the bishop”. Free 
Churchmen no longer go red in the gills at the mention of the word, 
largely because they have done some re-thinking about the function of 
“the bishop”. As chief pastor, stripped of prefatical and territorial 
pretensions, ‘‘the bishop” has his place at the heart of the church although 
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the church has its valid and regular existence without him. To have got 
as far as this with “the bishop” is a mighty revolution—almost tantamount 
to taking episcopacy within the system to use Archbishop Fisher’s phrase. 

But again the test must be how fits “the bishop” into the church’s 
mission? Is he arch-presider, a super-chairman, an administrator of a 
territorial area, or is he dedicated to the episcope of a group of churches 
in which as pastor and teacher he can truly fulfil his function? Like many 
Anglicans no Free Churchman could countenance the present absurd 
diocesan system of the Anglican Church which perpetuates what appears 
to be a mediaeval hang-over of church administration, and persistently 
misconstrues the office of bishop which it claims is so central to its 
churchmanship. 

One of the great hopes lying in the Anglican-Methodist unity plans 
concerns the reformation of the episcopacy. If this office is so essential 
to the life of the church, then it must be seen to be active in the mission 
of the church, close to the life of the people, serving and caring in a 
locality small enough for a genuine episcope to be exercised. It is this 
kind of bishop that Free Churchmen would welcome. 

A similar attitude is evolving towards the idea of a national church. If 
the total mission of the church demands a national church, and the 
English people can only be reached in all aspects of their life through a 
truly national church then, I think, the Free Churches are increasingly 
ready for it. This means a reformation in the state connection, and an 
assumption by the church of #s own rights and liberties, the appointment 
of its own chief ministers and a general independence of the church in 
relation to the state. 

It is only within the last decade that Anglicans and Free Churchmen 
have been able to discuss the issues of their churchmanship as churchmen. 
Previously they were hag-ridden by social distinctions, party politics, the 
education war and why ‘‘chapel” was not “‘church”. The way is now 
cleared of these encumbrances and the dialogue can proceed without having 
to negotiate a series of inherited roadblocks set up by previous generations. 

We have come a long way since the Lambeth Appeal of 1920 with its 
vision of a “‘church genuinely Catholic, loyal to all Truth, and 
into its fellowship all who ‘profess and call themselves Christians’’’. Bat 
® is humbling and salutary to record that those forty years have not 
resulted in England in any major reconciliation between the episcopal 
and non-episcopal churches. Must it be another forty years before that 
can happen? 

Upon the outcome of the Anglican-Methodist talks so much depends 
for the good estate of the Catholic Church in England, and, the key to 
those talks lies with the Church of England. It can show its own readiness 
to change and to reform, to claim the liberty that is its due, and to 
prepare itself to be the national church of the English people. It can show 
that it cares for unity not merely for the sake of unity but because it is 
vital to the mission of Christianity in these islands. Sach a Declaration of 
Mission would win a response from all churchmen—Free and otherwise. 
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WORLD VISTAS D es 


THE SOVIET PENETRATION INTO THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


by E. Hinterhoff 


OR the students of Soviet affairs there is nothing unexpected or 

sensational in the present Soviet massive “presence” in the Middle 

East, especially after the recent “Six days war’, during which, as a 
result of Arab defeat, the Russians have suffered a heavy diplomatic 
setback. As a matter of fact, present Soviet involvement into the Middle- 
East area represents one of the stages of a long-drawn process, of Russian 
penetration, regardless whether it was a Tsarist or a Soviet one, which 
began in the era of Grand Duchy of Muscovy, and later on, since Peter 
the Great and up to the present day. 

For all practical purposes, the Russian drive towards the Middle East 
began in 1697, when Peter the Great took Turkish fortress Azov, lying in 
Crimea, which had been recovered (temporarily) by the Turks in 1711. The 
Russians have been more succeseful in their drive into Persia, which has 
since become a target for their persistent drive, both by the Tsars, as well 
as by the Soviets; already in 1708, Peter the Great established in Teheran 
a huge embassy, consisting of some 700 people, most of whom were 
merchants, flooding Persian markets with Russian goods; some 20 years 
later, when Persia was invaded by tribes from Afghanistan, the Russians 
took an opportunity for invading the northern part of Persia, annexing 
Derbent, Bakou and some other localities on the northem end of the 
Caspian Sea. Catherine the Great continued the policy of her predecessors, 

ving annexed, as a result of two successful wars, the whole northern 
coast of the Black Sea; she also ensured to Russia the right of protection 
for Christian minorities in the Ottoman Empire, what enabled the Russians 
to meddle in Turkey’s internal affairs. 

The uprising of Greeks against Turkish domination gave to Russia a 
sought-for pretext for an armed intervention in the Balkans; soon after the 
Crimean war, Russia under a similar pretext took part in 1877, in a war 
fought alongside the Bulgars against Turkey. 

Coming back to history, one cannot omit Tsar Paul I, Napoleon’s great 
admirer, who was planning an invasion of India; his son, Nicolas I, did 
not abandon these plans, and his successors were toying for years with 
this idea. 

In 1877, General Skobielev, who distinguished himself during the wars 
against Turkey, published a book, dealing with India’s invasion, through 
the Persian Gulf and through the Mediterranean. 

In the meantime the Tsars, apart from their rather academic plans for 
the invasion of India, were busy with further penetration into Persia, which 
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they considered ripe for a consolidation of Russian influence. Nicolas | 
compelled the Shah to agree to the opening of Russian consulates and to 
the setting up of a Cossack brigade, under the command of Russian 
officers, which until 1918 remained the most efficient means of Russian 
pressure upon the weak Persian Government. 

- In view of Kaiser Wilhelm II’s ambitious plans of expansion in the 
Middle East, and especially in view of his scheme of a Beclin-Baghdad 
railway, Tsar Nicolas Il decided to forego the old Russian-British 
. rivalry, especially after the Russian-Japanese war, and decided to join the 
Entente Cordiale, directed against Germany; soon afterwards a secret 
treaty was signed between Russia and Great Britain in 1907, setting two 
zones of influence in Persia (the northern one, assigned to Russia, extending 
in the south to Ispehan), 


In spite of the 1907 treaty, which was supposed to normalise Anglo- 
Russian relations, the Russians did not abstain from further meddling into 
Persia’s internal affairs; when Shah Mohammed Adi, under the pressure 
of public opinion introduced a more liberal constitution, Col. Liachov, in 
command of the Cossack brigade, disbanded Mehlis (the Parliament) while 
Russian troops occupied several Persian towns as far south as Kazvin. 


When in 1910 the Persian Government invited a prominent American 
financial expert, Morgan Shuster, to reorganize Peraia’s finances, the 
Russians insisted on his dismissal, threatening to bomb Meshed; just as 
some thirty-seven years later, Stalm would not allow Czechoslovakia 
(which found itself in the Soviet “sphere of influence’) to accept ‘the 
Marshall Plan. 

Yet, Persia's efforts, no doubt with the British encouragement, to make 
herseat independent of the stifling Russian penetration, became conducive 
to Russian plans to disengage from the Entente Cordiale, especially, when 
in 1911, Germany under the terms of a secret treaty, signed by Nicolas I 
and Kaiser Wilhelm, agreed to recognise Russia’s “‘special interests” in 
Persia, in return for Russia’s agreement to Wilhelm’s pet project of a 
Berlin-Baghdad railway. 

In spite of heavy losses suffered by Russia during the War, Russian 
diplomacy did not abstain from plotting and scheming various zones of 
influence, especially in the area of traditional Russian penetration, namely 
in the Balkans and in the Middle East; one such scheme, in which Russia 
participated, was the famous secret Sykes-Picot plan of 1916, for the 
planned post-war partition of beaten Turkey into three zones of influence, 
one of which would belong to Russia. 


The revolution in Russia, and the ensuing chaos, made all these 
ambitious plans null and void; furthermore, the emergence in Turkey of a 
strong man, such as Kemal, who had routed the Greeks advancing deep 
into Eastern Turkey, made all these plans even more unrealistic, 


_ The relations between Kemal and the new Soviet leaders were very 
cordial at the beginning, to such an extent that Kemal even asked for 
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full military assistance in a war against the Greeks; however, the Russians 
were too much involved in their wars against the “White” generals as well 
as against Poland, to help. In December, 1921, Frunze, C. in C. of Soviet . 
armed forces in the Ukraine, and Trotsky’s successor as Commissar for 
War, arrived in Ankara, where he was received with exceptional cordiality. 
‘It was only, when the Russians were trying to ensure later a free passage 
through the Dardanelles for their warships, that the relations between 
Turkey and Soviet Russia began slowly to cool off. 

Although the Bolsheviks, after they came to power in October 1917, 
almost immediately denounced the imperialist policy of the Tsars and 
made public various secret treaties, In the drafting of which the Tsarist 
diplomacy took an active part, they continued, in fact, the same policy 
of territorial expansion and penetration into the same areas and in the 
same directions as their predecessors. 

to the terms of Sykes-Picot treaty of 1916, which wes mado 
public by the Bolsheviks, Constantinople and vast parts of Anatolia as 
well as some areas of the Middle East, including Persia, were included in 
Russia’s post-war zone of influence; if Russia had remained in the Allied 
camp, she would have emerged after the war as the strongest power in 
the Middle East. 

The disclosures by the Bolsheviks of the terms of Sykes-Picot treaty, 
were a masterpiece of Soviet diplomacy, then under the direction of 
Chicherin, a former Tsarist diplomat; as it brought about a deep resent- 
ment among the Arabs, who, encouraged by Lawrence, fought during the 
war against the Turks, alongside the British. This subtle Soviet move, 
created a favourable psychological ‘“‘climate’” for the subsequent Soviet 
penetration into the Middle East. 

The Bolsheviks, continuing the traditional foreign policy, formulated 
by their predecessors, had an advantage-over them, in that, in addition to 
the traditional methods of conventional diplomacy, backed by military 
power, they acquired in their Communist doctrine a powerful and flexible 
instrument for psychological subversion, which contributed very con- 
siderably to the success of their penetration into various parts of the 
world. They immediately applied these new methods in Persia, fomenting 
unrest and promoting the illegal Communist party “Tudeh”, at the same 
time supporting all movements, imbued with anti-British feelings. At the 
zame time they managed to liquidate two small and independent republics, 
Azerbejdzan and Armenia, which were unofficially, so to speak, su 
by Great Britain, and set up a red republic in the province of Gilan. Yet, 
a sudden event completely changed the whole situation in Persia, when 
Colonel Reza Pahlevi, commander of the Cossack Brigade (and father of 
the present Shah) after a successful military “coup”, proclaimed himself 
as Shah. He succeeded in signing a treaty with the Soviet Union, under 
which the Russians renounced all their privileges, which they had been 
enjoying since Tsarist times; equally, under the terms of that treaty they 
See Regn ee aa a nga en eee om 
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However, the Russians managed tò insert into tho treaty a clause, 
allowing them to bring their troops back, in the event of the territory of 
Persia becoming ‘an imperialist base, threatening the security of Russia”. 

During the period of two world wars, Soviet diplomacy did not display 
any dynamic activity and could not achieve any spectacular successes, 
particularly in the Middle East, where the situation had been stabilised 
-after the war by various peace treaties, and by the setting-up of Mandates 
in Palestine, Syria and Lebanon, which ensured a predominant position 
for Great Britain and France, leaving very little room for manoeuvre by 
Soviet diplomacy. Consequently, the Russians had to limit themselves to 
subversion and infiltration, and above ail, to promotion of anti-Western, 
and in particular, of anti-British feelings; in view of the absence of a town 
proletariat, the activities of the Komintern were also on a limited scale, 
although it did play some role in fomenting in 1935, in Iraq, an agrarian 
revok, directed against the big landlords. 

The war began against the sinister background of the Soviet-German 
alliance, which enabled Hitler to attack Poland; the staggering German 
military successes in Poland in 1939, as well as in France in 1940, which 
exceeded all Soviet evaluations and expectations, whetted Soviet appetites 
for a bigger share of the spoils after the expected victory over Britain and 
France. When Molotov arrived in Berlin on 12th November, 1940, he had 
an opportunity in his talks with Hitler and Ribentropp to presem the 
Soviet “shopping list”. Akhough the gist of these conversations has 
jargely remained undisclosed, it is known that Hitler, who to Molotov 
proposed sharing the spoils after the defeat of the British Empire, offered 
to the Russians access to the Persian Gulf etc., became so incensed with 
the Soviet extravagant aspirations, that shortly after Molotov’s departure, 
he issued on December 18th, to the German High Command, a secret 
directive to prepare the necessary plans for a Blitzkrieg against the Soviet 
Union. 


When, as a result of German aggression against the Soviet Union it 
found itself in the Allied camp, it did not miss an opportunity to try to - 
implement its ambitious plans for territorial expansion, especially in the 
-west, It is true that during the secret talks in Teheran in 1943, as well 
as in 1945 in Yalta, the problems of the Middle East were discussed only 
marginaHy, and discussion dealt mostly with the problems of Germany and 
of Eastern Europe, as well as of the Balkans. After the war, and especially 
during the first phase of the “‘cold war” which began in 1946, the Russians 
did not abandon their territorial aspirations. 


-During various international conferences Molotov was making # clear 
to the representatives of the West that the Soviet Union would like to 
have an air and naval base in the Dardanelles, which would allow the 
Russians to keep Istanbul under the Soviet guns, and similar bases in the 
Dodecanese, with the result that the strategic centre of gravity would move 
from the Black Sea to the Eastern Mediterranean. At the same time the 
Russians were claiming a part of the Italien navy, and having at their 
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disposal the long coastline of Yugoslavia, from Pola to Cattaro, and to 
VaHona—in Albania—the Russians would have obtained a complete naval 
mastery of the Eastern Mediterranean and the Aegean Seas. In fact, if 
- the Soviet Union had been able to achieve.all these objectives, it would 
have emerged as the strongest naval power in that area... in the same 
way, it would have happened in the case of Tsarist Russia, if she had 
remained in the Allied camp, after World Wer L 

Fortunately for the West, Tito’s break with Stalin in 1948 deprived 
the Russians of all those facilities which they had been enjoying in 
Yugoslav ports. A few years later, Albania broke with the Soviet Union, 
and so deprived Soviet submarines of their facilities in the island of 
Sasseno, opposite Vallona. Consequently, Txo’s break with Russia, apart 
from various political and economic implications, had immense strategic 
consequences, the magnitude of which have not been properly understood 
in the West. 

As mentioned before, the Russians did not dimit themselves to discussions 
around the conference tables; they were applying in that area the whole 
spectrum of their versatile tactics of revolutionary warfare, attuned to the 
specific conditions of each respective country: they were especially busy 
in domenting a civil war in Greece, so long as it was possible to smuggle 
arms through Yugoslavia; in this respect, Tito’s break with Stalin must 
have been another setback to Stalin’s ambitious and sinister plans. 

At the same time, the Soviets set-up a red republic in Azerbejdzan—as 
a base for a subsequent drive against Iran (formerly called Persia); they 
launched a diplomatic offensive against Turkey as well as fomenting a 
revolutionary movement in Iraq and other Arab countries. Yet, a vigorous 
Western counter-action, to begin with President Truman’s Doctrine in 
1947, stabilised the situation in Greece, brought about a collapse of the red 
republic in Azerbejdzan and a withdrawai of the Red Army from Iran. 
As a result of generous American help to Turkey, the situation in that 
country has been stabilised, and Turkey became, a few years later, one 
of the NATO bastions in that area. 

During that first phase of the “‘cold war’, the United States, under both 
Truman and, later on, Eisenhower, began increasingly to assert its 
Tole as a leader of the Free World, determined to contain Soviet expansion, 
both in Asia ag well as in the Middle East (and needless to say, in Europe, 
in the first instance). 

At the same time, Great Britain, under a Labour Government, akthough 
victorious was very much impoverished after the war, and suffering from 
economic crisis as well as from a shortage of manpower, necessary for the 
rehabHitation of the country. This led to her seriously reducing its armed 
forces and commitments overseas, and especiatly in the Middle East. All 
this created favourable conditions for the so-called .““Kenya Plan” under 
which the bwk of British armed forces was to be withdrawn from the 
Middle East, including tht Suez Canal Zone, leaving only air basee— 
as staging posts—eand moving the rest of the troops and establishments 
partly to East Africa and partly to South Africa. 
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According to that plan the defence of the Middle East against a 
hypothetical aggression (which could have been only a Soviet one) ought 
to have been entrusted to the armed forces of tho Arab League. 


Ono cannot help feeling that that concept must have been based upon 
some misunderstanding, which had its roots in a rather archaic approach 
to the Arab world, those in the Foreign Office, representing the so-called 
“Arabist” school of thought completely disregarded numerous Arab up- 
risings against British rule in their countries, which took place in the 
Middle East before the war, especially in Iraq, where a putsch, engineered 
by Generel Becker Sidki in 1936 (not without Soviet inducement) required 
a considerable British effort for its suppression. Glubb Pasha, one of the 
founders of the Arab Legion as well as of the British policy in the Middle 
East revealed in his Memoirs that in 1941 the Arabs were convinced of an 
early German victory and were preparing themselves for it. It would be 
worthwhile recalling that during Rommel’s advance towards Cairo in 
1942, Chief of Egyptian General Staff, General Al Masri, was caught red- 
handed when he was trying to reach by air the German troops, with some 
important British documents. Al these feelings prevailing in Cairo at 
that time, made it necessary for the British to issue an wtimatum to King 
Farouk (who, by the way, was very anti-British) which eventually resulted 
in even stronger anti-British feelings among Egyptian armed forces. 

One cannot omit an uprising which took place in Iraq in 1941, led by 
Rachid Al-El-Galiani followed by the setting up of a pro-German Govern- 
mem, which again had to be suppreesed by the British. 


The Russians who were watching with great interest these developments 
and the evolution of British policy in the Middle East against the back- 
Se ee a E E eee 
States, drew inescapable conclusions. During the conference of Foreign 
Ministers in Moscow in 1947, Stalin, in conversation with Ernest Bevin, 
then British Foreign Secretary, told him that the Soviet Union would be in 
favour of continuity of a British “presence” in the Middle East (he knew, 
of course, that the British position in that area was undergoing a steady 
erosion) adding that he would object to the transformation of that area 
into a strategic base of the West, under American leadership. Stalin’s 
suggestion came too date as Britain had already agreed to accept America’s 
increasing responsibility for the defence of that part of the world. 


As a result of a predominantly military approach by the West to the 
problems of defence of the Middle East against hypothetical Soviet direct 
aggression, various attempts bavo been made in the course of the years to 
set up military aHiances—akin to NATO—with the direct participation 
of the armed forces—but excluding Israel—of the countries of the area, 
as well ag with the direct or indirect support by Great Britain and the 
United States. Yet, both Egypt and Syria, where pro-Soviet feelings were 
prevailing, and where Soviet propaganda was making considerable progress, 
were unwilling to be dragooned into the proposed Middle East Defence 
Organisation (MEDO). The Soviet Union, being afraid—not without 
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justification—that all these attempts made by the West for setting up 
military alliances on Russia’s southern flank, had the paramount purpose 
of barring her penetration into that area, succeeded in delaying or partly 
forestalling these efforts. One of the favourite methods applied by the 
Soviet diplomacy with considerable success, was the supply of arms to 
those Arab nations harbouring anti-Western feelings, and in the first 
instance to Syria, which already, at the beginning of 1954, was the 
recipient of tanks, delivered from Czechoslovakia; those were old-time 
German tanks, reconditioned in the Skoda factory. 


It was Czechoslovakia again, which hit the headlines in September 1955, 
when it mado its first delivery of arms to Egypt, blazing the trail for several 
subsequent transactions from the Soviet Union; the political implications: 
of that transaction were far-reaching, and it also contributed to Iran’s 
accession to the Baghdad Pact. 

A few months after that ‘‘deal”, namely in September 1955, King 
Hussein of Jordan, under the pressure of fanatical mobe (no doubt incited 
by Egyptian radio propaganda) withdrew from the Baghdad Pact and 
summary dismissed Glubb Pasha, founder and commander of the Arab 
Legion, together with almost all its British officers. 

The setting up in February 1955 of the Baghdad Pact must have spurted 
the Soviet Union to further desperate efforts to torpedo #, or at least to 
reduce its military value: already in April that year, the Russians 
threatened to put the whole matter before the United Nations, with the 
complaint that the U.S. and Great Britain were transforming the Middls 
East into a military base. In July that year, a Syrian Parliamentary 
delegation arrived in Moscow, and in August an invitation to Nasser had 
been made public in Moscow; in October of the same year, Mr. Solod, the 
dynamic Soviet ambassador to Egypt, made offers of generous Soviet 
economic help to various countries in the Middle East, meaning, of course, 
those which were friendly towards the Soviet Union—namely Egypt, Syria 
and the Yemen. At the same time, he was offering diplomatic aid to 
Saudi-Arabia, which had a dispute with Great Britain over the Buraimi 
oasis. 

The dispatch of a new Soviet Foreign Minister (Shepilov) to Egypt in 
May, 1956, was further proof of growing Soviet interest in the Middle Bast; 
one of the purposes of his visit to Cairo was to dispel Nasser’s misgivings 
that during recent visits of Khrushchev and Bulganin to London, there had 
been no “sell-out” of Egypt’s interests. 

Shepilov’s visit preceded one of the most important events in post-war 
history, namely the natiomalisation of the Suez Canal by Nasser and the 
ensuing military operations in the Sinai Peninsula as well as the Franco- 
British landing in Egypt: too much has been already written about those 
events and it would greatly exceed the scope of this article should one 
venture into an analysis of the implications of those events. However, it 
is of interest to recall a few facts, probably too littl known to public 
opinion at large: 
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. 1. ‘As a resuk of the nationalisation of the Suez Canai and subsequent 
confiscation of immense war material, worth several hundred million 
pounds in the British Suez Canal Zone base (of course, without any 
compensation) Britain suffered considerable financial losses; the same 
thing happened to British bases in Jordan and Iraq, and the same thing wil 
probably happen in Aden and in Libya. 

The Israelis, checking their booty after their victorious BHtzkreig in 
the Simai Peninsula, found to their amazement, huge stocks of about two 
million pairs of boots and of blankets as well as many millions of gailons 
of petrol and jubricants, vastly exceeding the most extravagant require- 
meat of Egyptian forces. Obviously all these stores must have been set up 
by the Russians—in fuH collusion with Egyptians—for the ‘‘volunteers” 
from the Soviet bloc countries, in case hostilities had lasted longer. 

Akhough one of America’s main purposes in the Middle East was to 
erect ““barriers”’ in the form of military alliances in order to ‘“‘conimin” 
Soviet expansion in that area, unfortunately the American attitude during 
the Suez crisis, produced exactly the opposite results. Whereas.as a result 
of American pressure, exercised mercilessly upon its allies, Great Britain 
and France, the influence of these two countries in the Middle East has 
decreased considerably, especially that of Great Britain, indeed almost to 
vanishing point. The main winner therefore was not the United States 
but the Soviet Union. One of the most important implications of the 
Suez crisis—as a chain reaction—was the armed putsch in Iraq in 1958, 
resulting in the assassination of King Faisal and of his pro-western Prime 
Minister El-Nuri, and the emergence of a pro-Communist leader, Kassem. 


As one would have expected, ome of the implications of that putsch, 
‘was Iraq’s withdrawal from the Baghdad Pact, resulting in another huge 
loss of America’s and Britain’s most modem war material, which wes 
delivered to Iraq by the West under the terms of the Baghdad Treaty. Not 
less important was the evacuation by the British of their big air base and 
staging post in Habbaniya. 

Obviously, all these developments have very considerably weakened the 
value of the Baghdad Pact, renamed as CENTO, which has since been 
undergoing a.steady process of erosion, especially as a result of the Kashmir 
dispute, which brought about Pakistan’s disenchantment with its Western 
allies and a reorientation towards China. 


It is Hkety that the situation created in Iraq, as a result of Kassem’s 
putsch, could have been retrieved, if the West had had the guts to take 
immediate action: both the Turks and Iranians were ready to march in, 
but both British and Americans limited themselves to a speedy despatch 
of their troops—British paratroopers to Jordan, and American marines to 
Lebanon—where after a few weeks of kicking their heels, they were quietly 
withdrawn without producing any change im the new situation. 

The Russians did not lose any time in filing the vacuum created by the 
slow disengagement of British and French influence and by the 
demonstration of the impotence of the so-called “Eisenhower Doctrine’ 
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formulated for application only in the event of direct Soviet ‘military 
aggression, and unable to prevent Soviet political penetration. In due 
course, both Syria and Egypt have become both bases and jumping boards 
for Soviet penetration, not only into the Middle East but also into 
Africa—as has been proved by events during the Congo crisis. 

The chances for further Soviet penetration into that area have been 
greatly enhanced by the most unfortunate announcement, contained in 
the Defence Review for 1965, of the intended date of evacuation by Britain 
of her base in Aden by 1968. Before that announcement (which, in the 
light of subsequent events must be regarded as a political and strategic 
blunder of the first magnitude) Egyptian forces, entangled in a hopeless 
struggle against the Yemen Royalists, were suffering heavy josses, and 
were preparing themselves for the gradual evacuation of the country. 
More especially in view of the Jeddah agreemem which was signed by 
King Feisal of Saudi-Arabia and President Nasser. That unfortunate 
British statement gave a fresh lease of fife to Nasser: a few weeks later, 
a powerful Soviet delegation, headed by Prime Minister Kosygin, and 
including several high-ranking officers, as well as the C. in C. of the Soviet 
Navy, Admiral Gorschkove, arrived in Cairo; the purpose of the visit was 
to prop-up Egypt in the Yemen by promising massive military and economic 
aid. Obviously, the Russians realised that British withdrawal from Aden 
would create a vacuum which could be filled not by the weak, and 
artificially-created South African Federation, but by Nasser, The implica- 
tions of such developments were of very great importance for the Russians, 
as it meant further facilities for the Soviet Navy, not only in Hodeida—in 
the Yemen—but also in Aden, and, in due course, in the Persian Guilt. 
Apart from potential naval facilities for the Soviet Navy, Egyptian 
penetration into that area, meant that, in the event of a political crisis, 
especially in Europe, the Soviets—acting by proxy through Nasser—would 
be able to deny to Western Europe the badly needed oil from the Middle 
East. 

All these developments must be regarded as a background for the 
recent crisis, which broke last May, and—against all Soviet expectations— 
escalated into the “Six days war”, 

Tho Israeli super-Blitzkrieg, which surpassed the exploits of famous 
German tank Jeaders like Rommel, Guderian and others, had been not 
only a military catastrophe for the. Arabs but resulted in a painful 
diplomatic and political setback for the Russians: ths Arabs were 
disappointed not only in the inferiority of Soviet equipment, as compared, 
for instance with French Mirage fighters or British Centurion tanks and 
105mm. guns, but equally in Soviet inability to intervene actively on the 
side of the Arabs. No doubt, ane of the reasons of hasty replacement by 
the Russians of heavy losses suffered by the Egyptians and Syrians, as 
well as for vigorous Soviet support of the Arab cause in the UN, was the 
Soviet desire not to ‘dose face” in Arab eyes, and in this way to avoid 
weakening their position in the Middle East. 

A brief assessment of the aftermath of the “Six days war”, shows that 
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in spite of all those setbacks, the Russians have managed not only to 
maintain their position but have improved it: at the expense of the West, 
_ of course; they have not fafled to draw the necessary conclusions from the 
strategic balance, especially in the light of recent events: they must have 
realised that the greatest drawback which prevented them from any 
decisive action in support of the Arabs, was their lack of strategic mobility. 
As a matter of fact, the U.S. could have intervened with its VI Fleet, in 
order to save Israel, within a few hours; theoretically speaking, Britain 
could do the same, having bases and warships within easy reach. The 
only thing which Russians had at that time in that area, was a small 
and highly vulnerable fleet, without the support or fire-power af a seff- 
contained striking force, and, in addition, depending on Turkey’s goodwill 
in the Dardanelles. 

It is in order, no doubt, to improve their position vis-d-vis the American 
VI Fleet that the Russians began a massive build-up of their navad forces in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, which according to Ambassador Cleveland’s 
speech in Washington on 25th August, began to be a serious challenge 
to the VI Fleet. Russia is also developing the naval facilities put by 
the Arab states at their disposal, namely in Port Said, and Atexandria—in 
Egypt, in Latakia, in Syria, in Port Sudan—in Sudan, in Assam in Eritrea, 
and in Hodeida in the Yemen, which could be used by their naval forces 
both in the Mediterranean and in the Red Sea. In view of the intentions 
of France to withdraw from Mers-el-Kebir (port of Oran) which has been 
always thought of as the strongest French base in Northern Africa, one 
could not exclude a possibility that when that base comes under Algerian 
control, Col. Boumedienne will not hesitate to put # at the disposal of 
the Soviets. 

Consequently, this Soviet penetration into the Middle East and Africa, 
coupled with the steady build-up of Soviet military “‘presence’”’, represents 
a growing threat to NATO’s Southern flank, which had been leap- 
frogged by the Russians some years ago, and is being eroded from outside 
and from within. This process means, by implication, the development of a 
ew process, namely of a confrontation between the Soviet Union and 
the West, and in particular with the United States, in spite of the idle 
talk about detente in Europe and a possibility of signing a non-proliferation 
treaty, which will have no impact upon the situation in the Middle East. 
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THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC— 
FORTY YEARS AFTER . 


by Lionel King 


N May 28th, 1926, a military coup ended Parliamentary Democracy 

in Portugal. It was the final act of a sequence commencing in 1890, 

when the British Premier, Lord Salisbury, delivered an ultimatum to 
Portugal to evacuate a vast area of the hinterland of Africa, much of 
present day Rhodesia, claimed, though only thinly occupied by the Portu- 
guese as a corridor between her territories of Angola and Mozambique. 
The nation was stunned into humiliation as the impotent Government, under , 
threat of war, acquiesced. The two Monarchist Parties, the Regenerators 
and the ‘Progressists, which had alternated in office since the 1820 Con- 
stitution, were demoralised. The Press became violently anti-Monarchy. 
Cynicism about the Parliamentary system spread through the middle class: 
Meanwhile the militant Republican movement gathered strength. 


In a bid to save the monarchy, King Carlos! in 1906 appointed as Premier, 
a leader of a dissident faction in Parliament, Jođo Franco,? whose dictatorial 
administration played. still further into the hands of the Republicans. 
Violence culminated in the assassination of the King and his heir on 
February 1st, 1908. Franco fled into exile, followed two years later by the 
young King Manoel,’ deposed after the uprising in Lisbon on October Sth, 
1910. The provisional Republic was proclaimed two days later. 


During its 16 years of life, the Republic had over 40 Governments and 
eight Presidents, only one of whom completed his four year term, while six 
resigned or were deposed, and another was assassinated. The founders of the 
Republic, among them Tedfilo Braga,+ José de AlmeidaS and Manuel de 
Arriaga,® were academics, men of integrity and standing, but in a nation 
80 per cent illiterate, members of an intellectual minority. The Constitution 
of 1911 revealed their Olympian aspirations and dedication to paper reforms. 
In elections to the National Assembly, from which Monarchists and other 


1 King Carlos I; 1868-1908; succeeded father Luis I in 1889; man of conscience and 
culture, by no moans the tyrant and pervert of Republican propaganda. 

2 Joao Franco; 1855-1929; Deputy from 1884; Monarchist Dictator 1906-08; dixmissed 
on accession of Manuel II; exiled; died in obscurity 20 years later. 

3King Manoel I; 1889-1932; ielo and social figure in London of 1920s; 
recognised his distant cousin, Dom Duarte Nono, b. 1907, as his heir; died at Fufhwell 


4 Todfilo Braga; 1843-1924; man of letters; follower of Positivism of Auguste Compte; 
Provisional President 1910-11; Pres. May to October 1915; left political scene soon 


s António Joes de Almeida; 1866-1929; doctor and journalist; nment may 
have occasioned Regicide of 1908; only Præsident to Series so rae term 1919-23; 
retired from politics thereefter. 

6 Manue de Arriaga; 1840-1917; aronet and philosopher; President 1911-15; 
resigned and retired into private life. 
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opponents of the Republic usually abstained, the Republicans had minority 
support, drawn mainly from Lisbon and Oporto. The unity of the Republic, 
based upon opposition to Monarchy, nobility and Church, was soon broken 
and three loosely-knit Parties developed. They were, the Evolutionists, a 
conservative Republican group led by José de Almeida; the Unionists ‘of 
Brito Camacho,’ who followed a moderate line; and the extremist Demo- 
crats, led in the early years by the bitter anti-cleric, Afonso Costa.* The 
Presidents were elected by the Lower Chamber, usually from the ranks of 
the Evolutionists or Unionists. They attempted conciliation, but the 
jealousies of politicians, the irresolution of Premiers, corruption in the lower 
rungs of the administration, lebour troubles and social unrest, all combined 
to discredit the fledgling Republic and the ideals of its founders. Entry into 
the Great War in 1916 at Britain's side, may have restored relations with her 
oldest ally, ruptured in 1890, but plunged Portugal even deeper into the 
financial crisis inherited from the last years of the monarchy. 

A curious interlude was the brief reign of Maj. Sidónio Pais? who, seizing 
power with military support in 1917, ruled dictatorially in the name of order 
and justice with the support of moderate Republicans. Among his many 
innovations was his fusion of the offices of President and Premier, to be 
elected by direct popular vote, an experiment in the Presidentialist system 
of the U.S.A. and Brazil. His clemency to Monarchists imprisoned after an 
abortive uprising, exposed him to extremist charges of betraying the Re- 
public, and led to his assassination in December, 1918. Predictably, the 
Salazar regime has hailed Siddnio Pais as a prophet of the Estado Novo. 

By 1920 the Republic was tottering. Cabinet reshuffles became more 
frequent and Governments less effectual. It was now evident that the 
Democrats, who held office 1920-26, were losing control over their extremist 
followers in the secret societies and the demagogue leaders of the urban 
masses of Lisbon and Oporto. Bomb outrages and acts of violence multi- 
plied. On October 19th, 1921, a group of ex-Ministers were brutally 
murdered. Attempted coups by the extreme left further embarrassed 
Governments, which were intimidated into granting general’ amnesties. 
Disorder was whipped up by the scurrilous press. The Parliamentary 
Chamber became the scene of vituperative debates and frequent scuffles. 
The last free elections, held under the worst possible auspices in November, 
1925, returned 82 Democrats and a fragmented opposition of 66. Public 
contempt was completed by the disorders in Parliament during the debates 
on the proposed Government monopoly of tobacco, early in 1926. 

The only body capable of wielding authority in the anarchy of the last 


7 Manuel de Brito Camacho; 1862-1934; journalist and editor 1906-21, of Republican 
journal, The Struggle; retired from politics 1920; died in obscurity. 

8 Afonso Costa; 1871-1937; kewyer and one of first Republican deputies, 1900; 3 times 
Premier; delegate at Vorsaillos and to League of Nations; tost all offices, 28/5/26; 
died an exile in Paris. 

Major Sidónio Pats; 1872-1918; muay career; eariy supporter of Republic and 
anti-monarchy conspirator; fater turned anti politician. 
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days was the army. Three unsuccessful military risings had taken place in 
1925 but the Republic lingered on until the “pronunciamiento” of General 
Gomes da Costa!° at Braga, in the monarchist north, on May 28th, 1926. 
“The Parliamentary system has outlived its day. What we need is a real 
National Government which will enable the State to fulfil its ideal mission 
on a basis of justice and honour. But only the army can give the citizen 
liberty—safe and sane liberty of the kind he needs.” Resistance to the coup 
was negligible and ‘President Machado resigned and fled on May 30th. in 
the manner of Mussolini’s march on Rome, Costa and his troops marched 
upon Lisbon, entering the capital on June 3rd. A Revolutionary Committee 
was formed, headed by the Triumvriate of General da Costa, Commander 
Ochoa?! and Captain Mendes Cabeçadas,” the latter having figured in the 
naval uprising in 1910 which had contributed to the overthrow of the 
monarchy and to whom President Machado” had transferred his powers 
on May 30th. j 
The events of the next four weeks are somewhat veiled, though a silent 
struggle for power is sensed. Mendes Cabeçadas, who is thought not to have 
been in favour of permanently suspending the Republican Parliament, 
relinquished his powers to da Costa on June 17th, disappearing into a minor 
Admiralty post. Another General, Oscar Fragoso Carmona, an admirer of 
the dictatorship recently established by Primo do Rivera in Spain, had 
meanwhile been assigned to the Foreign Ministry. On July 9th da Costa was 
succeeded by Carmona as Head of the Government, and exiled some days 
later to the Azores, allegedly after refusing an invitation to become titular 
President of the Republic on July 11th. Da Costa’s motives for joining the 
uprising were almost certainly patriotism and a genuine fear that an extreme 
left-wing, even Marxist coup, was imminent. He admitted a lack of political 
experience and was perhaps unwilling to pursue the dictatorial line required - 
by the circumstances. Nevertheless his popularity and reputation as one of 
Portugal’s more competent generals in Flanders in the War had served their 
purpose. The third member of the original triumvirate, Comm. Ochoa, now 
retired into obscurity. Carmona, established as Provisional Head of State, 
proceeded to appoint a Prime Minister and Cabinet of military officials. The 
new régime, of course, owed its tenure of power to force alone. For the 
moment Government would be by decree but the legality of the régime 
worried Carmona- who apparently at this stage toyed with the idea of a 


10 General Gomes da Costa; 1863-1929; long military career: C.- me France 1917-18; 
exile in Azores July. 1926-Nov. 1927; ' promoted to and retired. 

il Commander Armando Ochoa; 1877-1941; pass figure with naval background; 
Ambassador in Paris in 1930s. 

12 Captain Mendes Cabeçadas; 1883-1965; later promoted to Admiral; lived on to 
support Humberto Delgado’s bid for Presidency of Republic in 1958. 

13 Bernardino Machado; 1851-1944; Academic and Freemason; de from 1882; 
prolite x writer; jolned Republicans 1897; President 1915-17 and 1925-26, exile in 


14 Marshal Oscar Fragoso Carmona; 1869-1951; long military career; joined Army 
revolt of 1926, 2 days after coup and when success wes certain; titolar Head of 
State 1926-51; extent of authority uncertain. 
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Restoration of the Monarchy. Moreover, the regime had no programme, 
save the appeal to nationslism and aspirations for a greater Portugal. 
Earlier on, a group of minor writers had propounded a theory of Lusitanian- 
ism, which claimed to trace the ancestry of the Portuguese nation back to a 
tribe of the Douro region who, in antiquity, had revolted against Roman 
occupation. These ideas endeared themselves on the nationalist-military 
régime, together with nostalgic writings of the nation’s mediaeval greatness. 
A similar obsession with racial origins was to be a feature of Nazi philo- 
sophy. The Aryan herrenfolk were identified in Tacitus’s “Germania”, 
which was favoured reading under the Reich. 

On March 28th 1928, Gen. Carmona had himself officially elected Presi- 
dent, unopposed, for his first seven year term. He was re-elected in 1935, 
42 and °49, dying in office in 1951. On April 27th 1928, the first civilian 
Ministers were appointed. Refusal of League of Nations terms for a loan, 
interpreted as an affront to national dignity and honour, had postponed 
action on the calamitous state of national finances. The Ministry of Finance 
was offered to Dr. Oliveira Salazar,)5 virtually unknown outside Coimbra 
University, where he was Professor of Economics. He accepted on the con- 
dition that the post carried full control over all Government Revenue and 
Expenditure, and that no Ministry should commit itself to spending without 
his consent. On June 30th 1928, speaking as Finance Minister, Salazar 
hinted that he was at work drawing up a Constitution, presumably on a 
directive from Carmona, still anxious to cloak the régime in legality. By 
May 1930, Salazar had produced his Acto Colonial, defining the status of 
Portugal's overseas territories under the new order. This re-established for 
the moment at least the concept of Empire, and the peoples of these terri- 
tories revert to the status of subject races, thus shattering the concept of the 
unity of the nation, recognised as early as the 1820 Constitution. Carmona’s 
appointees in the post of Prime Minister since the coup had been undis- 
tinguished military personnel. In Nov. 1932, Dr. Salazar succeeded to the 
post which he has held to this day. 

His Constitution on the Italian model, which established the corporative 
state, O Estado Novo, was promulgated in Sept. 1933. It embodied the 
principle of a limited franchise, first used in the Presidential election of 
1928. A register of voters, who were supporters of the régime, was prepared 
and titled The National Union, a parallel with Mussolini’s National Grand 
Council of Fascists. This body would submit a list of 90 candidates for 
election to the National Assembly. Only those who approved the Constitu- 
tion would be permitted to stand. The electors would not select individual 
representatives from the list, but would approve or reject the list as a whole. 
The orientation of the New State, born out of a make-shift Committee of 
patriot soldiars six years earlier, to re-establish law and order out of anarchy, 
was not unmistakeable. 


13 Dr. António de Oliverra Salazar; 1889 ; academic background; former Prof. of 
Economics; interest in Catholic “Rerum Novarum” movement; Premier and 
virtual Dictator 1932: maintains image of austere. inaccessible ascetic. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF NEW ZEALAND 
by J. A. Langdon 


HE most dangerous kind of people to build a, nation ‘are the lower 

middle classes. 

They are not a class with the acceptance of the very rich or the very 
poor, and they lack the finesse of the upper middle classes. The lower 
middle classes are usually puritans, security and safety minded, with their 
lives involved in calculated striving. 

The tragedy of New Zealand is that it was founded by the lower middle 
classes. The tragedy continues today, because the lower middle classes 
still dominate. They have made New Zealand a cross between the weifare 
states of Scandinavia, and the MRA suburbs of Edinburgh. 

The story of New Zealand began in England in the 1880s. The Industrial 
Revolution changed the meaning of society. Before, anyone with initiative 
had the chance of succeeding. With the Age of Machines the only people 
to succeed were those with enough money to invest. The rest of society 
was condemned to become the labour serving the machines. 


The lower middle classes found themselves blocked. Before, their efforts 
and determination had been enough. Now they lacked ths one essential 
of progress—moncy to invest. England held no future. It was a small 
step to decide to leave, and establish a new society alsewhere. 

A guide for the new society was found in the petty aristocracy. A 
would-be leader of men, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, had ruined his 
chances of political advancement in England by abducting two underage 
heiressee. He was trying to advance his fortunes too quickly. He spent 
a time in prison. Afterwards, his only field of personal advancement’ lay 
overseas. He decided to build a country for itimsedf. 

Together, the lower middles and Wakefield, chose a site in New Zealand 
—a land unclaimed by any nation. Wakefield had contacts, and a respect- 
able society was formed to promote the scheme, He induced the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to become one of the sponsors. 


And New Zealand was founded, by an English rake and a group of 
pious seif-seckers. 

It was unique in the history of colonisation—an attempt made, without 
any government aid or permission, to found a new colony in a completely 
new and unknown land. 

This new nation was planned to be the ideal middle class nation. The 
lower middle classes were to be able to rise and become the aristocrats, 
and workers were to be brought out from England to fill the vacuum. 


Unfortunately the idea of living on the other side of the world, away 
from known civilisation, only appeaied to the lower struggling middles. 
The labourers failed to arrive, and equally disastrous, so did any true 
aristocrats. 
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The resuk was a great evenness out of which the new nation had to be 
carved. In the mass there were no great differences; thera was a great 
surface of conformity with no depth. There was no flint to produce 
progress; no desire for real adventure. New Zealand became the great 
society of boredom. 

It remains so today. The same lower middle class beliefs still rule. 

Ambition still dominates everything. But it is a quiet, parochial ambition. 
It is accepted that everyone wants to progress materially but no-one wants 
' an all-out scramble—someone might get hurt. Society has ‘been organised 
on a promotion through seniority basis. There is no room if you do not 
want to progress, or if you have real talent. 


This is instanced in the great number of talented New Zealanders 
constantly leaving the country. To succeed in New Zealand they must wait 
until they have age—the presentation of credentials is never enough. They 
leave and New Zealand does not really miss them. Too many discontents 
might disrupt the picture. No real attempt is made to keep bright, young 
takat. 


Religious puritanism is another trait. ‘A firm belief in a strict God seems 
to be akvays associated with the lower middle classes. In New Zealand 
' this has resulted in no sale of liquor after 6 p.m, almost completely dead 
Sundays, and public frowning on over-enjoyment of anything. 

Lack of understanding of the real nature of the world, because of an 
overpreoccupation with themseives, is also typical. New Zealand today 
does not possess leaders who have fuHy comprehended the reality of New 
Zealand’s situation. It is true that New Zealand still sends 75°, of her 
exports to Great Britain, but Britain has shown her willingness to forget 
New Zealand’s overdependence (Heath made this abundantly clear at his 
Brussels’ negotiations in 1962). But New Zealand has made no real efforts 
to find other markets. Very little is known in the country about Asia. The 
newspapers still over-report the social activities of England. 

New Zealand does have a chance, though. It has a chance of becoming 
one of the world’s most progressive communities. This is the dream of 
those few New Zealanders who have ieft the country and not forgotten 
their herkage. 

New Zealand is not hampered by any historical traditions; it has a 
beautiful and healthy situation. It is relatively untouched, and anything 
can be done with it. 

The major essential is that New Zealand becomes more economically 
` independent. A much larger population than the present 24 million is 
needed. 

Three essential kinds of immigrants are needed. 

First there are the thousands of disgruntled New Zealanders, scattered 
around the globe. They have all found something not available at home. 
New Zealand needs what they have found. They could be the “characters”, . 
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the “culture” men, and the ‘ rains” of the new society they would form, 
simply by returning in their large numbers. 

Second, some true aristocrats are needed. New Zealanders are British, 
and need a true aristocracy for their mental equilibrium. The second-rate 
leaders of the present are making a second-rate nation. Possibly an assist- 
ance scheme for destitute English aristocrats would be in order. 

Third, some genuine socialists and communists are needed. Today the 
communists seldom receive more than 500 votes in any electorate, and the 
socialist party is rapidly becoming simply a liberal party with trade union ' 
support. The society needs the left to be heakthily balanced. 

New Zealand today is a dull disaster of a nation, but change could be 
so easy. The result could be the first “Great Society”—the answer to the 
organisation of society in the man-controiled, mechanised future. 

New Zealand is small, able to be experimented with. Many hearts will 
be broken in the process—the lower middle class still rules relentlessly— 
but in this corner of the South Pacific here is a land where dreams can still 
come true, 
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THE HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN— 
WHAT IS ITS FUTURE ? 


by L W. J. Hopkins 


INCE tho Israeli capture of the “West Bank” region of the Kingdom 

of Jordan in June, there has been much discussion over the problem 

of whether the country can survive in its present truncated state. 
There have also been conflicting views expressed on whether the “West 
` Bank” should be returned to King Hussein or incorporated into the State 
of Israel. Two contradictory and erroneous opinions have been put 
forward by newsmen and political commentators: 

1) That the “West Bank” is essential to the existence of the rest of 
Jordan and that the lands east of the river are poor and their future in 
isolation is bleak. 

2) That the “West Bank” is naturally, socially, and economically 
distinct from the ‘East Bank” and can be easily assimilated into Israel 
or form an independent political entity. 

In order to show that the “West Bank” is not essential to the existence 
of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, it is necessary only to look back 
to the pre-1948 period when Transjordan existed independently of 
Palestine with its own administration and it managed to function as a 
stable, free Arab state while the mandated territory to the west was tom 


is what Transjordan became, is not rich but none the dess by no means 
deficient in resources. The acquistion of the Arab sector of 
undoubtedly provided additional resources, but they ha 


been an 
expansion of existing ones east of the Jordan. Neither half of the Kingdom 
of Jordan has mineral resources of great wealth and it is true that at 
times, the “West Bank” with its large refugee population and lack of 
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Jordan attracts almost as many visitors as Jerusalem and its shrines. 
Jerash, the ruined Greek city of the Decapolis, has for many years been 
the most visited tourist site in Jordan after the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum in Jerusalem, or more recently the site of ancient Jericho. In 
1965, Jericho had 57,584 visitors, but Jerash received 35,449 and Petra, 
the other main “East Bank” attraction, had 26,805.! In fact the southern 
part of eastern Jordan could be well developed as a tourist area for apart 
from Petra, there is the Wadi Rum of Lawrence of Arabia fame and the 
port of Agaba on the gulf of that name. As the “holiday zone” is pushed 
further and further out, these desert areas could become very popular 
especially with the non-religious cKizens of western countries, There aro 
many other splendid sites available for development as tourist centres 
such as Madaba (famous for its mosaic map), Mount Nebo, Kerak ‘(with 
its Crusader castle), and the oasis of Al Azrag. And of course, Amman 
itself has many attractions while there is no reason why the Dead Sea 
with its spectacular coast scenery, could not be opened up more to tourists. 
Already far more visitors enter Jordan on the “East Bank’’ rather than 
through Jerusalem Airport or the Mandelbaum Gate. Touriam has been 
Jordan’s largest source of foreign exchange and perhaps its largest asset. 
The development of the mineral resources and the oil refinery at Zarga 
will help to give the country an industrial base, but for the “cream” on tho 
cake Jordan will rely for a long time on the tourists. 

Of course in many ways the “East Bank” has been the dominant 
partner in the kingdom and the “West Bank” has grown to depend on 
it for a number of services—government, commerce especially. The sudden 
drastic snatching away of the land west of the Jordan has indeed already 
caused much hardship and a number of the refugees after the June war 
were fleeing cast to be with relatives on whom they depended for income. 
Many young Palestinians work in Amman and much of the commercial life 
is centred in that city. In fact the “East Bank” is very highly urbanised 
with 55 per cent of the population urban as opposed to the 28 per cent of 
the “West Bank”. This illustrates how the two parts of Jordan are tied 
together and the eastern sector is far from being the backward partner. 

The position of the “West Bank” is not very clear as it has never 
existed as an economic or political entity in recent centuries. Whereas the 
lands east of the Jordan in ancient times found wealth in trade, the old 
“Hill Country” of Judea and Samaria was often in economic difficulties. 
Its resources are slender—some quite fertile valleys, a few springs and a 
number of pilgrim sites which are good for some supplementary income. 
In fact until the growth of the presem tourist industry, the Hill Country 
was by no means the most prosperous part of Palestine. Neither is it 
such an artificial entity as many political commentators seem to think. 
Although the armistice. line which delimited the “West Bank” was fixed 
on the grounds of military strength, it does represent a natural border, that 


1 AN figures obtained the “Statistical Guide Guda to enan 1964 and tho “ 


Statistical 
Yearbook” 1565, pod cuaplled bythe Dect, of Statistics, Hashemite, Kingdom of 


Jordan. 
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between the central Hill Country and the surrounding plains and foothills. 
The approach to the hills from the west is not easy and as the armies of 
ancient Israel managed to keep the Philistines at bay, so the Arab Legion 
managed to halt the progress of the Zionist forces in 1948. So it is not 
sufficient to say that the ‘West Bank” belongs naturally to Israel rather 
than Jordan; it is as distinctive from the coastal plain as the hills of 
Wales are from the Vale of Severn. Admittedly the whole of Palestine, on 
doth sides of the Jordan, shares a common history to some extent and a 
common interest in the tourist/pilgrim trade. Yet economically and 
socially, ‘Arab Palestine has more in common with the rest of Jordan than 
with Israel. The people are Arabs, Muslim and Christian, and so naturally 
feel a closer kinship with the Arabs east of the Jordan than with the Jews. 
It has been noticeable that even in the cities (Nablus especially springs to 
mind), the educated Palestinian Arab has not been drawn to Israel as a 
‘““westernised”’ nation but has been more attuned to the Arab nationalism of 
Cairo. 


In addition, there are a number of economic similarities between the two 
halves of Jordan, not shared by Israel. The agricultural system of the Hill 
Country is based on treo crops, especially the olive and the fig, together 
with cereals and the extensive grazing of sheep and goats. The villages are 
mostly old, many of Biblical origin, with the old names still used and with 
a highly traditional agricultural economy. Land holding with its distinction 
between “mulk” land (private ownership), “mirri” land (state land), 
“waq” land (religious trust), etc., permeates the system. All this contrasts 
sharply with the agricultural system in Israel where the dominant pattern 
is one of new villages, often on the communal kibbutz model, producing 
citrus fruits, garden crope and cereals all with the latest techniques of 
water utilisation and a high degree of mechanisation. Whichever of the 
systems is the better, it is certain that they are distinct and the smail 
peasant farmer of the hills could find his market in Jerusalem or Nablus 
disturbed by the highly efficient marketing organisations of Israel, He has 
far more in common with the peasant farmer of Eastern Jordan than with 
the kibbutzmik and the smallholder of Israel. 


Israel has a much moro developed industrial sector of the economy 
than Jordan and this too could make any attempt at integrating the ‘Wem 
Bank” into Israel difficult. Jordan has nothing to compare with the 
sprawl of Tel Aviv or the port of Haifa. Nablus has a soap industry which 
might benefit from outlets to the west, but generally the pace of life on 
the “West Bank” is not geared to that of a modem industrial economy. - 
The Israeli has a pronounced liking for living in towns; the Arab of the 
‘West Benk”, as we have seen, is generally a villager. Neither Jerusalem 
nor Nablus have been large enough to develop strongly as regional capitals 
and as pointed out above, Amman has provided a lot of services for the 
“West Bank” farmer. The “West Bank’s” greatest asset is the Old City 
of Jerusalem which has been slowly moving in the direction of being a 
regional centre for the area, although Nablus is also an important centre. 
The real importance of Jerusalem is, however, in its tourist industry, for 
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this holy city is the real centre of the tourist/pilgrim trade. On Jerusalem, 
the rest of the “West Bank” really depends for much of this trade. The 
city has 33 of the 43 hotels on the ‘““West Bank” and Hebron (which has 
none) depends for its visitors on day-trips from Jerusalem. Most of the 
visitors to Samaria, Shechem, Jericho and Qumran also come on excursions 
from Jerusalem. As the “West Bank” depends so much on the tourist 
industry for its prosperity, all this casts doubt on the sincerity of the 
Israeli suggestions of a possible autonomy for the “West Bank” while all 
Jerusalem stays in Israel. How can the “West Bank” have any measure 
of domestic rule # the centre of its main commercial activity is in another 
state! To take Jerusalem away from the “West Bank” would be to lave 
it with only agricukure and soap for support. 

Of course it is not easy to offer a solution to the problem as economic 
considerations tend to give way to political expediency in such situations. 
It does seem, however, that three general considerations stand out. 

1) If the present division of Jordan were to continue, there is no 
reason why it should drastically affect the economy of the “East Bank”, 
as long as the cost of the refugees is underwritten by outside bodies. The 
“West Bank” would have the advantage of an increased tourist trade; 
already British travel agents are organising “Holy Land Tours” based on 
a united Palestine. 

2) Nevertheless, such a division would create an unnatural split in a 
nation which has gradually been unifying itself and it would cause hardship 
on the “West Bank” as much or more so than. anything on the “East 
Bank”. Arab Palestine, by economy, society, race, religion and choice, 
belongs more to King Hussein than to Israel. 

3) It seems nonsense to talk about an Arab state in the “West Bank” 
if the Old City of Jerusalem remains in Israel. 

Might one therefore plead that the best solution is in a return to the 
status quo as before June, with perhaps free transit between Israel and 
Jordan. This would enable both nations to develop in their own way but 
benefit from their common interest—the tourist trade. But perhaps this is 
just wishful thinking. 
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HABIB BOURGUIBA, President of the Tunisian Republic 
“by Florence E. Pettit 


HO is this man, this father-figure, this sixty-four-year-old one-time 
WWW prisoner and exe who is veneraied by thousands of his countrymen 

and women? He was bom on 3rd August, 1903, in a humble 
dwelling on the seafront at Monastir, between Sousse and Mahdia. When 
I visited the house a few years ago, an aggressive old man was living there. 
' He would jet no one enter. Scraggy chickens scratched in rubbish outside 
in the alleyway. The house was of baked-mud, like most of the dwellings 
in the street. Š 
Habib Bourguibe’s final resting-place, however, will presumably be 
finer than his birth-place. He himself had the mausoleum erected. It is 
of white marble with an inner courtyard and tively fountains. Some of 
his relations, they include his parents, are already therel 


His palace stands a few miles away. Bright bougainviHeas bloom on its 
encircling sandstone walis. 

Habib Bourguiba was the iast of eight children. His father became an 
officer in the Tunisian Army. When ho was five years old, he was sent to 
Tunis, to the home of his eldest brother. His education was interrupted 
by two years of serious Ineses. After a period spent in the mountains, he 
resumed his studies and obtained a Baccalaureat in Philosophy and the 
Diploma of the Guperior School. He specialised in Arabic language and 
literature. 

When he was twenty-one, he went to Paris to attend the Faculty of Law 
and the School of Political Science. While there, he married a French gin, 
by whom he had one son. This son ‘ater became Tunisian Ambassador 
to Paris. 


In 1927, Habib EREE tar N Gad Wan te eee tna ret 
Gradually his interests were drawn, however, towards politica. 

He felt, very keenly, the humiliation of his country under French rule. 
For centuries Tunisia had lived under foreign domination. Romans, Greeks, 
Turks, Phoenicians, Spaniards and others had conquered and exploited 
the fand of his fathers. Tho young Habib had grown up under French 
rule, and while stil a nineteen-year-old student, he protested to the French 
Resident-Generai in Tunisia over the suspension of an outspoken Tunisian 
newspaper. 

In 1930 ħe joined the editorial staff of ‘The Voice of the Tunisian”, 
an organ of the oid Destour Party. His articles were often placed on the 
front page. But the Destour Party had been formed from upper class 
elements which had little contact with the mass of the people. Habib 
wanted to expose the evis of the Protectorate system. He wanted to 
openly criticise French policy and offer positive proposals for seif- 
government. 
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With a group of young friends, he started a new paper called “Tunisian 
Action”. He led a vigorous campaign and organised public meetings to 
encourage the political awakening of his people. 

His peaceful and constructive principles, based on freedom and justice | 
for all, quickly became popular. He protested strongly against the meok 
acceptance of French nationality. 

It was no surprise when, in June 1934, this newspaper also was suspended. 

But suspension came too late. The people had already been stirred. 
Three months earlier, Bourguiba had been entrustéd with the position of 
Secretary-General of the Neo-Destour (new Nationslist Party). This 
election took place at a Conference held on Ist March 1934 at Kear 
Helai. Habib's associates were elected to the newly-formd Political Bureau. 
aware of the danger, and sought to suppress this revolutionary. 

On 3rd September that same year, Bourguiba and his friends were 
arrested and exiled on the borders of the Sahara. They were not freed 
until May 1936. 


Bourguiba, however, was rearrested in 1938. In 1940 he was at the 
fort of MarsaHles. Later he was transferred to Lyon and de Vancia. In 
1942, the Germans (this time), sent him to Italy. 

The Italians tried to coax him into collaboration, but he refused, and 
so on 8th April 1934, he was permitted, at last, to return to Tunisia. 


Only a month later the Alliee entered. Bourguiba then caMed upon his 
people to form a united Franco-Tunisian front in support of the Alie. 
But the then French Resident-General opposed him, and he was placed 
under guarded observation. He escaped however, and made for the Middle 
East. After crossing Libya on foot, he arrived in Cairo on 26th Apd 1945. 

He worked strenuously to arouse the Arab world to take an interest in 
his “Tunísia for Tunisians” cause. 


In 1943, in a fetter to President Roosevelt, sent at the time through the 
American Consol in Tunis, Habib Bourguiba had written— 

“We put all our trast in pou to seo to it that Froe France, which is fighting against 
Nazi slavery, does not treat the Tunisians as slaves, and that she practices a 
policy more in conformity with her genius and tradition.” 5 

On the formation of the United Nations Organisation at the end of 
1946, Habib Bourguiba travetled to New York and had conversations with 
members of many delegations. 

He returned to Tunisia in September 1949, but the following April saw 
him in Paris where he had gone to alert French public opinion; to speak 
with French officials, and to prepare Tunisian students in Paris for their 
futuro role as citizens of a free country. 

He revisited America in the autumn of 1951. Writing from there to 
his son, he said: 

“Wo are moconrplishing a great deal.” 
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His optimism received a setback however, for soon after his retum 
home, in the New Year, the new French Resident-General forbade a 
meeting he had called of the Neo-Destour party, and Bourguiba was re- 
arrested. Ho spent a further three years in prisons, mainly on French 
istands. 

He was ultimately transferred to Paris, where he was able to watch 
_ Closely the new French political trends instituted by M. Mendes-France. 
Ho was then in a unique position to head the Franco-Tumnisian negotiations 
which fotowed. His triumphant return to Tunis took place on Ist June, 
1955. 


But it was not until the fotlowing year that France finally recognised 
the total. independence of Tunisia. On 12th April 1956, Habib Bourguiba 
became President of the first Government of Independent Tunisia. Since 
then, he has worked with admirable singleness of purpose towards freeing 
the minds of his people, especialy the minds of women, fram their age-old 
superstitions, and insular ideas. Now, thousands of his country-women 
have cause to thank him for their new personal freedom and dignity. 
Their children are being educated as rapidly as possible so that they too 
can play a part in the rise of the new Tunisia, one which can take a place, 
with pride and purpose, in world affairs. 

The island of Djerba, off the Tunisian coast, known as “The iand of the 
Lotus-eaters” has attracted many British tourists in recent years. Not 
the least of its attractions today is the fact that on a bit of land, no larger 
than our Isle of Man, Jews and Arabs still five harmoniously side by side. 
Bearded patriarchs, with an Old Teatament dignity that must be unique, 
rub shoulders in the market-place with Bedouins. Their synagogue, which 
I visited, is reputed to be two thousand, three hundred years old. 

May there be peace on this ‘olive-cil’ island today. 
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. HISTORY 


THE LANSDOWNE PEACE LETTER 
by Revd. J. S. MacArthur 


N the autumn of 1916 things were going none too well for the Allies in 
World War I. The Battle of the Somme was dying down with territorial 
gains quite disproportionate to the stupendous casualties suffered. The 
collapse of Rumania, the latest recruit to the Allied Cause, was impending. 
It is not surprising that this state of affairs at the front produced a malaise 
a home in the somewhat heterogenous War Council, which led to the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith, to speak almost casually of there being some six 
resignations looming, and also to invite the members of the Cabinet to 
circulate their views about the prospects for the next phase of the war. 
Lord Lansdowne’s reply was far from optimistic, but neither was it ` 
defeatist. No one, he said, for a moment believed that we were going to lose 
the war, but what were our chances of winning it in such a manner, and 
within such limits of time as would enable us to beat our enemy to the 
ground and impose on him the kind of terms we so freely discussed? We 
were slowly but surely killing off the best of the male population of these 
islands. How much better off were we likely to be at the end of another 
year’s fighting. In Lansdowne’s opinion there should be a general stock- 
taking of the resources of the Allies to estimate the chances of delivering the 
knock-out blow. If this seemed unlikely, movements for a negotiated peace 
should not be discouraged. 
As to peace terms (he wrote), I hope we shall adhere steadfastly to the main 
principle laid down by the Prime Minister in the speech which he summed up by 
a declaration that we could agree to no peace which did not afford adequate 
reparation for the past and adequate security for the future; but the outiine was 
broadly sketched and might be filled ont in many different ways. The same may 
be said of the not less admirable statement which he has just made us at the 
Gnildhef, and of the temperate speeches which the Foreign Secretary has from 
tinte to time delivered. i 


But it is unfortunate that, in spite of these utterances, it ehould be possible to - 


represent us and our Allies as committed to a policy parity vindictive and partly 
eeifish, and so irreconcdably committed to that policy that we should regard as 
unfriendly any attempt, however sincere, to extricate us from this impasse. 
This memorandum was circulated in the Cabinet on 13th November, and 
it was not long before it became more or less public property. According to 
Lord Lansdowne’s biographer, Lord Newton, this memorandum had the ` 
complete concurrence of Mr. Asquith. Mr. Roy Jenkins in his Asquith is 
not so sure and seems to think that the concurrence was limited to an 
acknowledgement of Lansdowne’s right to say what he did and did not 
extend to agreement with the opinions expressed. Mr. Jenkins indeed goes 
so far as to say that the memorandum did not express the Prime Ministec’s 
views, Others at the time thought differently, and it-has been suggested that 
the Lansdowne memorandum was an important factor in precipitating the 
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same year. Lansdowne was no longer a member of the new Cabinet, but it 
was not antil the 29th of November, 1917 that his famous Peace Letter 
appeared. Its contents need have surprised no one who had read his 1916 
memorandum. But it was characteristic of him that in his Peace Letter he 
made no mention of his memorandum of the previous year. Presumably 
this was because he believed its contents still to be confidential. He could 
have asked permission to refer to the memorandum, but he does not appear 
to have done so, though in view of the publicity which its matter had re- 
ceived there would have been little or no breach of confidence in open 
reference to it. His biographer thinks that, but for this scrupulous regard 
for Cabinet tradition, he might have appealed to Asquith’s support of the 
memorandum; but, as we have seen, that support was qualified, and Asquith 
was no longer Primé Minister, so perhaps Lansdowne was wise in allowing 
the Peace Letter which he offered to the public to stand on its own merits. 
- There is no evidence that he consulted his colleagues before writing the 
Peace Letter, except that he sounded A. J. Balfour on the expediency of a 
peace debate in Parliament. The suggestion went into some detail regarding 


, . the outline of policy which he wished to elicit from the Government. He 


wanted the following assurances:— 

1. That they do not seek to bring about the destruction or the dismemberment 
of the Central Powers. 

2. That they do not desire to impose upon those Powers any form of govern- 
ment other than that of their own choice. 

3, a ee ee ee 
communities, but that they are determined to secure for this country, from 
sources upon which they can depend, an adequate supply of the essential 
commodities. 


4. That they are prepared to examine in concert with other nations the great 
group of international problems, some of them of recent origin, which aro 
connected with “the freedom of the sea”. 

5. That they will insist upon the edbesion of our enemies to an international 
arrangement under which ample opportunities would be afforded for the settle- 
ment of international disputes by peaceful means, and of such a nature as will 
Ce OE ee o Bee uae er eee 
attempt has been made to bring about a peaceful solution. 

6. That our general aims as to territorial questions have been stated in broad 


impossible by the refusal of the Central Powers to put forward a corresponding 
statement of the aims which they have in view. 

To this BaMour replied that he did not think the time ripe for a Parlia- 

discussion of peace matters, but made some observations on the 
six statements. With most of them he was in general agreement, and to 
none of them did he express opposition, confining his criticism to what he 
considered vague or ambiguous. 

Lansdowne saw that there was nothing more to be expected from this 
quarter and determined to approach the press. According to a memorandum 
made by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Randall Davidson) the popular 
view that Lansdowne launched his letter on the public without regard to the 
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harm he might do to the Government and therefore to the country was 
mistaken, as Lansdowne told Balfour that he would write to the newspapers 
and offered to show him his letter. Balfour declined to read it as he was just 
about to set out for the Paris Conference, suggesting, however, that he show 
it to Lord Hardinge, Balfour’s second in command. Lansdowne accepted the 
suggestion and discussed the letter with Hardinge who approved of it and 
even suggested the alteration of one or two words. in view of this the Arch- 
bishop was surprised that neither Hardinge nor Balfour defended Lansdowne 
against the attacks made on him when the letter was published. 

Lansdowne asked the editor of the Times, Mr. Geoffrey Dawson, to call 
on him on the 27th of November and showed him the letter which he 
proposed to submit to him for publication. Dawson asked for time to 
consider it, promismg an answer by the following afternoon. It was a dusty 
answer that he gave, strongly advising delay, on the ground that the Allies, 
just assembled for the Paris Conference, would regard it as evidence that the 
strongest partner in the Alliance was weakening, and that it would be used 
by the Germans as a tribute to their recent victories in Italy. Dawson left 
Lansdowne believing that he had succeeded in persuading him to hold his 
hand until the British representatives had returned from the Paris Confer- ` 
ence, but the letter appeared on the following day, 29th November, in the 
Daily Telegraph. 

There was no playing to the gallery, but though the substance of the 
Peace Letter was very similar to that of the 1916 memorandum it was 
marked by a warmer emotional tone. Here are the opening paragraphs:— 

We are now im the fourth year of the most dreadful war that the world hag 
known, a war in which, as Str WilHam Robertson has lately informed us, “the 
kled alone can be counted by the milhon, while the total mmber of men 
engaged amounts to nearty 24 millions”. Ministers continue to tefl us that they 
scan the horizon in vain for the prospects of a iasting peace. And without a 
lasting peace we ell feel that the task we have set ourselves will remain un- 
accomplished. 

But those who look forward with horror to the prolongation of the war, who 
believe that its wanton prolongation would be a crime differing only in degreo 
TE e a S EA ee eee 
horizon enxiovsty in the hope of discovering there indications that the outlook 
may after all not be eo hopeless as is supposed. 

The emotion then cools and there follows a dispassionate examination of 
the legitimate aims of the Allies. These are defined as non-punitive, but as 
consisting of reparation and security, with the emphasis on security:— 


To end the war honourably would be a great achievement: to prevent the samo 
curse falling on our children would be a greater achievement stil. 


Some sort of international organisation on the lines later followed by the . 
League of Nations was envisaged, and there would have to be a repudiation 
of any suggestion of carrying on an economic war after the end of military ` 
hostilities. The Letter ended with an enumeration of five points similar in 
content to the six points in the letter to Balfour already quoted. 

There must be a few alive to-day who can still remember the ray of hope 
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that this evidence of sanity and reason in high places shed over a pretty 
dismal prospect. But fifty years ago they were a minority, and the majority 
were much more vocal. The Times, no doubt surprised and piqued that its 
editor’s recommendation of silence had not been accepted, described the 
letter as foolish but mischievous. 
Lord Lansdowne (it wrote on 30th November) wil find himself the most 
popular man in “Central Europe” next week. On Wednesday be submited to us 
a letter on the war aims of the Allies which we felt obliged, in accordance with 
our practice, to refuse, because we believed it to reflect no responsible phase of 
British opinion, 

The Peace Letter, it believed, would not mislead well-informed Allied 
statesmen, but Lord Lansdowne might mislead others with his rehash of 
pacifist pleading. One well-known provincial newspaper devoted 4 non- 
committal, if slightly critical, leader to the Peace Letter on the day following 
its publication, but in its next issue, when it had had time to see the kind of 
reception accorded to the Letter in official circles, there was a trampet blast 
of denunciation. A distinguished Unionist statesman, it said, had by the 
same act earned the commendation of the enemy and the repudiation of his 
countrymen. He was described as an errant patriot, the whole tone of whose 
letter was unmistakably that of a man wearied by thé war. Oddly enough, 
the leftist New Statesman was highly critical of the Letter, comparing Lord 
Lansdowne, greatly to his disadvantage, with President Wilson, who as a 
matter of fact approved of the Letter, while the right wing Saturday Review 
was much milder in its comments, deprecating the malice and scurrility of 
much of the carrent press and club gossip. Lord Letusdown was the nick- 
name that some of the Letter’s critics bestowed on its author. 

As might have been expected, the Northcliffe press threw all its weight 
against Lansdowne, but the Daily News, the Westminster Gazette, and the 
Yorkshire Post supported him. The Letter was not printed in full by any 
French newspaper and was ignored by a great part of the French press: 
The Times spoke of French stupefaction, but Lord Esher, who was in closer 
contact with informed French views, assured Lord Lansdowne that all the 
French whose opinion was worth anything were deeply interested in the 
Letter and applauded its outspokenness, adding that a competent ex- 
Minister said that fifty per cent of the people agreed with him. The Dutch 
press received the letter favourably, while in Germany it was considered to 
be the beginning of reason in England. That is interesting, for it was Lord 
Lansdowne’s contention that the adoption of the policy he advocated would 
strengthen the hands of the peace party in Germany. Did this German 
reaction prove that he was right, or did it rather justify his critics in asserting 
that the Peace Letter would be regarded by the Central Powers as a sign of 
growing war weariness and failure of nerve in the Allied camp? 

As we have noted, the critics of the Peace Letter were more zealous in 
their attacks on it than were Hs supporters in its defence. Nevertheless a 
Lansdowne Committee was formed to support the policy advocated in the 
Letter. It held tts first meeting on 25th February, 1918, and for a time it 
seemed as though Lord Lansdowne’s views were making headway, Lloyd 
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George himself admitting the need’ for a restatement of war aims; but in 
March came the German offensive which for a time looked as though it 
might succeed. That, however, did not happen, and during the summer the 
initiative passed into the hands of the Allies. On 31st July Lord Lansdowne 
wrote a letter to the Committee which ended thus:— 

We shall be told that the moment when the Allied armies are achieving 
glorious successes in the field is not the moment for even hinting at the possibility 
of peace. If the hint had been thrown out at a moment when the fortunes of war 
were turning again us, wo should have been told still nore emphatically that that 
moment, too, was inopportuno, and that we must meet our reverses with a bolder 
front. But surely, in the face of the world-wide calamities‘ which this war has 
brought with it, no moment can be inopportune for the consideration of reason- 
able proposals, put forward in good fakh; and events have shown that, whatever 
be the feeling that inspires us, it is not doubt of our ability to hold our own in 
the deadly struggle if we are forced to continus it. 

That it was if-timed was one of the mildest current criticisms of the 
Letter, and in this criticism some of Lord Lansdowne’s supporters might 
havo regretfully have felt obliged to concur if the adjective “ill-timed” were 
taken literally and not as a euphemism for “objectionable” or “disloyal”. At 
what moment, they might have asked themselves, would it have been oppor- 
tune? His biographer thinks that there were two occasions which offered 
more favourable prospects. The moment of the 1916 memorandum ‘was one. 
The military situation of the Allies at that time, though far from satisfactary, 
was better than it was a year later. Lord Newton thinks that had the Peace 
Letter appeared then it would presumably have been supported by those 
British Ministers who, like Mr. Asquith, were in sympathy with it. This is 
more than doubtful, unless Lord Newton means that the Peace Letter would 
in 1916 have gained such a measure of public support as would have 
encouraged those Ministers who approved of the memorandum without 
actmg on it, to display the courage of their convictions. Another favourable 
ovcasion would have been the spring of 1917, when the Austrian Emperor 
mado peace overtures through Prince Sixte of Bourbon Parma. 

Both opportunities were lost. The question to which there is no certain 
answer is whether the Central powers would have been willing to negotiate 
on the terms suggested by Lord Lansdowne. Had they consented then the 
Allies would have had a comparatively stable Germany with which to 
negotiate, a Germany which had not yet entered upon the travail which was 
to bring forth Adolf Hitler. 
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ANNE OLDFIELD, THE FIRST MRS. SULLEN | 
` by Peggy Hickman 


HEATRICAL fame is always fickle and often transient. How many 

people today know anything about Anne Oldfield, (1683-1730), an 

actress who for thirty years in the reigns of Queen Anne and George I 
‘enjoyed supremacy on the English stage? Yet I think she deserves to be 
remembered, not only as a great actress who did much to raise the status 
of women in her profession, but also for her association with many of 
the most interesting people of her day. 

During the course of her career she acted in more than sixty tragedies 
and thirty comedies. She played leading roles in plays by Congreve, 
Addison, Steele, Vanbrugh and Farquhar (who ‘‘discovered” her and with 
whom she had an affair), 

One of her most brilliant successes in comedy was as Mrs. Sullen, a 
role she created in George Farquhar’s masterpiece, The Beaux’ Stratagem. 

Anne (sometimes called Nance) Oldfield was born in Pall Mall in 1683. 
Her father, James Oldfield, said to have been a captain in the Guards, 
ran through “a very pretty inheritance” and Anne’s mother was left a 
widow with very littl money and two young daughters to bring up. 

At the age of fifteen Anne was sent to work for a seamstress in King 
Street. She was already stage-struck and as she stitched she read and 
memorised plays. After a year she became a bar-maid at the Mitre tavem, 
_ where Mrs. Voss, the licencee, was her maternal aunt. 

One morning, as she declaimed lines by Beaumont and Fletcher in clear 
ringing tones, she was “discovered” by young George Farquhar, then in 
London after the success of his first play, Love in a Bottle. 

He was tremendously impressed by Anne’s beauty and personality and 
immediately urged her to become an actress. Years after she admitted 
that she “had only needed a little decent entreaty”. An introduction to 
Vanbrugh was arranged and through his help she was accepted as a 
member of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, at fifteen shillings a week. 

Success did not come quickly: she played in small parts for a number 
` of years until in 1703, her greet opportunity came. 

That summer gouty Queen Anne, accompanied by her court, had gone 
to try the waters of Bath. The Theatre Royal company foHowed in her 
wake for e season in the fashionable spa. At the last moment Mrs. 
Verbruggan, the leading lady, stayed in London owing to illness. Anne 
took her part, playing Leonora opposite the celebrated Colley Cibber, in 
John Crowne’s comedy, Sir Courtly Nice. She won tremendous applause 
and from that day her reputation grew until she became firmly established 
as the brightest star of the English stage. In his autobiography, An Apology 
for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, the actor, dramatist and Poet Laureate 
described Anne’s success: “In this part”, he wrote, “she surprised me 
into an opinion of her having al the innate powers of a great actress and”, 
he added, ‘‘what made her performance most valuable was that I knew Ht 
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proceeded from her own understanding, untaught and unassisted by any . 
one more experienced actor”. 

According to the poet Thomas Campbell, Anne was tail, well shaped 

and elegant. He thought her the most beautiful woman who had ever 
trod the boards. She had large expressive eyes which she used to half 
close when making a comedy point. All accounts mention her wonderful 
silvery voice, 
At the time of her debut no one of any standing would have dreamt 
of marrying an actreas, the status of members of the theatrical profession 
was then very low. A royal proclamation of the period mentions ‘‘Players 
and mountebanks” in the same line as ‘‘vagabonds’’, as if there was - 
nothing to choose between them. 

Anne was always impeccably dressed. Speaking of what he termed 
“genteel comedy” Horace Walpole wrote: “Mrs. Oldfield played it so well 
because, she not omly foHowed, but often set the fashion”. 

Many temptations lay in the young actress’s path, but she never allowed 
herself to be ‘taken off the stage”, though the Duke of Bedford offered her 
£600 a year for life to become his mistress. According to the standards of 
her age, she was a moral woman, her principle of having no use for 
married men was well known and, perhaps, helped in her eventual 
acceptance in fashionable society by women as wel as their men folk. 
Only two men mattered in her life: Sir Arthur Maynwaring and Coloned 
(ter Brigadier) Charles Churchill. To each she bore a son. 

In the last twenty years plays by post-Restoration dramatists have become 
increasingly popular. Theatre-goers last year saw Farquhar’s The Constant 
Couple and Vanbrugh’s The Provoked Wife and Relapse; also Congreve’s 
Love for Love at the Old Vic. Anne Oldfield played the lead in all these 
plays. 


Last summer tho Festival Theatre at Chichester staged a lively revival 
of The Beaux’ Stratagem. The part of Mrs. Suilen was taken by that 
charming and talented actress, Fenella Fielding. I found the play admirably 
acted, but feft that k lost something by being produced as a boisterous 
farce rather than a straight comedy with serious undertones. Farquhar is 
known to have put something of his own life into all his plays. In The 
Beaux’ Stratagem, influenced by thoughts of his own unhappy marriage, 
he was preoccupied by marital incompatibility and influenced by Milton’s 
theories of divorce by consent. The play is set at Lichfield, a town he knew 
well, and Archer, the attractive adventurer in search of a wealthy wife, is, 
it is tempting to believe, Farquhar himself. 

“Chichester 67”, the official programme of last season’s productions, 
gave a brief history of the play mentioning Edith Evans and Kay Hammond 
as memorable Mrs. Sullens of our time, but no reference was made to Anno 
Oldfield who created the part in 1707. It was written as Farquhar lay 
dying of consumption in a garret of St. Martin’s Lane. Ho lived just long 
enough to hear that his former lover had made a brilliant Mrs. Sullen and 
that his play had achieved great success. 

As a descendant of Anne Oldfield and Arthur Maynwaring, (through 
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my maternal great-grandmother, Mary Maynwaring), I was particularly 
interested in this revival of The Beaux’ Stratagem. After the performance 
I met Fenella Fielding and it gave me pleasure to give her a photograph 
of Anne Oldfield’s portrait, thus bridging a gap of two hundred years and 
making an introduction between the first and the present Mrs. Sulen. 

Returning to Anne Oldfield: She became Maynwaring’s mistress in 
1703 and remained faithful to him until his death in 1712. According 
to his biographer: “Each loved with a passion that could hardly have 
been stronger had it been her and his first love”. When they first met 
Arthur Maynwaring was thirty-five years old—a wit, satirist, theatrical 
connoisseur and man of fashion. He was a member of the celebrated 
Kit-Cat club, and in that briHiant circle, which included Addison, Vanbrugh 
and Steele, he was, according to Pope, noted as the best talker. Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, was his friend and used him for many years as 
an unpaid advisor and secretary. He had inherited a small estate in 
Shropshire and held a government post as Commissioner of Customs. 
Anne must have owed much to her association with this talented man. 
He wrote prologues and epilogues for her plays and is said to have 
rehearsed them with her. 

Many contemporary sources mention her kindness and generosity. She 
had all the qualities that inspire lasting affection. In 1714, two years after 
Maynwaring’s untimely death, she became the mistress of Colonel Charles 
Churchill, illegitimate nephew of the first Duke of Marfborough. This 
bluff, good-natured soldier had recently returned from Flanders, where 
he had served most gallantly at Blemheim and Ondenarde.. Although 
illegitimate, he was connected—and accepted by—the most powerful 
family in England. He wooed Anne persistently, and having won her, 
remained a devoted companion for the rest of her life. Lord Hervey, 
usually so waspish in his judgements on people spoke of Charles Churchill 
in his memoirs as “‘one of the very few people I have a desire to be loved 
by—and that deserves to be loved”. 

Anne’s second son, christened Charles after his father, was born in 1720. 
In due course he too became a distinguished sbldier. In his spare time 
he was a gifted amateur actor and joined the Wyndham family and a group 
of young people who performed plays while on the Grand Tour of Europe. 
It is nice to find that he inherited something of his mother’s talent. “I 
question”, wrote Aldworth, “if Rich was equal to him in combining grace, 
action and agility”. 

Rumours spread that Churchill and Anne Oldfield were secretly married 
and the Princess of Wales asked Anne if this was so. She replied tactfully: 
“So X is said, your Royal Highness, but we have not owned to it yet”. 

During the last three years of her life she suffered much pain; sho asked 
her doctors to hide nothing from her and, after examinetion was told that 
she had cancer. In spite of her suffering, she continued to act untH six 
months before her death. In 1730 she appeared for the last time in her 
favourite rofe as Mrs. Sullen, but during the performance she became so 
ill that the curtain wes called down. 
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She died at her home in Grosvenor Street on October 22nd 1730. Her 
“body, dressed by her devoted maid and former stage dresser, Margaret 
‘Saunders, “in a very fine Brussels lace headdress, a holland shift and double 
«ufi of the same lace and a pair of new kid gloves”, lay in state in the 
Jerusalem Chamber prior to burial in Westminster Abbey, surely a unique 

=shonour for any actress before or since? 

The funeral was attended by both her sons. The curious may still see 
Anne Oiddfield’s grave, marked by a plain stone with her name and the 
date of her death, on the floor of the south aisle close to Congreve’s 
monument. 

She had not dived long, only forty-seven years; but in that time the 
penniless bar-maid had come a very great distance, She had risen to be 
the first lady of the English stage and to enjoy the friendship of many 
of the greatest people in the land. She left an ample fortune which after . 
bequests to her mother, her maid and other descendants, was shared by - 
her sons. 

There were many tributes to her memory. Richard Savage wrote: 

“Oldfield’s no morel and can the muse forbear 
3 pai Heeb ie ie tear? 
stago, 


Baie of a oe bos ce ct f 
a a ae ‘admiring throng, 


Thonan a NA Gwynne. Pea Wollmston and’ Sarii Skidons ‘aio 
universally known, yet Anne Oldfield, equally famous in her own day, is 
now scarcely remembered. 

Through her sons sho has, however, numerous descendants. Car 
Dolmesch, musician, Thea Holme, actress, broadcaster and author, and 
Dr. W. S. Bristowe, world-wide authority on spiders, are among those 
descended from Arthur Maynwaring, Junior. 

Her younger son, General Charles Churchill, married a natural daughter 
of Sir Robert Walpole, the Prime Minister. Their daughter married the 
first Earl of Cadogan, and from them stem many more present day 
descendants. 
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THE CHANGE IN MAGISTRATES’ COMMITTAL 
PROCEDURE 


by J. P. EDDY, Q.C. 


EW Years Day brought a legal revolution in the nine hundred 

magistrates’ courts of England and Wales. For well over a hundred 

years, ever since 1848, there was a prescribed form of procedure in 
what are known as committal proceedings, which are the stepping-stone to 
trial by jury in serious criminal cases at the higher courts—the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions, where sit Recorders and legally qualified chairmen, and 
Assize Courts which are held by Her Majesty’s judges. 

The introduction of these committal proceedings itself created a legal 
revolution. Previously magistrates had sat in secret to take depositions 
against accused persons, The public, including reporters, were shut out. 
Indeed, the accused themselves were kept in the dark as to the case which 
they would have to meet at their trial. Imagine, therefore, the indignation 
of Mr. Justice Park when he went on circuit to try the famous murder 
case of Thurtell v. Hunt at Hertford in 1823. It was a case which attracted 
widespread public attention, and, in deference to it, magistrates boldly 
changed their usual practice, and allowed reporters to be present. This 
was too much for the judge, and he publicly rebuked the offending 
magistrates, 


“Tho constant practice with regard to these depositions,” he said, “has been to 
transmit them directly to the judges, and the party accused or his advisers have 
never been permitted to see them. The depositions have been subject to 
inspection of the counsel for the prosecution and to the officer of the court, 
well as to the judges, but they have always been religiously from 
observation of the accused.” 


kept 
Law reform, however, came slowly in those days, and it took twenty- 
five years to bring about a change. Then were passed two Acts 


Until this year all committal proceedings were conducted liko any 
ordinary criminal trial. The accused took his place in the dock, and it 
was open to him to be legally represented. Witnesses gave their evidence 
in the witness box, their statements were taken down in the form of 
depositions, and they were subject to cross-examination. Further, it was 
open to ths accused himself to give evidence and to call witnesses, or, 
if he preferred it, he could reserve his defence, 

The magistrates were not obliged to sit in open court when taking 
committal proceedings. But usually they did so, and that meant that 
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<ceporters were present, and thus able to keep the public fully informed 

as to tho state of crime in the country and the administration of justice. 
Above all, effect was given to the golden rule that justice should not only 
be done but should manifestly and undoubtedly be seen to be done—a 
tule laid down over forty years ago. 

Even so, there were occasional critics who thought that all this 
EG which was usually restricted to the case for the prosecution, 
might be damaging to the accused at his trial. So a Home Office 
Departmental Committee, presided over by Lord Tucker, considered the 
position, and reported in 1958. They came to the conclusion that the 
question whether there was a risk of a verdict being affected or not was 
incapable of proof either way. But from an abundance of caution they 
recommended that, unless the accused had been discharged or umil the” 
trial had ended, any report of committal proceedings should be restricted 
to particulars of the name of the accused, the charge, the decision of the 
court, and the like. 

But there must have been many people who disliked the notion of 
confining publicity to a few bare particulars, and no attempt was made to 
give effect to the Tucker report for some years. Then came the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1967, and the relevant provisions were brought into force on 
New Year’s Day. 

Broadly the new Act does three main things— 

1) It allows “committal for trial without consideration of the evidence” 
—the negation of the golden rule that “justice should be seen to be done”. 

2) It makes written statements admissible in place of witnesses. Thus 

ing justices become mere forwarding agents for the higher courts. 

3) It restricts reports of committal proceedings, unless the Defendant 
asks for publicity—a very unlikely happening, though it is right to say that 
at least one instance of this has already occurred. 

This new procedure of committal for trial without consideration of the 
evidence—based on written statements instead of the evidence of witnesses 
—may apply in all preliminary proceedings except two. It may apply— 

1) Unless the Defendant is not represented by counsel or a solicitor. 
In that case the court will consider the contents of the written statements. 

2) Unless counsel or a solicitor for a Defendant submits that the 
statements disclose insufficient evidence to put the Defendant on trial by 
jury, Again where there is such a submission the court will consider 
the coments of the written statements. 

Note the conditions which will govern the admissibility of a written ` 
statement in place of oral evidence— 

1) it purports to be signed by the person who made it. 

2) It contains a declaration by him to the effect that it is true to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, and that he made it knowing that if it 
were tendered in evidence he would be liable to prosecution if he wilfully 
stated in it anything which he knew to be false or did not believe to be true. 

3). Before it is tendered in evidence a copy is given to each of the other 
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4) None of the other parties objects to the statement being tendered. 

If the statement is mide by a person under the age of twenty-one ie 
must give his age. If it is made by a person who cannot read it, it. is to be 
read to him before he signs it. If it refers to any other document the copy 
given to any other party is to be accompanied by a copy of it or necessary 
information. 

Notwithstanding that a written statement made by any person may be 
admissible, the court may require him to attend and give evidence. 

The new ‘Act will clamp down on the publicity for committal proceedings 
to which the British public has hitherto been accustomed. Of course if he 
wishes the Defendant, or any of the Defendants, may epply for it. But, 
save in two instances, it will be well and truly restricted. The two instances 
aro— 

1) Where the magistrates’ court does not commit the Defendant for 
trial. So the burden will be cast on newspapers of reporting proceedings 
which can only be used in the remote case of the justices deciding not to 
commit for trial. 

2) Where the court commits a Defendant for trial, after the conclusion 

of his trial. At this stage no newspaper would be likely to regard the 
preliminary proceedings as of the slightest public interest. 
- Where the general rale is followed, publication is restricted, broadly, 
to the identity of the court, to particulars of the parties and witnesses, the 
offence, names of solicitors and counsel and to the decision of the court 
as to committal or other disposal of the case. Publication in contravention 
of these provisions may lead to prosecution at the instance of the Attorney- 
. General and the imposition of fines up to £500 on newspaper proprietors, 
editors, publishers and radio broadcasting authorities. 

The working of the new committal procedure will be watched with 
, close attention in England and Wales and, indeed, in other parts of the 
world with their own magisterial systems. On what is it to be judged? 
The ground on which it was originally supported was the risk of prejudice 
to an accused person committed for trial—the risk that jurors had seen the 
reports of the proceedings, usually one sided, before the examining 
justices. It was a ground which appealed to me, and I in fact submited 
a memorandum in support of it to the Tucker Committee. But for many, 
including myself, the Committee’s Report disposed of it. Indeed, those who. 
in recem years have advocated the new procedure have shifted their 
ground. It is urged that it will save the time of all concemed, including 
that of the police and of medical and other witnesses. That advantage will 
undoubtedly result. No doubt also expense will be spared. But there are 
disadvantages: chief is the sacrifice of the value of healthy publicity—at 
a time when wrongdoing in aH its varied forms continues to be one of our 
major problems. In future, there will be little to report in committal 
proceedings and only the cases of outstanding public importance or public 
interest will get any showing at quarter sessions or asaizea, which are in a 
state of congestion. Thus the maxim that justice should be seen to be done 
will count for little; and that means that in some cases at least the effective 
administration of justice will suffer. 
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THE ’NINETIES SHORT-STORY : BIRTH OF 
A NEW GENRE 


` 


by Derek Stanford 


WO things mark the short story of the e E 
from the fiction of eerlier decades: a greater artistic stringency, and 
a broader moral permissiveness. 

Aesthetically, tho period was characterised by a devotion to style and 
form which derived from sources as different as Flaubert, Stevenson, and 
Pater. Ethically, the climate of the time was increasingly anti-convemional; 
though a lively debate still waged between non-conforming and conforming 
elements. These were the days of Shaw’s iconoclasm; of Havelock Ellis’ 
sexological studies, and the freer handling of the passions in the fashionable 
yellow-backed French novel. The birth of new periodicals—-The Hobby 
Horse, The Yellow Book, The Savoy, The Dome, not mere magazines 
but books with covers (to adapt Max Beerbohm’s words upon the second)— 
substantially fostered the “serious” short story. 

Together, these factors and influences gave rise to what was the English 
short story proper: an art-form clearly to be distinguished from the 
magazine pot-boiler or the novelist’s by-product. For the first time, the 
minds of English men of letters were humming with a conscious new 
conception of what this genre was, of what it might be: its privileged 
possibility, its exacting limitations. 

Looking back on those years, in 1912, H. G. Weis summarised some of 
the excitement and achievement of the time: 

The "Nineties was a good and stimulating period for e short-story writer. 
Mr. Kipling had made his astonishing advent with a series of littl bluc-grey 
books, whose covers opened like window shutters to reveal] the dusty sun-glare 
and blazing colours of the East; Mr. Barrie had demonstrated what could be 
done in a little spece through the panes of his Window in Thnons. The National 

Observer was at the climax of its career of heroic insistence upon lyrical brevity 

and a vivid finish, and Mr. Frank Harris was not only printing good short 

stories by other people, but writing still better ones himself in the dignified 


the generous opportunities of The Yellow Book, and The National Observer 
died only'to give birth to The New Review. No short story of the slightest 


Kipling was writing short stories; Barrie, Stevenson, Frank Harris; Max 
Beerbohm wrote at least ome perfect one, The Happy Hypocrite; Henry James 
pursued his wonderful and inimitable bent; and among other names that occur 

to me, like a mixed handful of jewels drawn from a bag, are George Street, 
Morley Roberts, George Gising, Elia D'Arcy, Murray Gilchrist, E. Nesbit, 
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the present decade can produce any parallel to this list, or what is more re- 
latter achievements in this field of any of the survivors from 


they before 1900. It scoms to me this outburst of short stores cams not 
only as a phase in literary development, but also as a phase in the development 
concerned, 


Wells here was talking, of course, with that optimism, exuberance, and 
ity which marked most of his early writings;! and it would be wrong 
to believe that al his listed geese were swans. Even so, his inventory is 
certainly impressive; and one would be hard put to find—with some singular 
exceptions—work half as good as this in previous decades. 

The profits of Victorian commercialism were yielding new social and 
aesthetic dividends. From the industry of hard-working forefathers a vastly 
extended jeisure-class was being born; and to the rigid moralists of 
virtuous labour—-Carlyle, Tupper, and Samuel Smiles—succeeded the 
aesthetes, Pater and Wilde. A refinement, freshly conscious of itself, 
looked askance at the naive relaxations of the reading public. The tone 
of this high dismissal is heard in the Postscript to Pater’s book of essays 
Appreciations (1889) when he spoke of “the stupidity which is dead to the 
substance, and the vulgarity which is dead to form”. The men of the 
"nineties tended to equate this stupidity with convention, this vulgarity 
with the inartistic—with literature as a penny-a-line affair subject to the 


"markets law of demand. Frederick Wedmore—critic, colector, 


connoisseur, as well as a snort-storyist himself—in one of the first essays 
on the genre, speaks of the new interest in “the artistic treatment of the 
short story . . . medium for the exercise of the finest art—as a medium, 
moreover, adapted peculiarly to that alert intelligence, on the part of the 
reader, which rebels sometimes at the longueurs of the conventional novel: 
the old three volumes or the new fat book”.? The beauty of economy, the 
brevity of the intense—the ’nineties had a passion for the short and neat. 


This revolt agains the vulgarity and stupidity of the Victorian ethos, 
of which Pater spoke, had been slowly gaining ground from the eighteen- 
fifties. By the ’seventies, the Pre-Raphaelite Movement was established 
as a fashionable success. Hardy’s novel Tess of the d’Urbervilles (1891) 

provocatively entitled by him “the story of e pure woman” and Jude the 
Obscure (1895), with its marital antinomianism, might scandalise the 
middle-classes and offend the bench of bishops in much the same way as 
George Moore’s Esther Waters with its tale of an unmarried servant-girl 
mother. But Gladstone declared himself grateful for the latter which 
showed him how the other ha¥ lived; and more and more the forward 
inteHigence of the nation proved itself prepared to hear Hardy speak out 
plainly. 

Even by the ’seventies, doubts were being felt as to the measure of truth 
permitted in fiction. In a Preface to his first volume of short stories 


1 The Country of the Blind arid Othet Stories (1913) by F G. Welis. 
2 “The Short Story” (1896) included in On Books and Arts (1899). 
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Pastorals of France (1877), the conservative-minded Frederick Wedmore 
observed that “At a time when the undercurrents of English thought have 
passed into places unsuspected by the stationary eye that has watched the 
surface, one cannot but conjecture that to many novelists perfect 
sincerity in their work has become hard of attainment, for while the 
novelist may think one thing, the society he depicts may think another, 
or while both may be thinking alike, it may sti be expected of him that 
he shall shape his work in polite and gentle accordance both have inherited 
and both cast aside”. 

The way out of this dilemma which he proposed and employed in this 
first book was “to deal, in remote places, with the tenderness of the oki 
and the fancies of the simple’’—in other words, fictionally to accept a 
terrain, on which'the disturbing currents of Darwinism, Ibsenism, in short, 
“the New Spint’, had not made themsefves felt. But this arbitrary 
exclusion of true contemporane#ty could not, necessarily, suffice. “Our 


Marius the Epicurean (1884) had spoken of “life in modem London 

“staff sufficient for the fresh imagination of youth to build his pained 
att’ of’. There was, in truth, as Le Gallienne noted, retrospectively, in 
The Romantic ’Nineties (1926) “quite a cult of London and its varied fife, 
from costers to courtesans”. With sophisticated urban experience more 
and more becoming the theme of fiction, the disturbing ‘“‘undercurrents” 
which Wedmore noted rose to the surface in the novel and the short story. 


It was, however, essentially the French who taught the short-storyists 
of the 'nineties their most important lessons both as to treatment of style 
and subject. 

Stevenson, in his short romances, it is true, had set standards of new 
artistry in prose, finely contemptuous of “the British pig”, the common 
reader with his “love of the style-less . . . the shapeless . . . the slapdash 
and the disorderly” .4 Bat, for the most part, this select expression was 
expended upon the writing of traditional adventure stories such as The 
Pavilion on the Links or The Sire du Malétrott’s Door. Stevenson, in fact, 
penned a sort of grown-boy’s fiction with all the dedication of the acathete— 
a curious alliance some may think, between incongruous means and end. 
Even when, as in The New Arabian Nights (1882), ho gives us a peep at 
Bohemia, there is still, as Henry James remarked, “the placidly ingenuous 
tone of Scherezade’”’.5 We remember, along with James, that “Oyster Bar 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Leicester Square” into which Prince 
Hiorizel and Colonel Geraldine were driven one evening in March by a 
sharp fal of sleet. But what follows after is Chestertonian—a Soho- 
Rurkanian extravaganza. 


3 Appreciations (1889). 
4 Letter to the author quoted by Richard Le Gallienne: The Romantic 'Nineties 


5 Partid Portraits (1888). 
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A greater influence, no doubt, than Stevenson was Pater, both as to 
precept and example. Marius the Epicurean, ostensibly a novel, helped to 
set the fashion for “a sequence of scenes, woven around a sequence of 
moods”. This fashion was strengthened by the nearness which Pater himself 
came to the short story in Imaginary Portraits (1897)—is own favourite 
book because it seemed to him more “natural” than any other of hig own 
work. But what might appear natural to Pater was very far from being 
natural narrative, natural fiction. Pater’s imagination moved in the 
comemplative world of the essayist, and with infinite effort he imparts to 
it the semblance of motion. But if Pater saw things in still-life terms, 
without a doubt he did at least see them. Fis eye and senses as a whole 
were deft enough to catch, retain, and reproduce “‘a breath, a flame in the 
doorway, a feather in the wind”. With all their passive treatment of life’s 
activity, Pater’s shorter fictions do come home to us as pictures—‘‘the 
picturesque form of the narrative to which indeed the term portrait is 
very happily applied”.’ 

Again and again, in a story of the ‘nineties, not otherwise memorable 
perhaps for action, the description of some scenes stays ‘in the mind as if 
one looked into a camera obscura. 

When Pater in his unfinished autobiographical fragment The Child in 
the House describes how 

The old-fashioned, fow wainscoting went round the rooms, and up the 
staircase with carved balustera and shadowy angles, landing half-way up at a 
broad window, with a swallow’s nest below the sill, and the blossom of an old 
pear-tree showing across it in late April, against the blue, below which the 
perfumed juice of the find of fallen fruit in autumn was eo fresh. At the next 
turning came the closet which held on its deep shelves the best china. Little 
angel faces and reedy fiutings stood out round the fireplace of the children's 
room. And on the top of the house, above the large attic, where the white mice 
ran in the twilight—an infinite, unexplored wonderland of childish treasures, 
glass beads, empty scent bottles still sweet, thrum of coloured silks, among its 
lumber—a flat space of the roof, railed round, gave a view of the neighbouring 
steeples; for the house, as I said, stood near a great city, which sent up 
heavenwards, over the twisting weather-vanes, not seldom, its beds of oe 
cloud and smoke, touched with storm or sunshine. 


(hie ta: ster aatne hay dived sperception. the ‘gaine PET AE 
eye as one encounters in much descriptive writing of the nineties short- 
storyists. Sometimes this invisaging, “realising” power manifests itself in 
the paragraph form, as in the account of Piccadilly in a thunderstorm by 
Hubert Crackanthorpe: 


The bansoms whirled their yellow, gleaming eyes down west: hot flapping 
gusts went and returned aimlessly: and tho mirthless twitterings of the women 
fell abruptly on the sluggish crowd. All the sin of the city seemed crushed to 
idleness; vacantly wistful, the figures waited by the street corners. 

Then the storm burst. Slow, ponderous drops; e clap of the thunder’s wrath; 
a crinkled rim of light, unveiling a slab of aky, throbbing, sullen, and vi 
small giggling streams of alarm, and a stampedo of bunchy silhouettes. 


6 Studies in Prose and Verse by Arthur Symons (1904). 
7 “Walter Pater” (Studies in Prose and Verse) by Arthur Symons. 
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jealously hissing. Bright stains of liquid gold struggled across the roadway; a 
sound of splashing accompanied the thud of hoofs, the rumble of wheels, the 
clanking of chairs, and the ceaseless rattle of the drops on the hurried procession 

of umbrellas.’ 

At others, it may concentrate itself in a phrase or two or e sentence, 
as when, in a tale by Frederick Wedmore, the Vicar of Pimlico, dining in 
a house “on the North side of the Park” sees for the first time the girl 
he is to love “across the table, over the yellow-shaded candles, the pine, 
the bananas, the marron-glacés, the tulip-bed on the table-cloth”’.’ 

Again, the same author can summarise the whole temperament and way 
of life of a character when in another story! the describes the entourage 
of Pelse the chemist in the suburbs, a man with a taste above his position: 

There came & little mow. But in the parlour over the shop—with the three 

windows closely curtained, one could have forgotten the weather. There was the 
neat fireplace; the little low tea-table; a book-case in which Pelae—before tho 
critical event at Aix-lesBains—had been putting gradually, first editions of the 
English poets; a cabinet of china in which—but always before Aix-les-Bains—ho 
had taken to accumulate some pretty English things of whitest paste or finest 
peinting; a Worcester cup with its exotic birds, its lasting gold, its scaie-blue 
ee ee ee 2 Chelsea figure; something from Swansea; 
white plates of Nantgarw, bestrewn with Billingsley’s greyish pink roses, of 
which he knew the beauty, the free artistic touch. How the things had lost 
interest for him! “From the moment,” says some French critic, “that a woman 
occupies me, my collection does not exist.” And many a woman may lay claim 
to occupy a French art critic; only one occupied Richard Pelse. 

This adaptation of belles-lettres standards to the practice of fiction was 
very largely Pater’s contribution. Both he and Henry James insisted on 
the fact “that fiction is one of the fine arts”, for confirmation of which 
belief they turned to performance across the Channel, “To write our 
English as the Latins wrote theirs, as the French write, and 
scholars should write’! became, after Pater, the ‘nineties ideal. 

To achieve a choicer grain of prose, to work with a greater sense of 
finessing was something that attracted the practising poet to the hitherto 
less elevated medium of fiction. Baudelaire had already had this dream of 
“the miracle of poetical, musical prose, without rhythm, without rhyme, 
supple enough and apt enough to adapt itself to the movements of the 
soul, to the swaying of a dream, to the sudden throbs of conscience”? and 
had himse shown how it could be done. Huysman had followed with 
Croquis Parisiens (1880), and Mallarmé with his rarer volatisations—work 
which contained, in different proportions, notes of the prose poem, the 
narrative, the sketch. ‘‘Impreesionistic writing” became the fashion; and 
in an essay by that title Arthur Symons quotes a typical mosaic-piece 
which the avant-garde were elaborately contriving—a sort of shop-front 


es “the View of Pin feet tn or Epler, 18 erie 1895). 
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imagism in prose: “the old gold and scarlet of hanging meat; the metallic 
green of mature cabbages; the wavering russet of piled potatoes; the 
sharp white bxs of fly-bills, pasted all awry”, all of which pales beside 
“Le Gousset” from Croquis Parisiens “in which the capacities of language 
are strained to define and differentiate the odours of feminine arm-pits”.4 

Excited by these fresh discoveries which gave to prose a creative new 
look, the poets joined the ranks of the short-storyists of the ‘nineties, 
including such names as Oscar Wilde, W. B. Yeats, Emest Dowson, Lionel 
Johnson, John Gray, Victor Plarr, and Arthur Symons. Praising Pater as 
-“‘the English Flaubert”, the ‘nineties reviewer Richard Le Gallienne declared 
that “it was the art of prose rather than that of verse that occupied most of 
our minds . . . Prose was a more plastic medium, fending itself more 
senskively to the impress of individual temperaments .. . At all events, it 
seemed to have more future than verse; less had been done with it; and 
many young pundits declared it the greater art of the two. What solemn 
talks I have heard on the subject in the elaborate periods of Oscar Wilde 
` and in the vivacious whimsical harangues of Henry Harland”’.'6 

One poet of distinction, Ernest Dowson, certainly ient support to this 
fashion by stating that he preferred his short stories to his verse. 

But the treatment of prose, a care for style, was only a part of what the 
short-storyists of the "nineties learnt from the French. 

The atmospheric art which the ‘nineties practised is suggested by the 
titles to their volumes of short stories: George Egerton Discords (1894) 
and Keynotes (1893); Ella D’Arcy’s Monochromes (1895); Hubert 
Crackanthorpe’s Vignettes (1896) and Sentimental Studies (1895); Eric 
Count Stenbock’s Studies of Death (1894); and Ernest Dowson’s Dilemmas: 
Stories and Studies in Sentiment (1895). Given their common concern for 
style, their broader social and moral approach, their intuitive feeling and 
impressionist vision, what fresh forms or adaptations of the old, were these 
authors to employ in their fiction? What, in fact, distinguished the short 
story from the novel proper; or, was there no distinction? 

These were questions difficult to answer; and outside of French literature 
there existed no body of theory or precedent to inform these short-storyists 
as to their art. 

Fiction, in this country, seemed to Henry James, “a paradise of loose 
ends.’”"!7 “Only a short time ago,” he wrote in 1884, “it might have been 
supposed that the English novel was not what the French cal discutable”. 
Until recently “there was e comfortable good-humoured feeling that a 
novel is a novel as a pudding is a pudding, and that our only 
business with it could be to swallow #”. Now, he agreed, things were 
changing—‘the ena of discussion would appear to have been to a certain 
extent opened’’.18 


14 Dramatis Personas 
15 ie Liga ited ark larg A bok Batis, 1890. 


n The Art pgi the Novel: Critical Prefaces by Henry James (New York, 1935). 
18 “The Art of Fiction” (Partial Portraits, 1888). 
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But James in his essay was dealing with The Art of Fiction in tems of 
the novel; and the prefaces which he was to write to the volumes of his 
short stories included in “tho sumptuous plum-coloured expensive New 
York Editions of his work’ had yet to be composed. Meanwhile, there 
was hardly a single disquisition which sought to treat of the short story 
as a structure with potentials and limits alt its own. Frederick Wedmore’s 
essay on the subject” which appeared in 1898 is thus ali the more important 
both for the scarcity of critical comment and because it represents the 
opinions of a widely cultivated man and a dedicate practitioner of this craft. 

Wedmore begins his inquiry “what is, and is not a short story?” His 
answer proves multipie: 

It may be an episode...a fancy-tale... the presentation of a single character 
with the stago to himself (ike Mr. George Gising); 2 tale of the uncanny.. 
a dialogue of comedy; a panorama of selected landscape, a vision of the sordid 
street, 2 record of heroism, a remote tradition or an old belief vitalised by its 
bearing on our life today, an analysis of an obscure calling, a glimpses of a 
forgotten quarter, 

It would not be difficult to allocate those phrases to various short 
stories of Wedmore’s day. 


One thing he noted is the lack of stress placed on the narrative element: 
“Plot, or story proper, is no essential part of it”. The end-impression is , 
more important than the means of artificial suspension and progression. 

Next, he asserts its self-identity, its independence from the longer and 
more popular form of fiction: “One thing # can never be... ‘a novel 
in a nut-shell’ .. . E is a separate thing—as separate, almost, as the 
Sonnet is from the Epic—it involves the exercise almost of a different art”. 


to # alone. He notices how both novel and short story may employ the 
ee eee ee E 
him in his story To Nancy);?! and how they redound to the advantage of 
the short story, since in this genre there are fewer characters, thus avoiding 
inconsistency, weariness, confusion. 


Of the forms of approach for the short story only, he names “the simple 
dialogue” and ‘‘the diary form”, the second of which he used in The New 
‘Marienbad-Elegy’ and The Poet on the Wolds But the n 
affair, whatever form is used, is that if the short story is weil done, “ 
become quintessence; it has eliminated the superfluous, and it has taken 
time to be brief”, 


Saman E Blackmur: Introduction to The Art of the Novel: Critical Prefaces by 
enry James. 
Fey reprinted i Bis colacion On Books and Anii 
2 Orgeas and Miradou with other pieces, 1896. 
2 Renunciations, 1894, 
23 Orgeas and Miradou with other pieces. 
24 “On the Short Story” reprinted in his callection On Books and Arts. 
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As an illustration of this “pregnant brevity”, he instances Daudet’s 
Les Deux Auberges ‘‘a little piece that has no story at all; but a ‘situation’ 
depicted, and when depicted, ‘left’”’. 

Wedmore summarises this masterpiece in a dozen or so appreciative 
lines: i 

Thero is an open country; leagues of Provence; a long stretching road; and, on 
the roadside, opposite each other, two inns. The older one is silent, melancholy; 
the other, noisy and prosperous. And the landlord of the older spends all his 
time in the newer; taking his pleasure there with the guests who were once his 
own, nd with a handsome landlady, who makes amends for his departed 
business, And in his own inn, opposite, a deserted woman sits solitary, That is 
all—but the art of the master! 

Tt was this art—this laconic obliqueness—which the nineties short- 
storyists prized. ‘“The indispensableness of compression . . . an unbroken 
cominuity of excellent style’”—here in two phrases one has the formal 
criteria of the age; the criteria of men “who may not claim to be 
geniuses, but who... must claim to be artists”.% 

Naturally, these councils of perfection would not recommend themseives 
to the penny-a-liners, the mercenary wooers of a lazy-minded public. The 
reading public of the new short story was, in numbers, choice though few, 
a Teceptive elite. “What”, concluded Wedmore, quoting an Old German 
proverb, “has a cow to do with nutmegs?” 


pe “On the Short Story” reprinted in his collection On Books and Arts. 
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A PRESS VIEW OF PARLIAMENT 
Parliament from the Press Gallery. T. F. Lindsay. Macmillan, 172 pp. 30s. 

In the distant, dreamy, pre-devaluation days, and even since perhaps, the really - 
“In” subject in what is sometimes called “Westminster Circles” has been that of 
Parliamentary reform. 

T. F. Lindsay’s gentle and affectionate book about Parliament and how it 
operates could, therefore, hardly have come out'at a more favourable time. After 
all, look at the scene after the 1966 General Election. Here was a new Parliament 
comprising, we were told, hoards of “dynamic”, “thrusting”, ‘‘driving”, “‘enquir- 
ing” new entrants, all eager to make their mark on the Old Place. What better 
chance could they have to show their paces than to get their ‘‘gritty” teeth into 
the complex gobbleygook of Parliamentary procedure, where in the T. F. Lindsay’s 
words, “nothing is over quite what it seems”. They did in fact take up enthusias- 
tically the challenge of trying to make Parliament something resembling an efficient 
workshop where urgent matters could be debated speedily and effectively, and 
where Backbench M.P.s could take a more meaningful part in influencing and 
checking the executive. 

T. F. Lindsay loves Parliament and all about it, and is in a unique position to 
know what he is writing about. For many years, he has been Parliamentary sketch- 
writer for the Daily Telegraph and has been Chairman of the Parliamentary Press 


Gallery. z 

He accepts the fact that there is need for a change in the way Parliament conducts 
its affairs. Moreover, mouch of what he suggests by way of improvements have just 
been arrived at under the guidance and promptings of Richard Crossman. Some 
Specialist Committees have been set up, a more relaxed interpretation of Standing 
Order 9 has been agreed upon, and the dreary, time wasting practice of the Finance 
bill being discussed by the whole House is to be ended. Mr. Lindsay would probably 
approve most of these changes. He is less willing, however, to agree that the House 
of Lords needs a bit of a sharpening up and remodelling as well. “I hope very 
much against hope,” he says, “that the Reformers will let it bide.” “Wel,” as that 
other well-known Parliamentary writer, Crossbencher, would say, “I have news for 
Mr. Lindsay, the Reformers won't let it bide”. Harold Wilson and others, as we 
now know from the Queen’s Speech, have got their minds very firmly fixed on 
ending the hereditary system, and possibly limiting further, the Lords’ powers to 
delay legislation. 

Mr. Lindsay is probably at his best when he gets on to personalities, a fleld which, 
I suppose, is really his professional speciality. A chapter on what I might call 
“Great Parliamentary Occasions” makes good reading; and he has a particular 
flair for bringing to life the drama and highspots of great debates and of the par- 
ticipants who made them thus. I was also pleased to see that his short list in the 
Parliamentary Oratary stakes coincides with mine. His awards go to Harold 
Wilson, Michael Foot and Iain McLeod, though I suppose, Roy Jenkins, Quintin 
Hogg and Jim Callaghan in their very different ways, must be nudging them a bit. 

Mr. Lindsay's book covers almost every aspect of Parliament and he is partic- 
ularly. good on Press-Parliament relations, and the lobby system. For anyone 
anxious to understand what makes Parliament tick, his book is a good buy. It is 
admirably untechnical and easy to understand, though possibly just a little bit too 
sentimental. Much of what he says about Parliament’s role is in line with the 
thinking of Professor Bernard Crick and others. Ho is critical about the rigid 
party whip and its effect on the Backbenchers’ rights, and he explodes, if it still 
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needs exploding, the popular belief that a Parliamentary debate can bring down a 
Government or cause a member to vote against his Party, purely as a result of some 
display of oratical brilliance from the opposite benches, 

Mr. Lindsay’s book is not very profound, but then he does not put it forward 
as being an outstanding and original contribution to British constitutional history. 
Good for him; too many books about Parliament are written in this rather pompous 
vein. In consequence, so many writers about Parliament fall into the same faults 
that they criticise in M.P.s’, speeches—too wordy, too repetitious, too boring. 

ARTHUR DAVIDSON M.P. 
TRADE UNION STATESMAN 
Two Careers. Lord Citrine. Hutchinson. 50s. 


This is a long book of 374 pages being the second volume of Lord Citrine’s 
Autobiography. It starts in 1939 and contains an account of his duties as General 
Secretary of the Trades Union Congress until his retirement in 1946. The book 
then continues with the anthor’s experiences as a member of the state-owned 
National Coal Board and afterwards, for fifteen years, as Chairman of the nation- 
alised British Electricity Authority, a fitting climax to the career of the man who 
started his working life as an apprentice in the electrical industry. In 1946 Sir Walter 
Citrine was created a peer as Baron Citrine of Wembley. 

For years between the two World Wars, Walter Citrine and Ernest Bevin domi- 
nated the trade union movement in Great Britain. It would be difficult to find two 
men less alike than these two, yet on the whole they got on well enough together. 
Citrine was the diplomat, almost the courtier, the statesman of the movement, 
. shrewd and tireless. Bevin was rough-hewn, suspicious, crafty, imaginative in 
blinding flashes like a lighthouse, ruthless, a bull of a man with a deep love for, 
and an intuitive understanding of, the British working man. Together they rendered 
immense service to the trade union movement in this country. 

The question arises whether the trade union movement will ever have in the 
future as its leaders men of the calibre of Bevin, Citrine and others of their col- 
leagues who left school at 11, 12, 13 or 14 years and went straight into commerce 
_ or industry, fighting their way in tough struggles to the top of the tree. Aneurin 
Bevan once remarked to me caustically of a political colleague who had not had 
‘this background, “He calls himself a leader of the working class. What does he 
know about it? It is only when you have had the bitter experience of holding men 
out on strike for a principle when they want to go back because they are hungry 
and their wives and children are hungry and crying for them to go back that you 
can call yourself a leader of the working class”. Now when most of the bright boys 
of the working class, and many not so bright, are drained off from school and 
sent to college to qualify as lawyers, civil servants, doctors, scientists and business 
executives, the trade union leadership will undoubtedly suffer in strength and quality. 
This will be a problem of increasing magnitude as the years go by. 

This book is interesting, too, in that it shows to what an extent in the modern 
western world the trade union leadership has become part of the Establishment. 
In the war years, particularly, Lord Citrine continually went on missions as a sort 
of Ambassador Extraordinary; he was on more than one mission to Moscow, he 
had interviews with President Roosevelt, General de Gaulle and many other leaders. 
He was an incessant traveller, before, during and after the war and with his good 
looks, his good health, his cleverness and his talkative nature, he served his country 
and his movement as well abroad as at home. In all these duties he was most fortu- 
nate in having a cheerful, charming consort in Lady Citrine, who now accompanies 
her husband as regularly to the House of Lords as she did to meetings in leas splen- 
did surroundings in days gone by. 
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In Lord Citrine’s time at the T.U.C. as now, the Labour Party was the political 
arm of the trade union movement and was heavily subsidised by the vast majority 
of the trade unions, as it still is. From talks J have had with American trade union 
leaders I know they feel that this system would not do in the United States. I am 
of the opinion that it does not really ‘do’ here and I look forward to the time when 
the shackles between the Labour Party and the unions will be broken with resulting 
freedom for both parties. 

One curious footnote is Lord Citrine’s mention of the fact that although he and 
his wife were frequently guests of Lord Beaverbrook at Cherkley and elsewhere, 
yet he never spent a social week-end with Bevin or Clement Attlee. After Bevin 
became Minister of Labour, and this would be incredible to anyone who did not 
know the British Labour Movement, Citrine, who was then General Secretary of -7 
the T.U.C., never met him except on official occasions. This failure of people in 
leading positions in the Labour Party and their wives to meet one another in pleasant 
and constant social intercourse was to my knowledge for long one of the weaknesses 
of the Labour Party, a failure for which it paid dearly. This may still be the case 
but today I cannot testify of it from personal knowledge. 

OGMORE 
INTERPRETING FRANCO 
Franco: A Biographical History. Brian Crozier. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 70s. 

At the time of the Civil War Mr. Crozier held to the ‘simple veritles of the left’ 
about Franco: ‘It was indeed crystal-clear. The Spanish Republic was a democracy, 
like Britain and France, ... It was under assault from international fascism. 
The so-called Nationalists were themselves fascists, led by a fascist general, named 
Franco.’ Mr. Crozier draws on his resources of journalistic experience and a wide 
background knowledge of Spanish history to provide the most detailed biographical 
study of Franco’s rise and rule to be published in English. Now, after sifting 
through the evidence, and adding his impressions of Franco gained in interviews with 
the Dictator and with top men in the regime, Mr. Crozier rejects his earlier simpli- 
fied view. It is the strength of his book that he analyses the evidence with passionate 
impartiality and historical accuracy. A convincing re-interpretation results. It is 
only occasionally, as when he accepts uncritically Senor Bolin’s account of the 
destruction of Guernica, that the author appears to overbalance by replacing one 
' mythology by another. In broad terms, however, Mr. Crozier’s account of the 
relationship between Franco and fasciam is unassailable. 

What are the central questions in this study? First, the nature of the National 
Movement, with all its disparate elements, which emerged, under Franco's leader- 
ship, as bloodscaked victors in the Civil War. Second, Franco’s developing relation- 
ship with the Carlista, Falangists, the C.E.D.A., the Army, and the Church. Third, 
what impact has Franco’s rule had on Spain’s internal development? 

On the first question Mr. Crozier accepts the veiw that the National Movement 
was basically a conservative coalition of the classic Spanish pattern: the landowners, 
the Army, the Church, and the capitalist class, were willing to use the small fascist 
movement, the Falange, for the purposes of overcoming the Republie. They asaimi- 
lated it on their own terms, harnessing the element of Falangist revolutionary 
idealism for propaganda purposes, to provide certain social programmes for the 
Corporatist state, and as a convenient membership badge for admission to Hitler 
and Mussolini’s club for mutual fascist assistance. 

Mr. Crozier makes excellent use of this model in interpreting the otherwise 
almost inexplicable twists and turns of the regime's policies. Franco's face is the 
most permanent feature of a regime which has shown itself capable of reclothing 
itself from an ever-expanding wardrobe. Franco gradually cast off his embarrassing 
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costume as ‘Axis ally’ in order to create a new appearance as a ‘respectable’ anti- 
communist ally of the United States seeking entry to N.A.T.O. The Dictator cut 
down Falangist infiuence in the government and consolidated the support of the 
Monarchists, Mr. Crozier points to the changing symbolism of the regime. When 
Franco attended the annual memorial mags for José Antonio Primo de Rivera, 
Founder of the Falange, in November 1955, he was “wearing not the uniform of 
the movement—-white jacket and blue shirt—which the Falange regards as 
peculiarly its own, but the military garb of a Captain-General”’. When the Falangists 
showed their displeasure Franco reacted by dismissing the Falangist Youth Front 
leadership. The author convincingly supports his contention that by the early 
sixties ‘Falange pretentions to a constitutional share of power were simply ignored’. 
He also describes the increasing dependence of the regime on a rising group of 
technocrats and members of the lay order, Opus Dei. 

The book is less satisfactory in its analysis of the impact of Franco’s rule on 
Spain’s internal development. Only 80 pages or so of this seven-part study are 
devoted to Franco’s twenty years of post-war rule, and regrettably this mirrors 
the inevitably selective picture that Franco and his supporters like to present. 
True the regime’s two major financial crises, from which it was rescued first in 
1945 by Peron’s Argentina and secondly in 1958 by O.E.C.D., are dealt with. 
But surely the repressive record of action against dissident workers and students, 
and the cultural suffocation of the regime, the uglier debit side of Franco’s system, 
should be brought into sharper focus. Mr. Crozier’s account of Franco’s personal 
life and rise to power is convincing and valuable, but his well argued case that 
his regime is not fascism but authoritarian dictatorship will give small comfort to 
Spanish democrats, PAUL WILKINSON 


LYTTON STRACHEY AND “CARRINGTON” 
Lytton Strachey, Vol. II, The Years of Achievement. (1910-1932) Michael 

Holroyd. Heinemann. 84s. 

This mammoth 720-page volume, almost as weighty as a tombstone, ratace 
a debatable point: Does one need to know every detail of Strachey’s life, bis 
minor writings, ailments, casual contacts, restless gaddings about here and 
abroad? Its length tempted me to skip and dip, but I found I had to read 
on and on, absorbed. I decided that the meticulous treatment at least enabled 
one to live the subject’s life by proxy, a virtue of all good biography. 

It starts with Lytton at thirty caught up in Lady Ottoline Morrell’s exotic 
parties, writing The Landmarks of French Literature, growing the rufus beard 
that “makes me look like a French decadent poet”, playing an avuncular rile 
in the Henry Lamb-Rupert Brooke-Katharine Cox emotional triangle. It was 
a time of acute self-doubt; of wondering, was he a writer—auntil, in a cottage 
oo the Berkshire Downs, he got down to tne Eminent Victorians idea that 
was to win him fame and money, pave the way for the maturer Queen Victoria, 
and enable him to earn £2,000 to £3,000 a year for the last twelve years of 
his life. 

Michael Holroyd expounds these and bis other works at great length: 
64 pages for Victorians, 35 for Victoria. His judgments are generally sound, 
though one wonders what on earth he means by “In Eminent Victorians, 
Lytton had been exposing villains”, stressing “the villainy masquerading as 
virtue”. But the most compulsive, revealing pages concern the strange, staunch 
relationship between Lytton and Dora Carrington of the page-bob and boyiah 
figure who “hated being a girl” and preferred to be called just “Carrington”. 

When they met, the painter Mark Gertler was pursuing her passionately, 
but abe fell ardently in love with Lytton, Hved with him devotedby at the 
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Tidmarsh Mill House near Pangbourne and Ham Spray House under the 
Newbury Downs for the last fourteen years of his lifo. As he was homosexual 
the comradeship could be only platonic. When a virile young Oxford man 
and wartime major, Ralph Partridge, fell for her charms, and Lytton fell 
deeply for his, dowering him with endearments that might come from a 
smitten schoolgirl, they set up a ménage à trots which continued after Ralph 
and she married and even survived other complicating “affairs” on both aides. 
Finally, she was so stricken by Lytton’s death în 1932 that she ended her life, 
as sho vowed she would, dying of a self-inflicted gunshot wound. It is a 
poignant story, related with sympathy and understanding. 
There is enough about Lytton’s friends—-notably Roger Fry, Leonerd and 
Virginia Woolf, Clive and Vanessa Bell, Duncan Grant, David Garnett, 
Maynard Keynes, Ottoline Morrell—to make the book a vivid memoir of the: 
Bloomsbury Group. And what a brilliant, wilful eruption that was! In tum 
one sees it as a literary and artistic zoo, a charade of fallen angels, an 
enactment—in its free-sex tangles—of Restoration comedy at times escalating 
into Greek tragedy. Despite its occasional prolixity this complete Life, in 
range and style, is a sustained achievement meriting thanks and praise. 
TREVOR ALLEN 


A HISTORY OF THE SECULAR MOVEMENT 
Hundred Years of Freethought. David Tribe. Elek, London. 259pp. 42s. 


This book ia written in celebration of the centenary of the National Secular 
Society. Freethought, which is here to be spelt as one word, not as two, is 
the title adopted for a movement which has borne various names and taken 
various forms. It might, I gather, be not unfairly defined as a beHef in free 
thought subject to the dogma or persuasion that any reference to the supra- 
natural or transcendent belongs to the world of superstition and is incompatible 
with emancipated thought. “Secularism affirms that this life is the only one of 
which we have any knowledge, and that human effort should be wholly 
directed towards its improvement; it asserts that supernatoraliam is based 
upon ignorance, and assails it as the historic enemy of progress.” The book 
therefore has; in effect, two themes, one, the story of the emancipation of 
thought from the trammels of tradition and a priori dogmatism and, second, 
the assadking of religion as the enemy of progress. In the former, Secularism 
or Freethought has played an important part, though by no means alone; in 
the latter it shows its distinctive colour. The story is not narrated 
chronologically but by subjects. After a discussion of its various names or 
forms, secularism, ethicism, humanism, agnosticism, materialism and the 
like, we come to the political orientation of this movement, its affinities with 
liberalism and socialism and its distinction from Marxism. It is then described, 
country by country, as a world-movement. Next comes a chapter on “colourful 
personalities” such as Charlies Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant. This is followed 
by a discussion of the secularist concern with moral but non-religious education, 
and finally there és a brief summary of the secularist attitude on a very large 
number of particular reforms. 

Such a treatment is disconcertingly jumpy, and it can hardly be a balanced 
estimate of the progress of freedom of thought in a century, since the purpose 
of the author is to stress the particular contribution of the secularist and 
anti-religious movement to the general advanco; with the pbrlosophical 
vindication of the secularist position he is not here concerned. The book 
contains very much interesting information culled from many sources and 
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leaves the reader both with a sense of respect for the moral integrity and 
enthusiasm of the secularists and with a feeling that their excellencies bear 
no inevitable relation to the anti-religious dogma which they have espoused 
and which is the distinctive characteristic of their movement. 

NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


SALE ROOM REPORT 


Art at Auction: The Year at Sotheby's and Parke-Bernet, 1966-67. Edited by Philip 
Wilson. Macdonald. 75s. 


This is the most recent volume in the excellent series of Sotheby’s annual reviews, 
which have hitherto been styled The Ivory Hammer but now appear under a fresh 
imprint and with a new ttle but in more or less the previous format. As the activities 
in the rooms become increasingly diverse and prolific so the size of the book itself 
becomes more and more cumbrous, though it might seem ungrateful to cavil at 
this in the face of such an embarras de richesses. Otherwise it maintains exemplary 
standards both as a work of reference and from the point of view of presentation 
and reproduction. In this instance, the text and photographs are linked by an 
admirably catholic and informatative commentary by Mr. Frank Davis, doyen of 
present-day saleroom correspondents; there are authoritative accounts of prices 
in the fields of Oriental and Engtish ceramics over the last thirty years by Mr. 
Gerald Reitlinger and Miss Kate Foster respectively and there are a number of 
interesting occasional essays by such experts as Mr. George Savage on the exotic 
Dorothy Doughty porcelain birds, Mr. Adrian Eeles on Toulouse-Lautrec litho- 
graphs and Mr. Robert Koch on Tiffany glase. 

In a year of continuing inflation and economic anxiety in this country how has ~ 
the art market fared? Hardly surprisingly, on the whole extremely well. Distrust 
' of paper money and of equities has led to a continued increase of interest in and 
demand for works of art, and different fields have shown increases in value which 
have varied from the appreciable in some cases to the sensational in others. This 
volume only takes us up to July 1967 and the end of the saleroom season but since 
that time the position has only changed in a matter of degree. On the Monday after 
the announcement of devaluation, for Instance, a mixed sale of pottery, sculpture 
and furniture from the Maugham collection fetched prices which were on average 
about thirty per cent above those that had been anticipated. As both the articles 
by Mr. Reitlinger and Miss Foster show, prices as such are not necessarily always 
consistent with each other, however, or even particularly intelligible in their varia- 
tion. Outside factors such as taste, fashion or supply will play their part in fixing 
how the market goes even in an investment world. 

Mr. Reitlinger cites the example of the way in which seemingly run-of-the-mill 
famille verte, famille rose or even K’ang-Hai blue and white pieces have been appre- 
ciating over the last decade, whilst other oriental objects that had previously been 
considered as falling into the millionaire bracket have correspondingly decreased 
in popularity. Miss Foster quotes two interesting cases from the porcelain and 
pottery market. Some Chelsea and other scent-bottles which were included in 
the Blohm sales of 1960 and 1961 and fetched good prices there came back too soon 
into the salerooms and not only reached lower prices that they had earlier but led 
to a general depression in the prices given for similar articles in the equally dis- 
tinguished Sassoon collection in 1965. Conversely when the first selection from the 
Sharp collection of teapots was put into auction in 1955 the pieces in first-class 
quality which were included in that sale fetched substantislly less than the second 
selection did nine years later, although many of these were in partly damaged 
condition. As Miss Foster points out, however, despite such inconsistencies, the 
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golden rule remains that if a collector can afford to do so he must always buy top 
quality in perfect condition even, if necessary, at high prices. 

What sort of opportunities did the aspiring collector have in the 1966-67 season? 
Impressionist pictures, Old Master paintings and drawings and dghteenth-century 
furniture remained in a class of their own. Old Master engravings, bronzes, tapes- 
tries, English porcelain (particularly Bow and Derby) and pottery and nineteenth- 
century pictures all looked like nicely rising markets. A small Worcester group of 
two birds in a bush fetched a record price for a single piece of English porcelain 
of about £5,000, probably on account of its rarity rather than anything else. Art 
nouveau remained in favour for the moment but this is probably too ephemeral a 
taste to last tho course, though there looks like being a revival in the work of William 
Morris and his followers. 

The most consistent and impressive development continued to take place in the 
field of books and manuscripts, where the increased buying power of university 
libraries and museums throughout the world has led to more and more important 
items finding their way permanently out of circulation. The effects of this state of 
affairs are increasingly making themselves felt on prices. In December, 1966, for 
instance the autograph manuscript of A. E. Houseman’s lecture, The Name and 
Nature of Poetry, realised no less than £6,000 and at least five other recent or com- 
paratively recent writers, Yeats, Joyce, Dylan Thomas, T. S. Eliot and Becket must 
now be regarded in the gold chip category from this point of view. One of the 
delights of this book is to go through the transactions recorded there and make 
one’s own judgement on them. For my part, to take only three examples, I cannot 
feel that the purchasera, whoever they may be, of the maquette for Epstein’s St. 
Michael at Coventry Cathedral for £1,100 (December, 1966), the splendid, lithe, 
early seventesth-century bronze of Saint George and the dragon by Fanelli for 
£680 (April, 1967) or of Nicholas Hilliard’s enchanting tiny miniature of the first 
Queen Elizabeth for £1,900 (May, 1967) are likely to find themselves much out of 
pocket at the end of the day. It is in its diversity as well as its complexity that much 
of the interest in the market lies. 

ERNLE MONEY 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Restricttve Society (Allen and 
Unwin, 30s.). This “report of restrictive 
practices” by Mr. John A. Lincoln 
follows an inquiry conducted under the 
auspices of the Institute of Economic 
Affairs and with the assistance of a 
panel of asseasors of which Mr. Graham 
Hutton was Chairman. The views 
expreesed, nonetheless, are those of 
Mr. Lincoln who has produced a 
vigorous indictment of restrictions in 
the fields of commerce, the professions 
and industry. He has little difficulty in 
showing the failure of successive govern- 


ments since the war in removing restric- 
tive practices, apart from the limited 
success of the Restrictive Practices 
Court. Equally he makes a powerful 
attack upon the effects of restrictions 
and our chronic state of under-employ- 
ment. “We come face to face with 
restrictionism as the main obstacle in 
the way to our recovery”. The author 
discusses, as examples of his case, 
restrictions in the building industry, 
the professions, the press, the markets, 
and Liverpool docks. It is fair to say 
that in some instances, for example 
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the newspaper industry, there is a joint 
effort to examine and curb restrictive 
conditions. Mr. Lincoln’s theme is in 
his first sentence: “we have nothing to 
lose but our restrictive practices”. His 
remedy follows quite simply: “All we 
have to do is to restore the old bite 
and strength of the Common Law 
doctrine which forbade and made illegal 
restraints of trade .. . The Common 
Law rules or codes involved are the 
rules of fair trade in commerce, the 
rules of fair and accepted behaviour 
in industry and the rules which secure 
the Common Law rights of the individual 
in association and in collective and co- 
operative undertakings”. The author 
envisages these Common Law principles 
being codified and enforceable in the 
Courts. The idea of a clean sweep of 
existing restrictive legislation is attrac- 
tive, but Mr. Lincoln is over-optimistic 
in considering that the old Common 
Law rules are capable without consider- 
able adaptation of coping with contem- 


porary commerce and industry. The ` 


consequence would be a long and costly 
period of judicial interpretation or 
legislative interference. Parliament 
must, and should, be responsible for 


the detailed legislation required in this: 


field. Mr. Lincoln's book is both stimu- 
lating and provoking on a subject which 
becomes more and more urgent of 
solution every day. 


An Encyclopaedia of Pariiament (Cas- 
sel, 848.). Mr. Norman Wilding and 
Mr. Philip Laundy have produced a 
completely revised third edition of 
their valuable book, which was first 
published in 1958. This new edition 
covers changes since the second revised 
edition of 1961. The authors are Rhode- 
sions, born in England. For fourteen 
years Mr. Wilding was a librarian at 
the House of Commons before going 
to Southern Rhodesia as Librarian of 
its Legislative Assembly in 1949. The 
volume is primarily concerned with 
the history, structure and procedure of 
Parliament at Westminster. Entries, 
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however, also cover parliamentary in- 
stitutions in the Commonwealth and 
their development. The treatment is 
factual and succinct. Views on contro-. 
versial issues are avoided. For example, 
on UDI in Rhodesia the constitutional 
issues are not discussed, except a 
that the Rhodesian Parliament ' 
refused to question its validity. ; 
is a vast amount of information- very - 
usefully and clearly set out in more 
Mhan O00 Pages. 


tage 


Savo Me the Waltz (Southern Ilinois 
University Press, $6.95). First published 
in New York in 1932 and not reprinted 
until in this edition, this novel by 
Zelda Fitzgerald, the wife of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, is based largely oh the 
experiences they shared in one of the 


piece of fiction tells the story of Ala- 
bama Beggs, married to an artist and 
aspiring to be a ballerina. The swift- 
moving narrative, impetuous and highly- 
coloured, is obviously in great part a 
transcript from Hfe—American life in 
the early part of the century. 


The Ordeal of Consciousness in 
Hemy James (Cambridge University 
Press. In U.K., 158.; in U.S.A. $2.75). 
This is a paperback edition of Profeasor 
Dorothea Krook’s study first published 
in 1962, in which she discusses seven 
of Henry James’s works, “connected 
by the theme of ‘being and secing’— 
the exploration and definition of con- 
sciousness in James’s particular meaning 
of the term”. She has chosen for their 
representativenees and “their compara- 
tive difficulty and consequent need of 
detailed elucidation” the following 
texts: The Portrait of a Lady, The 
Tragic Muse, The Turn of the Screw, 
The Awkward Age, The Sacred Fount, 
The Wings of the Dove and The Golden 
Bowl. “The method and style of pte- 
sentation have been designed with a 
view particularly to the needs of the 
non-specialist”. 
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FORUM FEATURE Neg Uda: 


' A PARADOXICAL SITUATION 


by A. H. Dalrymple 


NE of the most striking features of post-war industrial relations has _ . 

been the frequency of unofficial strikes. In the majority of cases the — 

ring leader has proved to be a Communist, ably supported by one or 
two satellites from his party. Between them these gentlemen must have cost 
the country hundreds of millions of pounds since the war, as well as causing 
` hardship and deprivation to the families of their dupes. Yet they continue to 
exercise an influence out of all proportion to their numbers or the merits of 
the case they advocate. How do they do it, and how would they fare in their ' 
centre of inspiration, Russia, if they attempted to act in the same way? 


First, then, their tactics here. If they want, for example, to gain contral 
over a local trade union comprising, say, some two hundred members they 
make sure that their members, ic. those belonging to the Communist Party, 
never fail to attend a meeting, nor to stay till the end of a meeting, nor refuse 
election to even the most tedious job on any Committee. Thus, if there aro . 
only ten regular attenders from the total membership and three of these are 
‘Communists (who know each other, while nobody else suspects their true 
identity or realises that they are systematically plotting together), all three 
then will, after some time, manage to get themselves elected to the Com- 
mittee. When the local union is asked to send a delegate to the national 
congress of their organisation, two of them will commend to the group their 
third comrade as delegate. As he has gained the confidence of the other ten- 
members and is strongly recommended, he is the most likely to be elected. 
In this way, three Communists are able to usurp the prerogative of a group 
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of two hundred union members. If, in the same way, the Communists can 
secure the election of their man in fifty local groups, they will have fifty 
delegates at a conference attended by five hundred delegates, representing 
one hundred thousand members. While most of the delegates are unknown 
to each other, the fifty Communists will have received detailed instructions 
from their Party, and will hold a special secret meeting before the conference. 
Eight of them will make popular speeches, and their comrades will loudly 
cheer them, thus inducing many other delegates to join in the applause. 
When the time comes to elect the Council, two of the eight popular Com- 
munist speakers will commend tho election of six Communists, and their 
suggestion will again be loudly cheered. They may thus succeed in occupying 
six seats on a Council of eleven or twelve members. With one hundred and 
fifty men they have conquered a trade union organisation comprising one 
hundred thousand members! 


Onco in control of the organisation they will become more political, 
although not necessarily disclosing that they are Communists. They may 
actually be members of the Socialist or any other party as well, and emphas- 
ise their allegiance to it whenever this serves their purpose. They will take 
exception to one or two political measures of the Socialist Party, for instance, 
or perhaps to one or two of its leading politicians. Thus they will be indis- 
tinguishable from sincere members of the Labour Party who happen not to 
agree with aspects of policy. At the same time they will take care that truly 
able democratic trade unioniste—their most dangerous opponents—have 
only a limited influence upon the organisation, or if possible, are completely 
eliminated from the organisation. Gradually they will become more daring 
and disclose in stages their political- convictions. They will misuse trade 
union publications for disguised Communist propaganda. When addressing 
trade union meetings they will sow distrust and dissatisfaction with the 
democratic order of the country. At the same time, they will systematically 
prepare for the day when the Party gives them the call to revolutionary 
action. 


What would be the corresponding position under Communism for the 
industrial worker, as we know it, from the situation in Russia and its 
satellites. When the Communists come to power, they gradually oust the 
workers’ councils from a share in management until there is only a single 
list of candidates for election to the Council. The next step is the curbing of 
the power of the trade unions. Characteristically the unions complain of 
unfair conditions when they arise, and of the continual increases in piece- 
work tasks. In spite of Communist severity they may threaten to organise 
strikes in support of their claims. The inevitable follows. Many union leaders 
are arrested, the unions are completely re-organised under the firm control of 
the minister for heavy industries, and they, Le. the unions, in fact become the 
organ through which the State compels increased production. Norms of work 
are constantly increased. Since this means that the average worker is strained 
far beyond his capacity, drastic laws are passed enabling the local officials to 
deal with absenteeism or failure to perform an adequate quantity of work— 
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three months’ imprisonment, for example, could be imposed for purposely 
failing to work. A little later the system is refined and workers are forbidden. 
to leave their jobs and every worker has to have his authorised work place 
recorded in his identity card. 

Labour heroes are used to force up production, and’ whereas neither 
threats nor inducements would have served to prevent workers from leaving 
their jobs or staying at home, the measures taken by the Communists suffice 
to curb them. Persistent absenteeism is punishable with two years’ imprison- 
ment and workers are compelled to accept whatever job might be offered to 
them by the Labour Bureau. Every person is required to have a work book, 
which must be presented to the Bureau if he seeks a new job, and if he has 
“arbitrarily” given up his last job, and been lucky enough not to be sent to 
jail, he will be given a job at less pay than he-formerly earned. If he is wicked 
enough to be slack, he can be sent to a labour camp. Failure to perform 
work properly, i.e. to the satisfaction of the manager, renders the worker 
liable to the loss of his social security benefits and of his lunch-time break for 
a month. 

If this is the way in which the ordinary worker is treated, what would 
happen to him if he tried to play the part adopted by the Communist agitator 
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here? The mind boggles at the thought and the consequences—speedy 
removal from his locality followed by severe punishment and possible death. 
Indeed, the same basic principle applies to writers, who in England can say 
virtually what they like regarding the government, politicians or events, local 
or national, In the Communist state, on the other hand, they must follow a 
proletarian ideology; there must be a liquidation of all bourgeois cultural 
trends; socialist realism must be adopted and there must be a complete 
adherence to progressive tradition; good writers must be Marxist in the first 
place and must isolate themselves from the sinister influences of Western 
civilisation. In a word, whatever fluctuations in the degree of control may be 
tactically necessary, there is no place in the Communist society for true 
freedom of expression. 

Those who are liberally inclined look with indulgence on the various forms 
of “protest”, both national and international, that exist today, happy in the 
thought that it is aM for the “freedom of the people”. It gives an outlet to the 
idealism of the Young, they say. It would be as well for them to remember 
that the recruit to Communism is often the idealist. Once in the party, 
however, as Douglas Hyde informs us in “I Believed”, there are for him, “no 
spiritual values, no moral or ethical consideration ...”. “No human com- 
passion influences his Marxist judgment, neither love nor pity nor patriotism 
has any room in his make-up, nor has truth or honour, except within his 
immediate circle of comrades. Conscience has become something which 
prompts him to lie, to deceive, to betray”. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
THE TELECRATIC SOCIETY 
by Ian Harvey 


VER the last twenty years the “Fourth Estate” has acquired a new 

dimension and a new power: television. Communicating through the 

eye, as well as through the ear, it commands, in a more effective way ' 
than any other medium, the attention of people. Through -modern tech- 
nology it is becoming international in its scope. It informs, it educates, it 
entertains, it influences public opinion, it is a means whereby goods are sold 
and habits are created. It is part of the structure of modern soclety. 


The political authority of television is of the greatest significance. It has 
replaced radio, which was used to such effect before, and during, the war. 
Tt is the instrument through which the leaders can speak to the people, and 
through which the people, for better or for worse, now tend to judge their 
political leaders, and those who aspire to leadership. Looking back to the 
pre-war years, one shudders to think of the apparition which, under the 
influence of Dr. Goebbels, would have appeared on the screens, supported 
by the raucous and hysterical mob, dutifully shouting their everlasting “Sieg 
Heil”. It is conceivable that, as a consequence, the world would have been 
made more conscious of the menace which lay ahead, and would have 
reacted more swiftly. 

Sir Robert Menzies, in a recent interview on television, in which he ~ 
displayed his complete understanding of its use, gave it as his opinion that, 
in societies like Great Britain and Australia, the “hustings” have had their 
day. People, in his view, no longer want to attend meetings to listen to 
candidates of limited distinction, when they can stay at home in greater 
comfort to watch the leading politicians. Sir Robert’s own performance 
served greatly to endorse his argument. 

Television has created a new arena, not only for politics, but also for 
culture, education, entertainment, and sport. It has involved the public in 
activities which were formerly limited to the comparatively few by con- 
ditions of environment, space and economics. It has entered the homes of 
the people and has made a very direct impact upon their way of living. It is 
oo for a social revolution which, although obvious to all, has not 

been subjected to a balanced evaluation, either by those governing the 
change or by those governed by it. 

The Press, “the establishment” of the “Fourth Estate”, is thus confronted 
by a new competitive force within its own ranks. It is a force which is swifter 
in action and more personal in appeal; it is more on the spot with the 
reporting of news, more demonstrative and practical in presentation. For the 
young, in particular, it possesses a greater dynamic. This accounts for the 
disappearance of some notable names from “the Street”, and the unhappy 
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economic state of some publications which remain. Advertising has been 
presented with a new method of salesmanship which in far too many cases, 
it has failed to master. It has continued too much to rely on Madison Ave- 
nue technicians which, however successful they may be in their own country, 
are brash by our standards. 


All this has led to the emergence of a new element in society, qualified to 
handle this means of communication. These are the “telecrats”. They com- 
prise those who control the organisations, the technicians who make them 
work and sometimes black them out, those who plan and present the pro- 
grammes, and, to a large extent, those who perform. It is these people who 
wield the new power of the “Fourth Estate”. It is, under modern conditions, 
a far greater power than that exercised by the great newspaper proprietors 
and the leading journalists, whose influence is confined to the written word, 
the dramatic picture and the cartoon. With a few notable exceptions, they 
operate in comparative shadow, whilst the “telecrats” exercise the cult of 
personality in front of the cameras. 


The power ofthe “telecrats” i liable to become greater. For the politician, 
the actor, the dramatist, the writer, the musician, the organiser of public 
and sporting events, the men of religion, the people with causes, this is the 
source of strength and potentie] success. Through it their sphere of influence 
and activity is immensely expanded. In a moment of time they can be trans- 
formed from obscurity to celebrity. Equally they can meet with disaster as 
well as with triumph. 

It is not, therefore, only the “hustings” which have had their day. It is, 
however, the decline of the “hustings” which is the most significant aspect of 
this situation. The “hustings”, the name implies to-day any form of public 
meeting, are part of the machinery of politics, and politics, whatever may be 
said about the politicians, control society and direct the destiny of the 
nation. This is therefore a development which is fraught with danger for the 
democratic communities, whereas it holds an immense potential for the 
autocracies, be they Communist, Fascist, or Military-Nationalist; the use of 
the radio by the Nazis is an indication of the nature of this potential. 


The value of the “hustings”, and the procedures which are associated with 
them, is that they provide people with the opportunity to see, hear, and talk 
to those whom they can choose to represent them in Parliament. Under the 
influence of television, and with the guidance of the “telecrats”, politicians 
are being moved towards the position where their main qualification would 
seem to be that they are good performers on “thé box”. Their competence to 
serve their constituents, their aptitude for parliamentary conduct and debate, 
their suitability as potential Ministers, are tending to become secondary 
considerations in the “telecratic society”. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home once said that he hated appearing on TV. One 
only had to see him in front of the cameras to know that this was true; 
although a television programme showing him addressing a public meeting 
presented a very different picture. He resigned mainly because it was felt by 
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the majority of his closest associates that he was not getting across to the 
country; in fact his TV image was wrong. That opinion was swayed very 
much by the younger Members of Parliament, who regarded this ag a disas- 
trous failing in a Prime Minister, especially one who had Jed them to defeat. 


Harold Macmillan alarmed his party by his first Prime Ministerial broad- 
cast. He had the ability to master this new art; he also possessed many of the 
qualities of the actor. He took professional advice by calling in a “telecrat”. 
Soon he was almost a “telecrat” himself. Aneurin Bevan, with his stutter, 
avoided TV just as he avoided radio, yet he was one of the most skilled 
debaters and ‘brilliant speakers of his day. But he needed an audience; 
silence depressed him, shouting and interruptions inspired him. To-day the 
problem is highlighted by the confrontation of Harold Wilson, who is skilled 
at using the medium, and Edward Heath, for whom it presents the same sort 
of problems as it originally did Macmillan. 


In the United States of America, with its immense frontiers, and with its 
addiction to showmanship and publicity, television plays a considerable part 
in the political battle. It has been claimed that the late President Kennedy, 
who employed nearly every kind of professional propaganda technique in 
his campaign and still only just won, succeeded in swinging the tide in his 
favour as a result of his TV debates, on a nationwide hook-up, with Richard 
Nixon, who once found it helpful to appear with his dog. President Johnson 
has certainly suffered by comparison, although he has two dogs. If, in 1968, 
Ronald Reagan, the film star Governor of California, the Hollywood State, 
becomes the Republican candidate, this could well be a telecratic contest 
which would warm the heart of Cecil B. de Mille. 


It is clear, therefore, why the role of those who are continuously and pro- 
fessionally concerned with the TV operation is of increasing importance. 
More people want to know more about more things, they regard television 
viewing as the quickest and most authoritative way of finding out. The 
“telecrats” have become the pundits in nearly every field; you ask the ques- 
tions they have the answers. This is particularly true in the realm of politics. 
They cross-examine members of the government and leading politicians with 
all the authority of dons and schoolmasters. Unhappy is the man who fails 
the examination. Only recently the Prime Minister and the leader of the 
Opposition were called upon to explain their conduct in an atmosphere 
which closely resembled a court of law. On both these occasions, the tele- 
crats went too far and their victims emerged with increased credit and a 
considerable vote of confidence. But this does not always happen. 


The “telecrats” are, in fact, a new and important class of journalist. In 
that capacity they have shown themselves, particularly in the reporting of 
events overseas, to be masters of a technique which commends itself very 
much to the public. Like journalists they are fully entitled to their opinions, 
and they have every right to express them. Those opinions, however interest- 
ing in principle, are not always valid in practice. Since they have no respon- 
sibility in practice, they can be uninhibited, and they usually are. This is 
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often not the case with the people who are subjected to their questions, and 
to their critical and caustic comments. 


Sir Robert Menzies, in the interview to which reference has been made, 
also observed that, in the light of the increased importance of television as a 
political instrument, the political parties would ensure that their case was 
pu over to the public by people competent to do so. This presents a problem. 
Just as very few journalists, who have spent a great deal of their time and 
energy instructing politicians on how to run the country, have failed to make 
any impression when they have themselves succeeded in becoming Members 
of Parliameat, so very few Members of Parliament, who have become semi- 
professional “telecrats”, have been singled out to sit on the front benches of 
the House of Commons. This is something which the public in general do 
not appreciate; nor is it appreciated, for different reasons, by the politicians 
concerned. 

The proposal to televise the proceedings of the House of Commons is 
extremely dangerous. Parliament could easily become a centre of entertain- 
ment, a mammoth TV programme. The more extrovert members, who are 
by no means the most able, would contend with one another to “hogg” the 
programmes and to ride their hobby horses over the air. Already the accusa- 
tion has been made that the proceedings in the House of Commons have, 
from time to time, been such as to lower the good name and reputation of 
that establishment. It has, up to now, survived those scenes, because they 

- have been confined to the walls of Westminster, and because the nature and 
temper of them, however vitriolic, has been understood by those involved. 
Those who, in the chamber, have seemed to be on the verge of physically 
assaulting one another, have, in the smoking-room afterwards, joined one 
another over a drink. This is a situation which would certainly not be 
acceptable if the procedings were transmitted live to the nation. The result 
could prove disastrous to parliamentary democracy. Politicians, at the 
moment, are not popular. One of the reasons for this is that too many bewail 
that fact because they want to be loved. They make matters worse by being 
seen to bewail it on TV. Churchill never made that mistake. 


With the growth of education, and the development of all forms of 
communication, of which TV is one of the most important, public psy- 
chology has become a predominant social factor. The increased sense of 
awareness of people of what goes on around them means that they feel the 
urge, more and more, to express themselves and to take part. The vast array 
of TV aerials upon the roof-tops has been denounced by some as an in- - 
dication that people are becoming lazy and goggle-cyed. This is not true. 

has become mentally more alert, it is better informed; it is now 
possible to fool fewer people less of the time, In this development television 
has demonstrated its power to influence the minds of men, and women and 
children too. 

This raises the all-important question. Who is to control the controllers? 
In the autocratic state the answer is simple, “Big Brother”. In the democratic 
society, and in Britain in particular, the answer lies in the continuation of 
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the relationship which already exists between parliament, people, and the 
“Fourth Estate”. 

This demands an acceptance on the part of the “telecrats” of their re- 
sponsibilities as members of that estate, and a rejection by them of the very 
real femptation to make an undisciplined use of a new and exciting power 
„which they understand better than anyone else, but to which they have no 
exclusive right. It also demands that politicians, as the representatives of 
the people, should influence the telecrats, rather than be influenced by them. 
They must, in turn, restrain themselves in the use of an instrument which 
could, in a moment of stress, bring about the destruction of the institutions 
for which they stand. Finally, the people must accept, and be educated to 
accept, the function of TV in its proper perspective, and not be mesmerised 
by it. If these conditions are not fulfilled, the democratic society may well 
suffer the fate of the sorcerer’s apprentice. 


[fan Harvey is author of “Talk of Propaganda”, “The Technique of 
Persuasion”, and “Arms and Tomorrow”; was M.P. (Harrow East), 1950-58; 
Parliamentary Under-secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1957-58; former 
director of W. S. Crawford Ltd. and of Colman, Prentis and Varley Ltd., 
advertising agents. ] : 
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- INDIA’S RIGHT 
by George A. Floris 


years ago somebody made the statement: “At the first General 
Elections in India, in 1952, the Congress Party dominated the field 
undisputed. The second General Elections, in 1957, saw the emergence 
of the Opposition on the Left; the third, in 1962, the Opposition on the 
t was, however, in 1967 that the Indian Right could really bare its 
electoral teeth. Out of the total of 521 Lok Sabha—‘House of the People” 
—deputies well over 100 stand to the right of the governing “All India 
Congress”, whereas the two—pro-Moscow and pro-Peking—Communist 
groups and aH the various shades of Socialists totel a sheer 74 seats between 
themselves. 


Admittedly, the largest of the Rightist Parties with 44 members in the 
Lok Sabha, the Swatantra—‘‘Freedom Movement’ —can hardly be regarded 
as anything but a Congress splinter group. It has benefited from the 
patriarchal authority of the octogenarian Chakravarty Rajagopalacharia, 
India’s first native Governor General, and the organising ability of Minu 
Masani, of the Tata industries. The Swatantra was formed in 1959, mainly 
by dissidemt Congressmen, as a protest against the fate Prime Minister 
Nehru’s joudly announced yet never implemented measures for the 
introduction of collective farming. Apart from such agricultural misgivings 
there was—or is—hardly anything to distinguish the two rival groupings. 

So, the brunt of the opposition on the Right is carried, now as before, 
by the Bharatiya Jana Sangh—“Indian People’s Association”. A few 
figures will suffice to demonstrate the Party’s progress during the recent 
years. In 1957 t gained 4 Lok Sabha seats, they went up to 14 in 1962 
and to 35 in 1967. In New Delhi the Jana Sangh won a clear majority 
in terms of parliamentary seats as well as representation in the Metropolitan 
Council. 


Thirty-five out of 521 in the Lok Sabha is sti a far cry from being an 
alternative government. Besides, the opponents of the Jana Sangh—who 
are still numerous, particularly among religious minorities and westernised 
Hindus—would draw comfort from the fact that whereas the Congreas, 
oven in its battered state, managed to return more than half of its candidates 
to the Lok Sabha and the various state assemblies, the Jana Sangh’s rate 
of success is one to six. 

We must, however, bear in mind that the conditions of the contest were 
not altogether equal, Anglicised Indians may be sincere in their desire to 
emulate the British political institutions, but that does not alter the fact 
that India remains different from Britain. Money, influence, intimidation 
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still play a considerable part in determining the outcome at the polls, 
particularly in the remote countryside. By the very nature of things, 
financial blandishments, moral pressure and physical violence usually work 
in favour of the candidates of the government in office. 


At the same time, the Jana Sangh’s ideological association with the 
Hindu faith and the Hindi language automatically rallies against it the 
Moslem, Buddhist, Parsee and Christian votes all over India and the Party 
stands little chance in most of the non-Hindi-speaking areas, like Kerala, 
Madras or West Bengal. 


Nothing can thus cloud the Jana Sangh’s pesformance, having succeeded 
in the face of ail these handicaps to come out second in the popular vote. 
Whereas 56 million votes were cast for the Pair of Oxen symbol of the 
ruling Congress, 12 million opted for the yellow flag with the lamp, the 
emblem of the Jana Sangh. Though the steeply uphill struggle of revived 
Hindu nationalism is far from over yet, it appears more than likely that 
the Jana Sangh will play its part in shaping India’s future, whether on 
government level, or within the ever more swollen ranks of the opposition. 

The parent organisation of the Jana Sangh had been the Hindu 
Mahasabha—‘Hindu Great Society’”—a significant political factor already 
during the British Raj. The Mahasabha, just like the Congress, wanted to 
end the British rule. But whereas the Congress favoured the creation of 
a modern India efter independence, an India fully utilising the experiences 
of the enforced contact with the Western world, the Mahasabha hoped for 
the revival of a way of life emanating from ancient Hindu principles and 
practices. The Congress, though reluctantly, accepted ths partition of the 
sub-continent; the Mahasabha remained, implacably hostilo to the 
emergence of Pakistan. 


In 1947 the Mahasabha enjoyed a brief period of 
prominence to be followed by an almost total eclipse. The flurry of the 
newly gained independence mixed with the shock of partition, the impact 
of the massacres across the new frontier and the plight of Pakistani 
refugees drove people by their thousands into the arms of Hindu 
extremism. The mood in the angrily effervescent Indian cities did not 
favour pious non-violence and the streets resounded with the war cry that 
went far beyond any official Mahasabha policy: ‘Death to Gandhi!” 


When, however, death did come to the “Father of the Nation” from 
the gun of a Mahasabhite assassin, the tide changed overnight. Gandhi's 
murder, just like that of Julius Caesar, proved that “dead men don't dio”. 
The fury that had previously been directed at Gandhi and his foHowers 
now tumed its full blast at those who were collectively blamed for his 
violent demise: the Hindu extremists. ‘As Jawaharlal Nehru put it: 
“India’s conscience revived”. 

Looking back at those eventful days many years later, Mr. Devindra 
Kamal, the joint secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha told this writer at 
Akhil Bharat—Whole India’”—building, the picturesque headquarters of 
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the Mahasabha in New Delhi: ‘With the bullet that killed Gandhi, Naturam 
Godse killed his own party”. 

Indeed, hard days were to follow for the Hindu traditionalists after that 
fatal January 30, 1948, that saw the mortally wounded Mahatma collapse 
in the garden of New Dedhi’s Birla House. Mr. Shyma Prashad Mukerji, 
the Mahasabha’s sole representative in the Nehru Government, was soon 
forced to give up his post despite his disclaimer of any responsibility for 
Godse’s act on behalf of his Party and himself. Thousands of militant 
Hindus were arrested, others—including three accused of complicity in 
Gandhi’s murder—vanished into obscurity. Individuals whose only guilt 
was to share Godse’s not altogether uncommon name or merely his caste— 
he belonged to the “‘Peshwa Brahmins” whose origin is sald to lead back 
all the way to ancient Egypt—were subject to physical assaults by those 
enraged Gandhians who failed to live up to the credo of non-violence 
proclaimed by their late teacher. 

Unable to work for his cause withm the Government and seeing the 
paralysis of his former Party and intimidated partisans, undaunted Shyma 
Prashad Mukerji left the Mahasabha and started a new political movement, 
similar in ideology, but more elastic in policy. The Bharatiya Jana Sangh 
was bom. 

Soon after the foundation of his new Party, Mukerji. went to tour strife- 
ridden Kashmir. During a conflagration et the Indo-Pakistani frontier 
he was placed into “preventive detention”—in an attempt by the Govern- 
ment to forestall an agitation for anti-Moslem reprisals on the part of the 
Hindus. He died in custody, allegedly due to neglect, in 1953. Although 
Mr. Nehru was by no means fond of Mr. Mukesji’s politics, he blamed 
Sheikh Abdullah, who was then the Prime Minister of Kashmir, for the 
premature death of his erstwhile comrade-in-arms. (While the other Indian 
states all were headed by Chief Ministers, Kashmir alone had a Prime 
Minister in those days.) It was, indeed, Mukerji’s death that started the 
chain reaction of political and penal measures against Sheikh Abdullah, 
the Kashmiri Moslem leader, which have intermittently continued up to 
the present day. 

Mukerji’s death seemed to have expiated Gandhi’s murder and some of 
the hard feelings against Hindu extremism gradually mellowed down. In 
the background the fearless and single-minded Guru Golwalker—in his 
middie 60s still very active despite failing health—raHied the forces of 
militant traditionalism in the Rashtriya Sayangsevaga Sangh, “National 
Volunteer Association”. The R.S.S. is a most active cultural as well as 
para-military organisation which, in the political sphere, has come out in 
support of the Jana Sangh. 

While that brought valuable new vigour to the Jana Sangh, the 
association with the staunchly Hindu Guru Golwalkar reinforced accusa- 
tions of ‘‘religious fanaticism”. To figit the ““ccommunalist” slur, the Jana 
Sangh sought to attract individual Moslems into its ranks. For a while the 
chairman of the Party’s Madras branch was an Indian Christian. The 
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parliamentary Jana Sangh further contributed to the spirit of national 
reconciliation when, at the presidential elections following the death of 
Rajendra Prashad, its members voted for Dr. Radhakrishnan as weil as his 
Moslem Deputy President, Dr. Zakir Hussain. Even the official party 
manifesto of the Jana Sangh declared in 1962: “Tt is wrong to divide the 
people of Bharat into a majority and minorities on the basis of religion”. 


To appreciate what a real departure such an attžude constitutes from 
the Mahasabhite legacy, this writer may recall a personal experience. As 
iate as in 1960 he had a long conversation with a prominent Mahasabha 
supporter—a professor of science who used to conduct correspondence with 
Albert Einstein. When asked point blank whether he would apply physical. 
torture along the lines of the Spanish Inquisition to “‘reconvert” Indian 
Moslems tothe Hindu faith of their ancestors, the erudite Professor replied 
without hesitation: “I realise that such a thing is not possible, but if I 
could, I would do it”. 

More than anything in India’s domestic developments, it was the 
Tibetan conflict, the Chinese menace and the brief war with Pakistan that 
promoted the progress of the Jana Sangh during the recent years. In the 
first half of 1966 Jana Sangh became the spearhead of Hindu protest against 
the partition of the Punjab between Hindu and Sikh areas. At that point 
we must, however, bear in mind that up to March, 1966, the Congress 
Government—under Nehru, later Shastri—had maintained the same 
uncompromising attitude towards any change in the status of the Punjab. 
So, in this respect, the Jana Sangh could claim to have stood for the iate 
Panditji’s lifelong policy. 

In any case, the differences between the Jana Sangh and the Congress 
administration have somewhat diminished lately. Much of the Jana Sangh 
manifesto published for the 1962 General Elections has already been put 
into practice by Nehru and his successors. One of the principal points, the 
liberation of Portuguese-held Goa, had actually preceded the last bat one 
elections—in December, 1961. An extended military training for the youth 
—a cardinal point in the Jana Sangh programme—was forced upon India 
by the massive Chinese invasion in October, 1962, and the sustained threat 
by China ever since. In the field of foreign politics the Jana Sangh’s 
design for separating India from the Communist Bloc has come about 
automaticaly, partly by the Indo-Chinese hostilities, partly by the Russo- 
Chineso rift which has practically terminated the erstwhile Eurasian 
“Communist Bloc”. In September, 1965, the Shastri Government was 
compelled to convert the Jana Sangh’s anti-Pakistani slogans into anti- 
Pakistani actions on the battlefield. 

While the Jana Sangh, just like the Congress, believes in non-alignment 
in world politics and in the United Nations as an arbitrator of international 
affairs, there remains a wide hiatus between the two foreign policies. 

The Jana Sangh condemns the Tashkent Agreement as a “‘surrender to 
Pakistan” and unconstitutional to boot. Besides, the Jana Sangh wants . 
India to “co-operate in Tibet’s struggle for emancipation from the Chinese 
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of domicile”. Tho 1962 manifesto names in this connection South Africa, 
Ceylon, Burma, Malaysia (then Malaya), Mauritius and Fiji. To enhance 
India’s role in world affairs, the Jana Sangh is in favour of the country 
making its own atom bomb. Conversely the Congress leadership exhorts 
overseas Indians to have undivided loyalty to their countries of adoption 
and has persistently rejected the idea of Indian nuclear weapons. 
Hinduism, just like Christianity, has a- pacifistic as well as a militaristic 
interpretation. Those who are baffled at the sight of Gandhi’s kinsmen 
exXalting arms and armies should realise that the contrast is not wider than 
between the Christian clergyman who blesses the flags of the soldiers going 
up to war and the Christian conscientious objector, the two may indeed 
belong to the same denomination—both quoting the same Holy Bible. 


In domestic politics the Jana Sangh is often accused—particularly by 
those who have not studied it closely—of harbouring ‘‘casteism” and of 
wishing to retain the “‘untouchability” of those at the bottom of the 
Hindu social pyramid. Apart from the general tendency of smearing 
political opponents there is a large volume of honest ignorance behind 
such allegations, Certain people—even in India—are not aware that 
untouchabilxy is no more an integral part of Hinduism than mediaeval 
serfdom of Christianity. To quote the 1962 manifesto on caste: 
“Educational and economic help to. backward classes will be given to 
bring them in line with the whole society, with a view to obliterate all 
vexatious distinctions of high and low, touchable and untouchable”. 
Another issue, where there is now little detectable divergence between 
Jana Sangh and Congress goals. In any case, the size of the Jana Sangh’s 
popular vote—even in 1962, but particularly in 1967—clearly indicates that 
the support for the Party extends far beyond the selected few on top. 


In ts economic policy the Jana Sangh takes the pragmatic approach. 
Although , fundamentally it champions free enterprise, it accepts the 
necessity in Indian conditions for the introduction of a “ceiling” on the 
sizo of land tenure as well as on individual earnings. While it wishes to 
seo the economic life of the country run mainly by Indians, it does not 
Object to foreign capital as long as it comes “without strings”. 

Anxious to uphold the moral values of Hinduism, the Jana Sangh is 
critical of the ruthless birth control measures introduced by the Congress’ 
administration. This, however, does not mean that the Party ignores the 
implications of a rising population. However, the leaders believe that the 
increased requirements of the people should be met by increased pro- 
duction because “the focal point of interest for the economic system should 
be the man”. In tackling the problem of income and employment, the 
family is to be made into the central factor of economic activities in 
agriculture and industry. 

While the Jana Sangh rejects co-operative farming as ‘detrimental to 
democracy and unsuited to the needs of increasing production per acre of 
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long way to combine the advantages of private property with those of 
large-scale cultivation. Family is to play an important part in managing 
- the country’s small industries, but the need for mechanisation is not 
overlooked: ‘“Handlooms will be converted into powerlooms”. The social 
decentralisation of the large industry is envisaged by means of profit- 
sharing and a limited workers’ participation in the management. At the 
same time, the right of the workers to form their unions is fully recognised. 


A 1965 party-bookket takes a vigorous stand for “integral humanism”: 
“Integral Humanism must necessarily make a balanced appraisal of both 
Bharatiya as well as Western ideologies. On the basis of this evaluation 
it seeks to show a way which would make man progress further from his 
present position of thought, experience and achievement’. The same 
publication also urges that the traditional Indian Ayurved medicine should 
Be Steere Dy moder Kale Lede and rosea rece (aad cate) Pe dovelaped 
as a National System of medicine”. 

Yet with all the determination to come to terms with the modem 
world, there is still the old uncompromising veto against cow slaughter: 
“Keeping in view the people’s sentiments for the cow and its progeny, and 
considering also its vital role in India’s economy, there should be a 
constitutional ban on its slaughter, and special efforts should be made for 
preservation and promotion of the cattle wealth of the country”. 

There is, no doubt, a great deal of utopian element in the Jana Sangh’s 
platform, but at least it shows that those who formulate the policies are 
familiar with the challenge of the atomic age. Nor are their illusions and 
over-simplifications worse than the wishful thinking prevalent in the 
Gandhian conceptions of the Congress high command—to say nothing of 
those on the extreme-Left who in India, just as anywhere else, intend- to 
tackle 20th century situations with 19th century blueprints. 
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PAKISTAN’S FOREIGN POLICY TODAY 


- by E. H. Rawlings 


NDER the skilful guidance of President Ayub Khan, Pakistan hes 

since 1962 adopted a foreign policy which she regards as best suited 

to her needs in a divided world. She has today an entirely independent 
foreign policy of her very own, free.from the influence of any extemal 
power. Akhough still closely allied with the United States through her 
membership of S.E.A.T.O. and CEN.T.O., she has in fact become a 
non-aligned neutralist nation. Having modified her former close alliance 
with the United States, Pakistan now seeks a closer relationship with the 
Afro-Asian countries and some kind of cordial understanding with China 
as well as to strengthen her links with the Soviet Union which were 
severely damaged when she allied herself with the West. 

It must, however, be understood that Pakistan’s present foreign policy 
does not reflect an ungratefulness towards the United States for the 
. substantial assistance she has received for her economic development from 
that country over the years. On the contrary, she wants to maintain the 
closest possible relationship with the United States, but not at the expense 
of jeopardising her relations with countries outside the Western bloc. The 
explanation for this attitude is that under present conditions prevailing in 
Asia she cannot afford the risk of following a policy openly offensive to the 
pro-Communist countries of Asia while her dispute with India over the 

Broadly speaking, the whole basis of Pakistan’s foreign policy is founded 
on her relationship with India. There is no doubt whatsoever that Pakistan 
would not have modified her alliance with the West had it not- been for 
the tense atmosphere existing between India and herself over the years. 
It has also had a profound effect on U-S.-Pakistan relations, particularly 
aince the Sino-Indian war of 1962, This war forced India to abandon her 
former policy of refusing to accept military aid from the United States in 
order not to infringe her policy of non-alignment. Washington readily 
supplied India with the requested military aid because it was in the 
interest of both countries to restrain China. The United Kingdom also 
advanced military aid with the resu that India had no choice but to 
form an informal alignment with the West. To Pakistan, this meant thet 
she was no longer strategically and politically important to the United 
States now that there was an informal Indo-American alliance. 

Pakistan’s greatest fear was that the military aid supplied to India would 
be used against her as a means to settle the Kashmir dispute. Although 
President Kennedy assured President Ayub during his visit to the United 
States in 1961 that he would be informed and consulted in advance 
whenever it was decided to give military aid to India, this commitment was 
not observed when India was given military aid in 1962. This resulted in a 
deterioration in U.S.-Pakistan relations and in fear of a possible Indian 
aggression Pakistan simultaneously developed closer relations with China. 
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President Ayub opposed military aid to India because he 
GL an aoe es a ee He regarded the 
Sino-Indian conflict as essentiaHy a border dispute which could be settled 
by peaceful means. 

Apert from placing her in a stronger position to stand up to the Chinese, 
military aid to India improved her international status. Thus, the chances 
of a settlement of the Kashmir dispute became more remote. In the 
Security Council the Soviet Union supported India over Kashmir and 
Afghanistan over Pushtunistan. Moreover, Pakistan found that her alliance 
with America was isolating her among the Afro-Asian countries which are 
suspicious of fellow countries agente in Western-sponsored military 








have been frequent exchanges of visits and delegations. Apert from 

Pakistan full diplomatic support during her war with India in 1965, China 
manoocuvred troops on India’s northern frontier to prevent more Indian 
troops being sent to the Kashmir front. She also supplied Pakistan wih 
armoury after the suspension of American military aid to that country. 

Despite Pakistan’s present relationship with China, there is no 
ideological affinity between the two countries; Pakistan has no Communist 
Party and private enterprise plays an important role in the internal 
economy. Neither has China prevented Pakistan from cultivating friend- 
ship with other countries. President Ayub visited Washington in December 
1965 and went to Tashkent in January 1966. Although the Sino-Indian 
war has undoubtedly drawn Pakistan and China closer together, their 
relationship has always ‘been cordial for Pakistan was one of the first 
few countries to establish diplomatic relations with Communist China. 
Furthermore, China has shown no hostility towards Pakistan even when 
the latter joined SE.A.T.O., and has continued to support her on the 
Kashmir issue. Both countries share a common interest in the respect 
that they both have a dispute with India; but while China has nothing 
to fear from India, Pakistan has, since her emergence in 1947, been 
haunted by the fear of a possible Indian invasion. Therefore, with the 
American-Pakistan alliance having lost most of its substance, Pakistan now 
feels that sho has a powerful ally in China in her quarrels with India. 

On the other hand, Pakistan made little headway in strengthening her 
relations with the Soviet Union while Mr. Khrushchey was in power, 
although an Oil Agreement was signed between the two countries in July 
1961, when a Soviet five-year loan of technical assistance was mado 
available for oil exploration. The first positive move of developing cordial 
relations with the Soviet Union came when President Ayub visited that 
country in the spring of 1965. He succeeded in making the Russians seo 
his point of view on Kashmir. There has since been steadily growing 
bilateral relations between them, including a trade agreement. It was the 
Russians who suggested the Tashkent Conference in an effort to secure a 
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peaceful settlement of disputes between Pakistan and India. A Pakistan 
Inilitary delegation visited Moscow last June to explore the possibility of 
securing arms from the Soviet Union. With the American-Pakistan 
alliance no longer foolproof and with the growing influence of China, 
the Russians are likely to take every available opportunity of cultivating 
a close friendship with Pakistan. Renewed relations with the Soviet Union 
have probably helped the new rapprochement between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. Early in 1966 President Ayub and King Mohammed Zahir 
met in Kabul to lay the foundations for future co-operation between the 
two countries. 

Pakistan’s relations with other Afro-Asian countries have been varied. 
In the beginning, she was inclined to develop a closer relationship with the 
Maslim countries of the Middle East, because of religious and cultural 
affinities, and to neglect her neighbours in other regions of Asia. However, 
it became apparent that the Arab countries were more interested in 
developing a Pan-Arab bloc than a Pan-Islamic bloc, and Pakistan was 
in no position to exert any influence in trying to settle their mutual 
differences. Her conflict with Afghanistan aroused little interest among the 
Arab countries, while her membership of CE.N.T.O. met with disapproval 
by the Arab States, particularly Egypt. Despite her declaration to support 
the Arabs against Israel, her association with the West was looked upon 
with suspicion. This Arab attitude still prevails. 

Yet a high level of solidarity has been created between Pakistan, Iran 
and Turkey through CE.N.T.O. In 1964, Pakistan established the Regional 
Co-operation for Development, which has had considerable practical value 
for it has brought closer economic co-operation between the three countries. 
They are bound by several bilateral and multilateral treaties which are 
likely to bring them even closer in the future for all three are likely to 
follow policies independent of the United States, although at the same 
time they will remain economically dependem on it. More recently Pakistan 
has developed close relations with Burma, Ceylon, Nepal and Indonesia. 
Trade agreements have been concluded with these countries, and the 
Indonesia-Pakistan Economic and Cultural Co-operation Organisation has 
been established to foster economic and cultural ties between the two 
countries. Pakistan has also settled her boundary differences with Burma. 

This move by Pakistan towards cultivating the friendship of countries 
not favourable to the West does not mean that her present links with the 
United States will be severed, but a series of new relationships are likely 
to develop. With her dependence on American economic aid, the United 
States will no doubt be prepared to continue an economic relationship 
with her if only to prevent her from becoming an appendage of China. 
Yet the chances that Pakistan will again become a Western military ally are 
somewhat remote because this would infringe her friendship with China 
which could mean an extremely dangerous move. The United States must, 
therefore, realise that Pakistan has little option but to strive for friendship 
with all the major powers as her military importance in Asia declines. In 
her capacity as a neutral country there is a faint possibility that Pakistan 
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could serve as a bridge at some time in the future for bringing a greater. 
understanding between Peking and Washington to end China’s isolation. 

Akhough Pakistan is unlikely to link herself with any one country, 
the extent of her friendship with China will, of course, depend on her 
relationship with India. At present, there is little likelihood of Pakistan 
and India settling their differences, because there is yet no clear indication 
that the Kashmir dispute will be resolved. The Tashkent Declaration helped 
to restore the status quo ante bellum, yet its aims and utility are very 
limited; and no solution is given on how to end the dispute. Up to the 
present no formidable steps have since been taken to try to find a solution. 
But a solution is necessary for the well-being and security of both countries. 
It is in their own interests to compose their differences so that they can 
develop their resources for the benefit of their populations instead of 

ing them on creating a costly defence force against each other. As 
the larger of the two countries, India should take the lead in finding a 
solution, and accept Pakistan as an equal partner 

It is, moreover, ridls maporeat tor he wile St Ae ta Teale 
and Pakistan become friendly and are prepared to co-operate on all major 
issues affecting the sub-continent. For example, a well-equipped combined 
Indian-Pakistan military force could act as the greatest determent against 
any Communist infiltration towards the south. So long as the two countries 
remain at loggerheads they will continue to live in an atmosphere of 
insecurity. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that their differences 
are resolved as quickly as possible. Both Britain and the United States 
should devote their fullest effort to bringing this about, although India 
herself must be prepared to make some concessions. 

In conclusion it can only be said that the future trend of Pakistan’s 
foreign policy will depend on her relationship with India, Events have so 
far caused her to turn slightly away from the West which have led to 
India superseding her as a military courkry. But in the diplomatic field 
Pakistan has gained an international status which has given her a more 
decisive say in world affairs and a respect she did not previously command. 
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RUSSIA IN THE -MEDITERRANEAN 
by Thomas Anthem 


arrival of Russian warships at Port Said and Alexandria soon 

after the short, sharp war between Egypt and Israel was a dramatic 
historic development which, considering the rigid attitudes the Great 
Powers, particularly Britain and France, a generation or more ago, was 
witnessed with a remarkable degree of calmness by the western democracies. 
Such are the wonders wrought by the winds of political change. But the 
obvious intention of the Soviet Union to become a naval power and 
influence in the Eastern Mediterranean basin has great significance not only 
for Britam, France and America, but even more for Italy, Greece, and 
the Balkans. If the possibility of nuclear war is now too frightening to 
bother about the naval or military strategy, in a conventional sense, of any 
particular area, Russia has good reason to feei chat in her own defensive 
‘arrangements things are going pretty much her way. Throughout - the 
nineteenth century, and down to the outbreak of the second world war, it 
was Great Britain’s determined policy to keep Russia out of the 
Mediterranean. We held Egypt, and that country was the gateway to 
India, from which territory Russia must be excluded. The revolutionary 
changes which have taken place, both in India and Egypt, since the last 
war, have of course altered the entire pattern of security and defence, and 
although England’s decision to reduce drastically all her commitments 
“east of Suez” is said to have left the Indian Ocean in a “vacuum”, ft 
seems that straitened finances leave the British Government with no 
other option. Before the Israedi-Egyptian clash, it is true, Russia had 
already established a substantial maval presence m the Eastem 
Mediterranean, and Soviet naval exercises were closely watched by the 
American Sixth Fleet, based for the most part at the Piraeus, and cruising 
constantly in Greek seas. After the last war, Albania came under the 
influence of Russia, politically and economically, and early in 1952 a new 
submarine base was brought into operation at Drimades, a smaH port 
only 25 miles due north of the Greek island of Corfu. Hitherto the most 
southerly Soviet base in Albania was thought to have been Valona, and 
Russian warships, including submarines, were frequently reported there, 
as well as in Saseno, a strongly fortified island in Valona Bay. In addition 
to her naval activity, Russia proceded ruthlessly to Sovietise the country, 
and Albania’s security forces were overhauled and strengthened. Then 
the serious ideological rift occurred between Tirana and Moscow which 
severed the partnership between the smallest Balkan state—about a 
million-and-a-half population—and the greatest land Power in the world. 
Russia was ousted, as Yugoslavia had been before her. Enmity has waxed 
and waned between Albania and Tito’s country, where there is a large 
Albanian community of 800,000, alleged to have been subjected to mal- 
treatment from time to time. And whilst Stalinism was dethroned even in 
Russia itself, Albania has remained tenaciously faithful to it. The contest 
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for Albania between Yugoslavia and Russia dated back to the years 
immediately following the last war, when Moscow gradually forced the 
Yugoslavs out of the Albanian Communist Party, of which the former 
virtual dictator, General Enver Hoxha, is First Party Secretary, and the 
Army, and replaced them with Russians. 


eat for Tito’s Yugoslavia, next door to Albania, and Russia, 
iti y “Big Father” of the Balkans, when the Soviet Union moved 
out, China, thousands of miles away, moved into the Mediterranean. It 
was an almost unbelievable development, but it was an indisputable fact. 
Albania had become China’s beach-head in Europe, but the naval—and 
military—threat, if any, was obviously of much leas consequence than 
that of Russia. In breaking with Moscow, the underdeveloped and some- 
what impoverished Albania found her economy in serious difficulties, for 
trade with Russia had come to a standstill, and although China in 1962 
took over two-thirds of Tirana’s foreign trade, there was no assurance or 
expectation that this sort of help would be continued. China cannot hope 
to match the aid which Moscow and the satellites provided, and in fact 
ee ee ee ee Never- 
theless, according to the Chinese Communist magazine, Red Flag, China 
planned to send warships into the Mediterranean. They would escort 
Chinese merchant ships trading with Albania., So far such trade appears 
to have been negligible, and little has been seen of any Chinese warships. 
In the interval since the idealogical rift, Albania has been looking around 
the Balkans and the Mediterranean to obtain more trade and make good 
the deficiencies In her economy, and even Greece, with which a state of 
war still officially exists, has been approached. An agreement was concluded 
with Italy to increase trade by half, a trade protocol was signed with 
Yugoslavia, the old enemy, and some interest has also been created in 
West Germany. In seeking to build her economy, among other things 
with the aid of tourism, Albania cannot resist some of the secretiveness 
which characterises life in most of the satellite countries, including Eastern 
Germany. As one tourist described it, “There is a nasty reality of electrical 
barbed wire surrounding the timeless peaceful countryside, and which keeps 
it tightly insulated from the outside world”. The influence of Russia still 
lingers, although tourists recently in Albania report that children rush 
behind their cars cheering and shouting ‘‘Kinizi, Kinizi! ” showing that they 
are in no doubt as to who are the new patrons of their fatherland. Whereas 
a few years ago motor-cars were synonymous with Russians, so today 
foreign cars are used only by the Chinese. In 1964, at Scutari, near the 
Yugoslav border in Albania, Chou En-lai, the Chinese Prime Minister, 
warned Albania’s neighbours that anyone who tried to invade her would 
“break his head against solid rock”. Albania, he said, was not isolated, 
and although the two countries were thousands of miles apart they were 
closely bound together in a great friendship and unity. Referring to “Tito 
and his clique”, he dubbed the Yugoslav President as ‘an imperialist 
agent”. The slanging match between Moscow and Peking, and between 
Tirana and Moscow, has gone on intermittently. In a formal protest to 
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Poland, where the political edvisory committee of the Warsaw Pact had 
recently met—Albania was absent from the meeting—the Albanians 
launched a fierce attack on the Soviet Union, which was accused of trying 
to weaken and disorganise Albania’s defences, and disrupting the country’s 
economy through an economic blockade. The Chinese Communist Party, 
about the same time, warned the Soviet Communist Party to change their 
attitude to Yugoslav revisionism, or risk a split in the international 
Communist movement. The rapprochement between Tito and the now 
deposed Soviet Premier, Khrushchev, in 1963, after the estrangment which 
followed the expulsion of Yugoslavia from the Cominform in 1948, was 
not at all to the Hiking of Albania, and was the main reason which caused 
Enver Hoxha to turn to China for support. Albania had not forgotten the 
sinister advice given to Milovan Djilas by Stalin: “You ought to swallow 
Albania, and the sooner the better! ” Tito would like to have done just that, 
as the Italians had done just before the last war, but the times had changed. 

Such is the political background to the growing naval influence of Russia 
in the Mediterranean. The backing for Nasser and the Arabs against 
Israel is, of course, in furtherance of the Soviet’s own overall interests, but 
the rise of Russian naval power in the region cannot be regarded with 
equanimity by, among others, Yugoslavia, Italy, Greece and Turkey. The 
Turks have always been concerned to limit and control the passage of 
Russian warships from the Black Sea through the Dardanelles, but ¢vents 
are proving too strong for them. ‘Ankara’s fears of the Soviet giant stem 
from two principal reasons: memories of the swallowing of Armenia— 
the Turks naturally forget their extermination of 1,500,000 Armenians in 
1915—and their retention of Kars and Ardahan, to the annexation of which 
provinces after the first world war the Russians have never become 
reconciled. The Soviet Union now boasts the largest fleet of submarines 
in the world—the number has been put as high as 400—-and there is a 
balanced force of cruisers and destroyers with missiles, supply ships, and 
minesweepers. An announcement this year disclosed an intention to build 
an aircraft carrier, and a four-year naval programme provides for an 
amphibious force of marines. Some time ago the Soviet Deputy Minister 
for Defence, Marshal Gretchko, imitialled a secret agreement in Cairo 
which, in effect, marked the attainment of Rossia’s three centuries’ old 
ambition to be a naval power in the Mediterranean. Later, Mr. Kosygin, 
visiting Egypt, formally ratified the pact, under which President Nasser 
agreed to provide naval base facilities in Alexandria, once the wartime 
home of Britain’s Mediterranean Fleet. At El Quseir, on the Red Sea, and 
at Hodeida, in the Yemen, facilities were to be provided for Soviet 
submarines. 

In proportion as British naval power in the Mediterranean has dwindled 
—due to changing circumstances—and that of Russia has grown steadily, 
so the Americans have greetly augmented their Sixth Fleet, which is 
particularly a strong shield against possible Communist aggression on 
Greece. Two aircraft carriers operate nuclear bombers, apart from missile 
cruisers and destroyers; there is an amphibious force with marines embarked, 
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` and a large squadron of supply vessels. United States carrier-borne planes 
fly night and day, whatever the weather, across Turkey and the Black Sea, 
right up to the Russian coastline. This routine exercise is part of. the 

deemed necessary to maintain a credible deterrent. Forced to 
reduce defence expenditure because of the burden on the national economy, 
Britain has reason to feel grateful for the American naval presence around 
seas which she formerly regarded as her own special province. Yet, despite 
the Soviet build-up of naval forces in the Eastern Mediterranean, fot her 
the most strategically vulnerable area in the world, and enormous 
expenditure by the - United States to ensure the supremacy of the 
democracies in the same region, it would be wrong to attribute any war 
designs to the Kremlin. Lenin’s once famous and grim dictum that “a 
final bloody clash between Communism and Capitalism is inevitable”, 
was invalidated by the advent of the atomic bomb. The western Powers 
no longer believe that Russia wants world war, even if the desire to see 
Communism spread throughout the universe is an undying ambition at 
Moscow, The elaborate celebrations marking the 50th anniversary of the 
October Revolution, if the B.B.C. television interviews reveal anything, 
show clearly that the young people of the Soviet Union not only abhor the 
idea of war, but that they do not think that war is at all likely. At a time 
when there is a widespread demand for more consumer goods and western 
luxuries and fashions, a demand which the Russian leaders are eadeavour- 
ing to gratify, Russian youth is keenly desirous also of making closer 
contact with the West, and it can be only a matter of time until tourism 
stretches outwards from Moscow to England, France, Italy, Spain and the 
Americas. 

Meanwhile, Soviet suspicions of the West, engendered by the never 
forgotten part played by Churchill to organise Allied forces, including the 
French and the Poles, to halt the Bolshevik Revolution, die hard, and # 
is a natural reaction to N.A.T.O. defensive arrangements and America’s 

ip that Russia should wish to assert her authority and enforce her 
policies in the Middle East. This does not necessarily mean that she would 
intentionally provoke war, and certainly not nuclear war, which would 
spell the end of the great Workers’ State that has been laboriously created 
during the past half century. The Times newspaper (18/2/65) commented 
that nobody could doubt the claim of Marshal Sokolovsky, Soviet Defence 
Minister, that Russia now has as many atomic submarines as the United 
States, but this should not become a pretext for general alarm. The counsel 
for calm advanced by the leader-writer, however, was not that Russia would 
never launch an atomic war, but that appraisal of the relative naval strength 
of the two Great Powers “gave no cause for undue alarm”. Presumably the 
hope of continuing peaceful co-existence is based on the supposition that 
America’s defensive strength will always keep ahead, on balance, of that 
of the Soviet Union. K is true that the Russians have taken us to the brink 
on two occasions et least—the Berlin blockade and the more recent 
challenge in Cuba. Since then relations between London and Moscow have 
improved, though the Americans are ceaselessly denounced as ‘‘warmongers 
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and imperialists” because of the war on Vietnam. And whilst the Russians 
and her satellites have repeatedly proposed a ‘‘denuclearised zone” in the 
Balkans and tho whole of the Mediterranean basin—-Greece, rejecting this 
plan, has repeatedly stressed that she has no nuclear basee—the position 
with regard to Bulgaria, Moscow’s most dedicated ally, is far from clear, 
but ‘it is known that she maintains much larger land forces than those of 
Greece. Moreover, Russia, so near to the scene, could dominate the entire 
Betkans region with her own nuclear power, and, thanks to Soviet naval 
aid, the Yugoslavs, now reconciled with the Kremlin, could dominate the 
Adriatic with their missile boats, and threaten Italy in many ways. 


Yet, on the short term view, it is China and not Russia against which 
one would place a large question mark in regard to world peace. China at 
present does not possess naval forces capable of constituting a threat in 
Albania or anywhere else, bat she has a population of 750 millions, and 
from time to time Peking spokesmen have blandly boasted that China 
could afford to lose a few millions if nuckear war should occur. It is not 
suggested that the Chinese, who have been renowned for caution and 
sagacity throughout their long history, have suddenly become bereft of 
their sanity, but the fiery hotheads who are so conspicuous in her ebuillient 
youth might easily get out of control, as they have done in Hong Kong. 
China obviously means to become a force to reckon with in the atomic 
arms race, and has gone on exploding her own atomic bombs. The Chinese 
violently accuse the Russians of deviating from the true Marxist-Leninist 
line, and whether their idealogicai differences can be reconciled remains 
to be seen. In the changing pattern of naval influence in the Mediterranean, 
Britain, # no longer able to regard that inland sea as peculiarly her own, 
has still an important, though not a leading, part to play, even. outside 
N.AT.O. It will largely be a role of watchfulness, however, and whatever 
action she takes at any time will be determined by the seriousness or 
otherwise of the particular crisis. The fact must be faced that the*power 
of the Western nations in the Mediterranean is declining, as that of Russia 
is bound to increase, Britain is withdrawing aH but a token force from 
Maka, and is under pressure to quit Gibraltar soon. We may continue to 
maintain air and military units in Cyprus for some time, largely to bolster 
the weak Cento organisation of Iran, Turkey, and Pakistan, but the closure 
of our bases on the island is only a-matter of time. The French, who have 
largely withdrawn their Fleet to the Atlantic, will leave their last North 
African base in 1972. Algeria, which has received military aid both from 
the Soviet Union ‘and Egypt, wil be able, if her rulers choose, to threaten 
Western sea traffic with her missile vessels. Italy a Mediterranean power 

, has a sizeable fleet, and useful harbours, to offset the change in 
French naval dispositions, and in the Eastern Mediterranean there are the 
naval forces of Greece—again with valuable sheltered harbours—and 
Turkey. No assessment or analysis of the actual or potential strength of 
the two major ideological protagonists, however, can possibly give the 
satisfaction that would come to humanity if drastic, general disarmament 
wero achieved, and the nations, Hast and West, came to a workable 
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arrangement which would enable all the peoples of the worid to 
peace, War, as an instrument of national policy, is completely outmoded, 

but, alas, too many wild and irresponsible men hold places of authority 

in the governments of the nations: The masses everywhere feel themselves 

in the grip of relentless fate. 

If the French, like the British, feel that their colonial possessions and 
interests are no longer of such extent and vulnerability as to justify serious 
apprehension of a sizeable Soviet presence in the Mediterranean, their 
interest in the changing scene is not less than that of the Government in 
London. Recently, the French National Defence Review disclosed that 
Russia had delivered about 40 boats of the Komar and Osa type to countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, though not naming the recipients of the 
missile launchers. The author of the article recalled that the Israeli 
destroyer Elath had been sunk by missiles launched from two Egyptian 
craft of the Komar type, and that no Western Power had developed such 
boats. Besides Egypt, the only other country bordering on ths 
Mediterranean likely to have been supplied with the boats is Yugoslavia, 
whose relations with Moscow have much improved since the reconciliation 
following the Cominform break. Albania is no longer a Soviet base. 
Neither Spain nor Italy can feel entirely happy over the red shadow which 
has appeared in the Inland Sea, but it should not be forgotten that Italy, 
like France, has a considerable Communist element in her population. 
The chief naval protagonist to the Russians must inevitably be America 
until such time as the Sixth Fleet is withdrawn from the Mediterranean. 
The Soviet newspaper Red Star has iately accused the Sixth Fleet of a 
series of haragsments against the Russian naval units, describing these as 
“impudent and unseemly”. Counter allegations have been made by the 
- American authorities. One obvious result of the Russian intrusion into a 
hitherto prohibited sea in force is to bring the Kremlin into closer contact 
with the oil-producing sheikhs of the Middle East. It is inevitable that as 
Western influence in the region diminishes that of the Soviet Union will 
increase. Nasser, striving for leadership of the Arab States, assumes an 
importance that be has never enjoyed before. 

On January 3, it was announced in Bonn that the State Department had 
sent a special ambassador—iater identified by the American Embassy as 
Mr. Julius Holmes, an expert on Mediterranean and N.A.T.O. affairs—ona - 
secret tour of the other N.A.T.O. capitals, to make a study of “the new 
threat” resulting from the appearance of a large Soviet naval force in the 
Mediterranean. Later, on January 22, it was hinted that Britain was consid- 
ering a “return in strength” to the area, but obviously this possibility will be 
severely conditioned by our financial position after the withdrawal from 
“east of Suez”. 

Marshal Zakharov, Chief of Staff of the Soviet Armed Forces, when 
questioned at a Press conferenco,in Moscow on February 16 about the 
growing presence of the Russian Fleet in the Mediterranean, replied: “The 
time when Russia could be kept out of the world’s oceans has gone for ever. 
The imperialists can no longer have them to themselves. We will sail afl the 
world’s seas; no force on earth can prevent us”. 
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THE SOVIET POLITICAL SYSTEM AFTER 
HALF A CENTURY 


by Geoffrey Matthews 


OOKING back on the recent 50th birthday year celebrations of the 

Soviet Union, perhaps the most striking feature of the present state 

of the regime is the cohesiveness and stability of its leadership elite. In 
the immediate period after Khrushchev’s overthrow in October 1964, many 
political analysts in the West looked for evidence of a power struggle within 
the Kremlin to establish a new personal leadership, such as had occurred 
after the deaths of both Lenin and Stalin. What one might call the Apocalyp- 
tic School of Kremlinologists believed the Soviet system to be incapable of 
effecting genuine collective leadership: they greeted with cynicism, therefore, 
the various statements issuing from Moscow in the winter of 1964 about the 
determination of the Soviet political elite to make collective leadership 
work. 

_ After all, the Apocalyptic School argued, the initial accommodation 

between Khrushchey and Malenkov (after Stalin’s death in 1953) was 
described as “collective leadership” though in reality it masked a bitter 

"power struggle, leading finally to Malenkov’s total defeat and disgrace. 

Certainly it is true that, by 1956, Khrushchev had established a marked 
personal ascendancy in the Soviet system, though clearly his position was 
always fundamentally weaker than that of Stalin. 

As I see it, the decade of Khrushchev ended in October 1964, with the 
alienation from him of all the major Soviet oligarchs, Brezhnev, Kosygin, 
Podgorny, Mikoyan and Suslov. Eventually, the oligarchs organised a 
conspiracy to wrest control from the increasingly erratic hands of Khrush- 
chey. It seems probable that before moving against him, the oligarchs agreed 
terms amongst themselves for the conduct of affairs in the post-Khrushchev 
era. , 

The basic decision seems to have been that political authority should stem 
from the Politbureau of the C.P.S.U. on a genuine collective leadership basis. 
(The precise term in translation is “collectivity of leadership”.) Second, there 
should be no reversion to any kind of personal autocracy; and, third, the 
offices of Chairman of the Council of Ministers and General Secretary of the 
Party should be held by separate personalities. (Khrushchev’s power had 
derived from holding both these positions.) 

If these postulates are correct, then it is fairly clear that in the search for a 
leadership consensus, the two Centrist figures Brezhnev and Kosygin would 
become focal. A personality like Podgorny (though very important) would 
be rather too much to the Left; whilst, for instance, Shelepin would be too 

- much to the Right. The collective leadership system and its management (if 
it were to be durable) perforce came to be focused on the two key centrist, 
Brezhnev and Kosygin. : 

_ Since October 1964, therefore, the stability and cohesion of the Soviet 
system has rested upon the duality of authority exercised by these two men. 
Brezhnev has become the chief manager of party affairs, whilst Kosygin has 
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exercised central responsibility for the day-to-day government of the Soviet 
Union. This tandem arrangement has proved workable and effective, though 
hardly dynamic. 

The Brezhnev-Kosygin leadership has not embarked upon those drastic 
policy-changes such as characterised the rise to dominance of Stalin and 
Khrushchev. Indeed, it may well be that the greatest safeguard against 
instability and lack of unity amongst the Soviet leadership elite has been the 
centrism and conservatism of the Brezhnev-Kosygin approach. 

One critical problem for the new Soviet leadership has been the need to 
te-define the regime’s attitude to de-Stalinisation. A fundamental dilemma 
for the U.S.S.R. since the death of Stalin has been the need to come to terms 
with his legacy: for the Soviet apparatus of power was largely created by 
him. Clearly a narrow margin exists between attacking Stalin himself and 
criticising the state apparatus which he created and which still serves as the 
basis for the present regime. The system of terror used by Stalin obviously 
had to be ended if the U.S.S.R. was not to be brought to a grinding halt: 
equally limits had to be set to the de-Stalinisation campaign (which Khrush- 
chev had inaugurated) if attacks on the whole nature of the Soviet political 
system were to be avoided. On this vital question, Brezhnev and Kosygin 
formally served notice, in the 23 Party Congress in 1966, that de-Stalin- 
isation was at an end. (in a sense Svetlana’s defection subsequent to the 
Congress is therefore the more ironic.) 

Although the new leadership has not inaugurated any drastic policy 
changes since Khrushchev’s departure, there have been several important 
re-assessments. In the domestic fleld, three points stand out:— 

(a) The re-centralisation of the party apparatus; 

(b) Re-organisation in the Soviet agricultural system, with the introduction 
of a new 5 Year Plan; 

(c) The introduction of more managerial autonomy in the economy. 

In foreign policy, Brezhnev and Kosygin have massively re-involved the 
U.S.S.R. in the Vietnam war, whereas in his final months of office, Khrush- 
chev had almost seemed to wash his hands of the conflict. With regard to 
Sino-Soviet relations, things have got worse-rather than better since the 
removal of Khrushchev. The advent of the Cultural Revolution in China 
finally put paid to Kosygin’s modest efforts to paper-over the divisions 
between the two Communist giants. Consequently, this Chinese challenge to 
Soviet leadership of the Communist world has made a Russian detente with 
the United States both more urgent and more difficult. 

In the Middle East, Brezhnev and Kosygin inherited Khrushchev’s policy 
of large-scale support for Nasser, followed this policy with perhaps more 
enthusiasm and (in the Arab-Israeli war) have had their fingers badly’ 
burned in the process. The 1967 Middle East crisis classically illustrates the 
basic dilemma of Soviet foreign policy which is the reconciliation of an 
ideologically-required revolutionary policy with a super-power detente. The 
Soviets are tempted to assist methods of violence to overthrow the status quo 
but when this course raises the possibility of nuclear confrontation with the 
United States the first priority must then be an accommodation with the 
Americans. 
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To tum to the question of the vitality of the Soviet political system, one 
eminent Kremlinologist, Professor Brzezinski, sees possibilities of degenera- 
tion through institutional inertia. Others underline the enormous difficulties 
of maintaining a one-party system in a highly-complex industrial society. It 
seems to me, however, looking at the record of the C.P.S.U. over the last 50 
years that its most striking feature is its immense durability. Clearly it would 
be a mistake to underestimate the capacity of the Soviet system to accept 
challenge and change. 

Nevertheless, certain major issues do confront the Soviet system. Perhaps 
the most dangerous of these is the question of whether or not the agricultural 
system should be de-collectivised. Soviet agriculture has always been in a 
state of suspended crisis since collectivisation was brutally enforced by 
Stalin. Recently the East European Communist states have carried out 
successfully a number of de-collectivisation measures; but thus far the Soviet 
elite has been unwilling to adopt similar devices since this would challenge 
the fundamental nature of Stalin’s instrument of government; which even 
now, in so many ways, is still the basis of the Soviet State. 

The collectivisation of Soviet agriculture has not worked: indeed, in 
recent years the U.S.S.R. has spent 3 billion dollars on the purchase of grain 
from the West (a sum roughly equivalent to the cost of the Soviet arms 
build-up in the Middle East). De-collectivisation is potentially the most 
explosive and divisive issue facing the collective leadership in the Kremlin. 

On the question of economic reform, stemming from the work of Liber- 
man on new economic concepts, the leadership elite has to decide how far 
market economy techniques can be used to achieve greater efficlency in 
‘production, without challenging the Marxist nature of the regime. This is © 
again an issue of such magnitude that it could cause splits in the hitherto 
cohesive ruling elite. 

Finally, there is the problem presented to the Kremlin by the challenge of 
Maoist China. The successful detonation of an H-bomb by the Chinese has 
given more credibility to Peking’s claims and has strengthened China’s 
position as the world’s major anti-status quo power. The problem of how to 
deal with China is likely to be a divisive issue for the Soviet leadership, 
because of the obvious distinction between “hard” and “soft liners”. 

In a simplified form, the basic questions likely to test the quality of the 
leadership elite in the Kremlin are: firstly, how the accommodation with the 
United States can be strengthened without endangering Russian national 
interests; secondly, how this super-power detente can be related to an anti- 
colonialist foreign policy; and thirdly, how increased Soviet economic growth 
can be obtained without undermining the nature of the regime. If the Soviet 
leaders can deal successfully with these great issues, then the eventual 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the Soviet system seems highly 
probable. 

[Geoffrey Matthews -has been a Lecturer in International Politics in the 


Extra-mural Studies Dept. of Southampton University for the last four 
years and is about to join the Current Affairs staff of the B.B.C.] 
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MOZAMBIQUE = 


by Alden Voth 


NGOLA and Mozambique are the western and eastern flanks of an 

Africa holding back the flood of revolution and chaos from the 

north. At least this is how it looks to the Portuguese as weil as to 
their southern African neighbours. To the rest of Africa the devil in 
the situation is colonialism. Officially, Angola and Mozambique are 
considered by Portugal as overseas provinces—a part of Portugal itself. 
A visit to both overseas provinces at present (late August, 1966) is an 
unforgettable experience. Our African Seminar Tour started in northwest 
Africa moving southward—Casablanca, Dakar, Lagos, Kinshasa 
(Leopoldville), and then the visits to Angola and Mozambique. Coming 
from the almost unbelievable situation of political instability and anarchy 
prevailing in a suffering Congo (Kinshasa) we landed in Luanda, Angola, 
to encounter cleanliness, tranquillity, abundance, beauty, and above all, 
political order. The contrast is truly amazing. But things are not entirely 
as they seem; especially is this true here. 
The Portuguese presence dates back to 1482 when permanent contact 
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was made near the Congo River. Luanda became a Portuguese settlement ` 


in 1575. The Portuguese coastal enclaves aided the further explorations of 
coastal Africa and (later) the Orient. The settlements in Africa’s eastern 
coast (Mozambique) were also a part of the great genius of Portuguese 
explorations and discoveries at this time. In the nineteenth century the 
Portuguese aspired to expand territorial holdings all the way across the 
south of Africa only to have this blocked at the 1885 Conference of Berin. 
Angola, in the 300 years of its slave trade, was an important supplier of 
slaves for the New World. Today one witnesses—particularly in the 
capital of Luanda—a considerable effort to achieve economic development 
as exemplified in the construction of port facilities, factories, agricultural 
experiment stations, low-income housing, etc. Retail establishments, in 
the city of Luanda, for instance, display everything from heavy duty trucks 
to Japanese motorcycles. Wo saw the big Cambambe Dam on the Cuanza 
River. The hydroelectric dam—now the second largest in all Africa—wil 
figure as tho heart of a mew developing industriel centre, According to 
officials of the Department of Economic Affairs, industrial production is 
sald to be increasing at the rate of 15 per cent per year even though at 
the present time 93 per cent of the labour force is still employed in the 
primary products sector. This compares with the 4 per cem in the 
extractive sector and 3 per cent in the industrial sector. Angola is one of 
the largest coffee producers in ‘Africa. 

The native population is of Bantu origin. The relatively slow population 
growth rate of between an estimated 1.5 per cent and 2 per cent is a 
tremendous asset contributing to the possibilities of economic growth 
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One can travel for miles across the coastal belt seeing only small primitive 
native villages. For a country twice the size of Texas, the population 
of slightly over five million is indeed one of low density—especially # one 
considers Angola’s rather significant natural resources, 

The large areas of sparse native populations, hardly touched by Western 
influence and its commercialising tendency, has kept the yearly per capita 
income down to perhaps $130. Highty-nine per cent of the people live in 
the rural areas or towns of tess than 2,000 population. 

The authorities insist that there is no government racial discrimination 
to be found anywhere in the Portuguese overseas territories. Portuguese 
history. does show a remarkable policy in this respect. The original 
Portuguese explorers, unlike most of those who came to the shores of 
North America, did not take their women with them. They found native 
wives quite acceptable. Some black Africans found their way into 
Portugal. It has been estimated that perhaps as high as 10 per cent of the 
Portuguese popwation was black in the fifteenth-sixteenth century period. 
There are almost no whites or mulattoes in the very primitive country 
villages. However, in the more urbanised areas, one sees whites, mulattoes 
and natives living, working, and playing side by side—certainly this is in 
contrast to what is in evidence m South Africa. One sees evidence of 
government efforts to improve the housing conditions of the poor. We saw 
rather attractive new government housing for low-income families equipped 
with playgrounds. Urban renewal was achieved, according to the 
authorities, by making sure a new house was available before the family’s 
old shanty was destroyed. We were also informed that rent was $1.50 
per month with the title passing to the inhabitant after ten years. One 
hesitates to accept these figures completely at face value; yet there was 
some visual evidence to support them. 

A visitor from the United States finds the government very interesting. 
The Overseas Ministry in Premier Salazars government in Lisbon 
* administers the various overseas provinces. The highest ranking govern- 
ment official in these major overseas provinces is the Governor General 
who is chosen by the Overseas Ministry and the Council of Ministers in 
Lisbon. A Legislative Council with limited home rule powers has been 
created. It is composed of three ex-officio members (the Governor General, 
the Attorney General, and the Director of Treasury), nineteen members 
elected by various corporate groups, and fifteen (one from each of the 
fifteen districts of Angola) elected directly by those qualified to vote im 
each district. There is also an Economic and Social Council, but # has 
an advisory role only. 

The Salazar Government, through the Governor General, also exercises 
effective authority in the fifteen provinces by appointing the district 
governors. The military forces in Angola are commanded directly by 
Lisbon. The flow of political power from Angola to Lisbon is limited to 
seven elected representatives in the 130 member Portuguese National 
‘Assembly sitting in Lisbon. From our own Anglo-American outlook, 
democracy is further restricted by the fact that there is only one legal 
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political party, the Uniao Nacional (National Union) party. Also, we of 
tho Anglo-American tradition are concerned about the impact upon 
democratic government when there is very little in the nature of a separate 
judiciary with procedural safeguards, rights of habeas corpus, and con- 
viction on the basis of publicly submitted evidence. 

As was mentioned earlier, on the epot observations support the statistics 
showing considerable economic development in recent years. A major 
’ stimulus for this effort was the frightful insurrection and retaliation in 
north central Angola in 1961. This rebellion, led by the Leopoldville based 
Union of Populations ef Angola (UPA), was not communist, but it does 
seem to have been black nationalist. Some 2,000 whites residing in the 
area were cut down. In tum, it is estimated that perhaps 50,000 black 
Africans were killed—most of them through civilian reprisals. This event, 
plus considerable pressure on Portugal by the United Nations and the 
States of Africa seems to have shocked the government into a programme 
of economic development and a programme designed to improve its image 
in the international community. The quip here is that “Angola should 
really erect a statue in honour of the rebels”. 

Holden Roberto’s Kinshasa (Leopoldville) based GRAE is still active 
as ea guerilla force in north central Angola. (Note: Roberto’s UPA 

on merged with the Angolan Democratic Party (PDA) to form the 

Frente de Libertacao Nacional de Angola (FNLA) in 1962 under Roberto’s 

Later during the same year he organised the Government of 

the Republic of Angola in Exile (GRAE) which, in 1963, was approved 

by the mecting of the Foreign Ministers of the Organisation of African 
Unity and has since been recognised by most of the African states.) 

Across the continent to the east lies the second major overseas province, 
Mozambique. The two provinces are about twenty-three times tho sizo 
of @uropean) Portugal itself. The flight from Luanda to Beira gives one 
a glimpse of another tension spot in African politics: Zambia and the 
“rebel” Ian Smith goverment of Rhodesia. The huge Kariba Dam on the 
Zambesi River is a most tranquil scene which belies the political turbulence 
of the area. 

The Portuguese presence dates from 1498 when the famous Vasco da 
Gama explored the coast. There was little penetration inland for another 
four centuries. Like Angola, the boundaries of Mozambique were set at 
the Conference of Berlin in 1885. Its governmental structure is also similar 
to Angola. It has seven representatives in the 130 member Portuguese 
National Assembly in Lisbon. The highest ranking government official m 
Mozambique is the Governor Generai assisted by a twenty-nine member 
Legislative Council composed and functioning like its thirty-four member 
counterpart in Angola. Again, as in Angola, elections are not democratic 
as we think of the term. There is only one legal political party. Voting 
qualifications include the ability to read and write Portuguese, payment of 
taxes, and, generally, a certain amount of property ownership. One must 
remember that in the last election of December, 1965, leas than one per 
cent of the population voted. Of a population of seven million, 974 per cent 
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are black Africans; Europeans number about 150,000. It is estimated that 
there are perhaps 15,000 mulattoes. 

Tho capital, Lourenco Marques, is a beautiful city located on the shores 
of the famous bay by the same name. On a hill overlooking the water is 
a building complex housing the Governor General’s offices, the military 
command headquarters, and the Legislative Council Up the hill from 
the commercial centre of the city is the City Hall—the pride of the city. 
In a huge mosaic leading to the entrance of the hall is the famous phrase, 
“Acqui E Portugal” (“Here is Portugal’}—a phrase used by President 
Carmona in a visit to Mozambique in 1939 to emphasise Portuguese 
determination to stay in the territory. 

We had the privilege of attending a meeting of the City Council. The 
mayor presided over the meeting composed of six other elected council 
members. One was a native ‘African. The powers of a municipal govern- 
ment in an overseas province of Portugal are obviously limited. Within 
this framework there appeared to be genuine opposition in the particular 
city matter discussed. What does a city council in the capital af 
Mozambique discuss? Withott a value judgment as to how representative 
this particular session was, we witnessed the following four agenda items: 
(1) a protest of the cruel ways stray dogs were being caught by the police 
Gt was advocated that nets instead of hooks ought to be used); (2) a criticism 
directed against the city engineer who was responsible for repairing a 
harbour road washed out in the devastating storm of January only to 
have the same road washed out again after only a minor rain; (3) a proposal 
to remove certain city trees because liquid from them was falling on 
pedestrians, ruining their clothes (entailed a criticism of the chief 
of the city); and (4) a vote, by the use of an um and black and white 
marbles, on the promotion of a city fireman. 

According to Mozambique government officials, there has been consider- 
able economic growth since about 1960, and this is being achieved with 
absolutely no legal discrimination of any kind and with little or no foreign 
government aid. In the last three years, Mozambique has achieved an 18 
per cent per year economic growth rate according to government spokesmen 
(this figure is probably a little high, although significant economic growth 
is obviously taking place). In the city of Lourenco Marques (by far the 
jargest city in the province) considerable building activity was obvious. 
Economic development was also in evidence as we took a bus trip through 
the coumtryside north to the newly created Limpopo Colony on the 
Limpopo River near Canicado. While much of the countryside is still 
primitive “bush agriculture’—the most advanced of this group ploughing 
with a walking plough and a team of oxen—commoercial agriculture was in 
evidence along the various river valleys where farm tractors and other 
modern innovations were being used in the production of bananas, sugar 
cane, tomatoes, etc. 

The Limpopo Cofony is a carefully planned series of villages along the 
Limpopo River downstream from the big Limpopo River Dam which 
provides the water for the huge irrigation complex—an irrigation system 
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beginning at the dam with large capacity canals and finally bringing the 
water to the land through a vast network of small raised troughs two 
hundred metres apart. We visited the villages inspecting several of the 
standard three-bedroom houses built by the government for every family 
joining the colony. While there are many indications that the project 
might be an attempt to encourage European Portuguese to Mozambique, 
it is also true that black, mulatto, and white children freely intermingled 
in neighbourhood play. One of the houses we visited was inhabited by a 
native African family; another was the home of an Asian Portuguese. 
When the farmer joins the agricultural co-operative, he is given two oxen, 
five head of young stock, a pair of pigs, four acres of irrigated and 
twenty-four of non-irrigated land. One-sixth share of the major crops is 
rent payment. Although the principal cash crops here are wheat, corn, 
and rice, the major ones for Mozambique in general are cashew nuts, 
sugar, cotton, copra, tea, and sisal. 

Colonialism is the key issue in foreign relations. Outside of South 
Africa and Rhodesia (both of which send considerable freight through 
Mozambique for sea shipment through the ports of Lourenco Marques 
and Beira, respectively), the African States have long and loudly censored 
Portugal for its failure to give these colonies their independence based | 
upon majority rule. Liberation movements with African support are active 
in both provinces. Angola not only is GRAE, as mentioned earlier, - 
involved in a liberation movement under Holden Roberto (whose office 
was just a couple of blocks down from our Kinshasa (Congo) hotel), but a 
second (Brazzaville based) Popular Movement for the Liberation of ‘Angola 
(MPLA) under the direction of Dr. Agostinho Neto is achieving consider- 
able success in the enclave of Cabinda. The MPLA is much more Eastern 
oriewed than GRAE. Reports indicate that some of the 500 Cuban 
mercenaries in Brazzaville were loaned to the MPLA as instructors to 
train the cadres. ; 

In Mozambique serious guerilla activity began in September, 1964, 
through the initiative of the Mozambique Liberation Front (FRELIMO) 
led by Eduardo Mondlane with headquarters in Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 
This group has succeeded in generally controlling the countryside (especially 
at night) in certain north-western and north-eastern areas of Mozambique 
along the Tanzania border. At this time, however, no territory is actually 
held by FRELIMO; Portuguese military might can penetrate any area it 
chooses. On the Zambian frontier a second liberation movement is 
gporating (although with much less organisation and less impact) under 

leadership of Paul Gumane with headquarters in Lusaka. This group 
calls itself the Revolutionary Committee of Mozambique (COREMO). 

FRELIMO’s leader, Eduardo Mondlane, stopped at Nairobi on his way 
from Brazzaville to Dar es Salaam. He addressed us in a private meeting in 
the New Stanley Hotel in the capital city of Kenya. We were thus, by a 
stroke of luck, able to meet Mr. Mondlane personally and hear the 
revolutionary leader presemt his case. Here was the young Mozambique 
native—a Ph.D. from Northwestern, a splendid embodiment of the 
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charismatic charm of a kader, a former professor at Syracuse University— 
completely involved in what was to him a supreme cause. He had laboured 
four years in the United Nations Trusteeship Council to “‘de-colonise” his 
own country only to realise the limitations of General Assembly resolutions. 
To Eduardo Mondlane the history of Portuguese rule in Mozambique was 
nothing less than servitude—the exploitation of the people of Mozambique 
by a foreign power. Discrimination against black Africans was an obvious 
reality. According to the former Syracuse University professor, not more 
than twelve native Africans have ever completed secondary school in a 
Portuguese-rim educational institution—an example of grevious de facto 
discrimination against the natives of Mozambique. 

Dr. Mondlane was confident of victory. His organisation, he said, was 
operating on a $2,500,000 cash budget with “committees of support” in 
` the United States, France, the Soviet Union, China (mainland), etc. giving 
financial backing to this organisation. African States were also making 
large cash and other contributions. He firmly believed it was only a 
question of time before Mozambique would be “‘freed”. Finding arms was 
no problem. He maintained that modern arms produced in every major 
country, including the United States, could be acquired by any revolution- 
‘ ary movement provided it had sympathy and money. 

After Mondlane’s departure for Dar es Salaam, one reflected on the 
drama ot Mozambique—life and death already on stage but with the rest 
of the play still unwritten. Four days earlier in another hotel conference 
room in Mozambique we heard another congenial personable young leader 
(also U.S. trained) outline the problem—a problem rather similarly defined 
‘but with the enemy labels reversed. Both young men presented effectively 
their position in the conflict. Both were effective in eliciting a kind of 
camaraderie in terms of their cause. The soul-searching arose from a 
realisation that the audience was the same. 

How can one summarise the comtemporary political dynamism in 

Africa? I believe the outcome cannot yet be known. Whether 
or not the “liberation movements” will succeed depends upon the speed 
with which the Portuguese effect economic development and social progress 
for the presently disenfranchised and deprived masses. It will be a race 
involving primarily, but not exclusively, the forces of economic, social, and 
P E Yet the outcome depends also upon the determination 

of each side to win, the quality of leadership, and external political 
developments such as the world political situation within which the future 
of Portuguese Africa must be worked out. 
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CHANGES IN THE VATICAN 





by Robert Sencourt 


can be no doubt whatever that since the Reformation, as before, 
there have been repugnant and, indeed, evil elements in Roman 
Catholicism. They are all connected with the word “Inquisition” which 
was indeed the name of the most powerful element in the Vatican until as 
late as 1908. It meant that a certain tyrannous clerical party could not only 
override, but secretly condemn any men and any ideas which it found alien 
to its own absolutism. During the years just before 1908 this Inquisition was 
even more active than before. Under the leadership of Pius X, a man of 
saintly life but peasant origin, it was combined with the administration of a 
most distinguished personality who was mixture of Spanish and Irish. 
Although he had been educated in England and belonged to a noble family, 
Cardinal Merry del Val combined with the most rigid traditions of the 
Spanish Church, itself a reaction against years of Moslem domination in 
Spain, the just indignation of the Irish at the way they had been treated by 
the penal laws enacted in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. We have forgotten 
how strong these laws were. The Catholics must not only pay double taxes; 
they were debarred from education in the secondary schools; they had no 
civil rights; their religion, though it was always that of the greater part of 
Christendom, was regarded as fantastic idolatry. 

The result was that in England the dwindling numbers of Catholics kept 
tactfully quiet. If at times they produced a Dryden or a Pope that did not 
affect the general trend to ignore and condemn them. 

But in Ireland the situation was far more sensational. From the early 
middle ages the English had behaved barbarously in Ireland. Their record is 
vividly described by the Protestant Lecky and it is highly scandalous, just as 
in a recent book, Mr. James Pope Hennessy has described how it was not 
less than criminal in the treatment of slaves in the West Indies. There it 
stopped at no sadistic barbarity. But in Ireland the penal laws were applied 
by a Protestant ascendancy, some 8 per cent, to the rest of the population 
which combined their inherited distrust of the English even when those were 
Catholics with indignation at the attacks made on their religion by fanatical 
Protestants who did their best to stamp it out but always failed because the 
people rallied under the leadership of the clergy to keep their old religion 
and alas! to exaggerate its differences from Protestant reform. The Anglicans 
became extreme Protestants, the Catholics put their emphasis, not on the 
great Biblical essentials of Christianity, but on the veneration of saints and 
on every point that the Protestants had, whether rightly or wrongly, rejected. 
The feeling of the Irish was inevitably one of absolute distrust of the estab- 
lished Church of England which there abrogated to itself the name of the 
Church of Ireland. All this, combining with the tradition of the Spanish 
inquisition dominated the distinguished and able mind of Cardinal Merry 
del Vai, one of the most impressive and noble figures which have been in 
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the Roman Curia. But his dominance came at the time of the Biblical 
researches which in this century have transformed our whole view of the 
Christian revelation. Any moving in that direction (Pope John among them) 
were denounced as modernists, and so fierce was the persecution that the 
Vatican deemed it discreet to drop the name of Inquisition and instead gave 
that department the name of the Holy Office. 

Some years ago Cardinal Ottaviani became the head of this part of the 
Vatican administration. The eleventh child of a baker in the slums of 
Trastevere he combined the mentality with the intransigence of Cardinal 
Merry dei Val and applied it not with the finesse of the gentleman whose 
brother was the Spanish Ambassador to St. James but with the crudities 
and aggressiveness of an upstart from the slums. E 

Suddenly in 1958 this assertive man found that the Curia had elected as 
Pope a man as opposed to him as could possibly be imagined. The Roman 
Curia had no idea what sort of man Pope John really was, a man who 
veiled under a mentality of naiveté and humour an unflinching determina- 
tion to effect a sweeping reform of Roman Catholicism, and make the 
Vatican a centre not only of Christianity but aH mankind; an institution 
working for the welfare of humanity as a whole. He had seen in Con- 
stantinople how much there was to admire and love in Islam, he behaved 
with shrewd sagacity when he was made Nuncio in a France which was, 
largely pagan, but which at that time was already under the regime of the 
man whose unscrupulougsness and arrogance are now universally recognised 
in Charles de Gaulle. After Paris the Nuncio spent seven affable years as 
the Patriarch of Venice where he showed his knack of making friends of 
all types. His old friend, Dom Lambert Baudouin, founder of the monks 
of unity, said: ‘Here is the one man who can meet what the Church needs 
today and as for those old gentlemen in the Vatican, they know so little of 
the man he really is that they are perfectly capable of electing him.” 

So it was, and so began Pope John’s revolution, that most outstanding 
event in Church history since the Reformation which Dr. Gooch, centring 
it on the accession of Elizabeth, places with 1066 and 1760 as ane of the 
three outstanding dates of English history. 

The means of this revolution was the Vatican Council which soon showed 
that the immense majority of Catholic Bishops were determined to be free 
of the tyranny of Ottaviani, Cardinal Frings of Cologne pointed out that his 
methods would never be tolerated in a court of Civil Law. But Ottaviani 
remained under the delusion that he was really the Pope and later bullied 
Pope Paul accordingly. 

Pope Paul has been a subtle and gentle diplomat who always avoids shock 
action but this autumn his hand was forced. For the first time a Congrega- 
tion of laymen assembled at the Vatican. No sooner had they done go than 
they passed a resolution that, as the Sacrament of marriage is not ad- 
ministered by any priest but by bride and bridegroom to one another, they, 
the married pair, were to decide about the regulation of their families and ' 
that their unity as wife and husband was more essential than the number of 
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children born to them in the age of the population explosion. Cardinal 
Ottaviani gave immediate orders that they should be silenced. His idea of 
marriage was that the bearing of children should be pushed on (as in the 
case of his parents) till it had produced a specimen as perfect as himself. 
The laity, like the Council, had difficulty in recognising this perfection; in 
fact they had arrived at the conclusion that the Cardinal was an argument 
for—and not against—birth control. 


Cardinal Ottaviani convinced of his superiority to all other than himself, 
refused to see what a situation would arise if the Pope signed a decree or 
overruled tho whole laity of the world in a matter which was exclusively 
their concern. The Pope had therefore no choice but to demand his resigna- 
tion which was indeed due on many grounds. The Pope chose as his suc- 
cessor a man ‘of just the opposite tendencies and the result is that Pope 
John’s Revolution has taken an immense step forward; it is recognised that 
St. Peter was right when instead of describing ordination as giving a unique 
and indelible character to the presbyter ordained, said that the Regale 
Sacerdotum, the royal priesthood offering sacrifice, was the Church as a 
whole with its immense preponderance of laity. 

It would in fact be a strange kind of Catholic, or of Pope, who said that 
St. Peter was wrong—yet that strange kind of Catholic, headed by Ottaviani, 
had actually been bullying the whole Vatican into submission. 

That period is now over; the old men of the Ottaviani mentality and 
Cicognani, the Secretary of State who is the highest in the hierarchy of 
Vatican officials, is at the age of 81 due also for retirement, compulsory 
should he still be pushed by Ottaviani to put up a fight against the gentle 
Pope Paul. 

It was known that when the Vatican Council closed on December 8, 1965, 
that the old Curia would set to work to nullify it and it was wondered how a 
conciliatory Pope could stand up against their bullying. Cardinal Alfrink of 
Holland told me “Leave time to do its work. The Holy Ghost has con- 
quered!” 

Ho had indeed! People look round at the present world where class dis- 
tinctions and race distinctions are breaking down, where a new tempo 
prevails in every direction, where not only the Catholic Church, not only 
Christendom but the whole of humanity takes on a new dimension and they 
ask “What on earth is happening?” 

Pope John gave the answer. When he opened the Council he said simply 
“This is a New Pentecost. Once again, after 1930 years, the Holy Spirit is 
being poured out upon the whole world and is leading it into a new period 
of life and of love.” 

In this process he reformed the Vatican, after inevitable hesitations while 
the old set (some called them the old gang) were being gently, gradually and 
tactfully replaced by men who suit the present age, and who recognise the 
modern problems. 

The movement had to be slow and tactful because Pope John soon found 
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the old gang simply refused to acknowledge his authority. Discbey the Pope! 
His simple mind, loyal through life to the motto “Obedience and Peace”, 
was astounded. But in spite of every ruse being adopted to dominate the 
Council by the old lot, they were outvoted by no less than nine to one and 
sometimes by 95 to one. But as we have said they have persevered. Death 
removed Cardinal Ruffini, the most eloquent spokesman, and Cardinal Siri, 
the other henchman of Ottaviani. Foreigners were brought into the Curia 
which Italians had kept as their own prerogative over since they got the 
upper hand over the Reformers at the Council of Trent. 


Their policy was a simple one: it was to maintain the facade by ceremony 
and by Papal funds the dominance of St. Peter’s and of the legal apparatus 
of the Vatican; they continued the claim that no matter if they were sons of 
the slums they had by diplomatic usage the precedence of princes. Pope 
Pius XII even arranged that the King of Italy should give his brother the 
title and rank of Prince. They lived on in their palaces with a ceremony 
which, even in Morocco, royalty itself has discarded. But now we hear that 
the bel tolls, and to each of them the answer is “‘It tolls for thee”. 

The youth of today understand Catholics, Protestants or more often not 
Churchgoers at all they want sincerity and effectiveness they will do their 
work if they are paid for it and they have an instinct to be kind in fact 
they have taken as their universal motto “Je ne fais pas la Guerre; je fais 
Pamour”. It means some but by no means general sexual licence but it does 
mean no to all hypocrisy. 

Into this world the Vatican of today is giving its lead as the incontestable 
centre of Christendom, and even of the world as a whole. 


It is already meaning a new lesson to the Clergy of England. The Roman 
Catholics, especially the Bishops—almost all of whom came from the old 
fashioned English College in Rome—have to adapt themselves to the new 
temper or become ciphers. The youth of today recognise no authority 
except in efficiency, of efficiency in an age increasingly technological. At 
present the Catholics lead, of course from America where they are the most 
numerous and the richest are giving the lead. On the subject of birth control 
they have decided it. We have yet to see however how far the two insolvent 
countries of the world, both English speaking, will adapt themselves to the 
lead which the Papacy is offering them. If they continue obstinately 
Protestant in the sense of independent of the Church as a whole, they are 
heading straight for ruin. 
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APPEASEMENT ILLUMINATED—Middle Eastern Light 
on an Old Controversy 


by D. R. Ward 


HILE it may not be true to claim that each generation has had to 

write history in its own image, it is certain that experience can, for 

the historian, elucidate events in the past. “It is,” wrote Marc Bloch, 
“by borrowing from our daily experiences and by shading them, .where 
necessary, with new tints that we derive the elements which help us to restore 
the past.” Marc Bloch was primarily a mediaeval historian but there is no 
reason why the past that is restored in the way he describes should not be 
the very recent past; sometimes its very proximity can render such assistance 
in its understanding the more imperative. Few episodes in recent history 
have been so pregnant with future opprobium as the appeasement of Hitler 
by the lately victorious allies. If, as E. H. Carr claims, “we can view the past, 
and achieve our understanding of the past, only through the eyes of the 
present” the catastrophe of the Second World War would explain, for those 
who lived through it, the impatience felt for appeasement; so often seen as 
a direct cause of the war. Thus, although the debris of the foreign policies 
pursued by France.and Britain in the late thirtles have frequently been 
kicked over, little enthusiasm can be detected for their rehabilitation. 

Most generally condemned of all the acts of appeasement was the failure 
of Britain and France to react more forcefully to Hitler’s reoccupation of 
the Rhineland in 1936. Participants and commentators alike have seen this 
failure as climacteric and agreed on the pusillanimity of the French govern- 
ment in particular. “In the light of after events,” wrote Duff Cooper, who 
had not long before joined the Cabinet, “this was undoubtedly the moment 
when Great Britain and France should have taken a firm line and insisted 
upon the withdrawal of the German troops as a preliminary to any dis- 
cussion... . Hitler would have been forced to capitulate and the corner-stone 
of the great prestige that he built up in the minds of his fellow countrymen 
would not have been laid.”! While Shirer, an American journalist in Berlin 
at the time, later described the re-occupation as “a disaster for the West 
from which sprang all the later ones of even greater magnitude... . In 
March 1936 the two Western democracies were given their last chance to 
-halt; without the risk of a serious war, the rise of a militarized, aggressive, 
totalitarian Germany and: being ‘the Nazi dictator and his regime tumbling 
down. They let the chance slip by.” 

Why is the failure of France and Britain to act seen as so critical? First, 
and most obvious, it is claimed that at this time Hitler had not got the same 
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” hold aver his people as he later came'to have, and a reverse, suffered at the 
‘hands of Britain and France, would have endangered his position. This was 


perticularly so, it is said, in the army, whose leaders had become sceptical 
and distrustful of their Fuebrer. On the other hand, a diplomatic victory 
could only consolidate his grip on the country and force the soldiers into 
acceptance of his leadership. In the words of a British diplomat at that'time 
in Berlin: “it discredited those Germans who had urged caution, it reinforced 
Hitler’s belief that he could get away with anything and it rallied to the 
Nazi standard the very considerable body of Germans who had opposed 
Hitler merely because they feared that he might lead the country to 
disaster.”3 

Secondly, isn atiro miliary and volides! situation in Europe was altered 
by the remilitarization: so long as the Rhineland was unfortified and German 
troops were denied a presence there, the armies of France would be able to 


. advance into the heart of Germany if events should jeopardize her security, 


oc that of her allies. Once the German army was allowed to return the area 
could be fortified in such a way that an advance would become hazardous, 
thereby making it much more difficult for France to intervene to protect 
herself or her allies. This is well illustrated in 1939 when France and Britain 
were able to do little to help their ally Poland when she was being overrun 


. by Germany. This situation was made clear at the time by M. Flandin, the 


French foreign minister, in talking to a group of Englishmen. “It is your 
last chance. If you do not stop Germany now, all is over. France cannot 
guarantee Czechoslovakia any more, because that will become geographic- 
ally impossible.“ While much the same thing was being said by the British - 
foreign secretary, Eden, when examining the possibility of such action by 
the Germans in February: “the disappearance of the demilitarized zone will 
not merely change local military values but it is likely to lead to far-reaching 
political repercussions of a kind which will further weaken France’s influence 
in Eastern and Central Europe.”> 

Even those who were against any action seem to have been so, not because 
they felt such action to have been wrong or mistaken in itself, but because 
they thought it dangerous or politically wrong at the time. They seem in 


this case to have pursued appeasement from force of circumstance rather ` 


than from conviction. “Talked to Flandin, emphasising that public opinion 
here would not support us in sanctions of any kind,” noted Chamberlain in 
his diary for the 12th of March‘ The later appeasement of Hitler has tended 
to colour the views of historians on all appeasement of Hitler. In this case, 
where the participants already seem on the defensive, the policy is.seen as 
the more culpable because the subsequent policy was to some extent the 
inevitable outcome of the loss of the threat to Germany that a demilitarized 
Rhineland allowed France to pose. , 
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While not justifying this policy, recent events in the Middle. 
however, cast sorho doubts on what hitherto has been canvassed as 
course that should have been followed by France, with or without Britain; 
the pre-emptive military strike. It is clear that the Israelis saw the Egyptian 
return to Sharm El Sheikh on May 21st, 1967 and the subsequent closing of 
the Straits of Tiran as a violation of the status quo and a threat to their 
security. This violation seemed to be important enough to demand military 
response; begun with the crushing air attack of June the Sth. It is also clear 
that the Arabs saw the United Nations’ presence at Sharm El Sheikh and 
the passage of Israeli shipping through the Straits as the outcome of a 
previous aggression by Israel, and having no basis in legality; merely another 
chapter in a sorry story of spoilation and expropriation, one other act which 
demanded some restitution. Thus we have the classic situation of one state 
seeing as vital to its security and based on agreement, or anyhow acquies- 
cence, what another state sees as an imposition, the fruit of an earlier con- 
quest, having only the justification of force. The conclusive air attack and, 
seemingly supremely successful, war waged on her Arab neighbours was the 
Israeli attempt to preserve this, what she regarded as legitimate, situation. 
It would be difficult to find a better example in history of the pre-emptive 
strike, carried out as it was with speed and efficiency: what of its results? 

Despite the drastic alteration of frontiers in the area and the immediate 
change in the military balance of power, it is extremely doubtful if, in the 
long term, Israel’s security has in any way been enhanced by the events of 
June. Real security can only rest for Israel in the acceptance, by the Arabe, 
of her as a state with the right to exist. Three military victories, each more 
decisive than the one before, have not achieved this. Far from a change of 
heart towards Israel, the Arabs have only hardened their hearts. President 
Nasser looks to have strengthened his hold over his people; certainly he 
seems in no danger of deposition. Finally, the Arabs are, perhaps, more 
conscious than they have ever been of. the need for unity to combat Israel. 
In the euphoria occasioned by military victory and the emotive capture of 
the old city of Jerusalem the strike may appear to have been a triumph; it 
_ 18, to say the least, doubtful if history will see it as such. 

It would be historically naive to argue that events in the, Middle East in 
1967, where a pre-emptive strike was employed, demonstrate what would 
have happened in Europe in 1936 if France and Britain had used force to 
counter Hitler’s action; the situations were very different. However, whereas 
in the past the events of the thirties were viewed from the standpoint of 1939 
and 1940, we'do now have an alernative station from which to try and judge 
these transactions: the aftermath of the Arab-Israeli War. 

It may well be true that the French never really intended to react militarily 
anyhow and were, as A. J. P. Taylor says, “only concerned to exploit the 
affair by extracting a promise of future support from the British”.? Never- 
theless this does not disprove the charge that not to have acted at this point 
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was decisive for France and Britain. The first reason for the charge, that 
opposition to Hitler’s action would have precipitated the collapse of the 
Nazi regime, does not seem to be backed up by much evidence. In fact, the 
French ambassador in Berlin at the time, Francois-Poncet, later wrote, “it is 
far less certain that the Hitler regime would have fallen because of such a 
rebuff. Already it held the country in a firm grip. More probably, it would 
have made a hot-headed angry reply and war would have broken oat”® 
Judging by the results of the French action in 1923, when they occupied the 
Ruhr and, in the words of Alan Bullock, “the result . . . was to unite the 
German people as they had never been united since the early days of the 
war”, such action might even have consolidated Hitles’s hold over his 
people. His representation of France as the eternal enemy would have 
seemed to be vindicated, the policy of concession more discredited. Although 
Hitler told his interpreter, Dr. Schmidt, “if the French had then marched into 
the Rhineland, we would have had to withdraw with our tails between our 
legs, for the military resources at our disposal would have been wholly 
inadequate for even a moderate resistance”!, such a withdrawal might not 
have lessed his influence. It certainly requires more than assertion to damon- 
strate that it would have. 


But even had a reverse of this sort led to a diminution of Hitler’s prestige 
and so resulted in his fall, “the pre-emptive strike theory” seems to rest upon 
the assumption that his policy in foreign affairs differed from that of the 
majority of his countrymen; an assumption scarcely sustained by two 
Americans in Berlin at the time who recorded their observations in diaries. 
First, William Dodd, the American ambassador in Berlin, who wrote in his 
diary of an interview with a retired German diplomat, “he revealed the 
enthusiasm almost of a Nazi Party chief, though he is supposed to be in 
opposition to the Hitler regime. He was enthusiastic about what he calls 
German honour and the right to violate a treaty in order to militarize the 
area demilitarized in 1919. He represents, as I believe, 90 per cent of 
Germany, although it is the general supposition that no more than 40 per 
cent of the population is actually Nazi in faith”. Much the same view was 
taken by the American journalist Shirer, writing in his diary at the time: 
“but there is no doubt, I think, that a substantial majority of the people 
applaud the Rhineland coup regardless of whether they’re Nazis or not”.2 
The demilitarization rested upon articles 42, 43, 44 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, although it was subsequently confirmed in the Treaty of Locarno in 
1925, but the majority of Germans certainly did not share with Lord Strang 
(later permanent under-secretary for Foreign Affairs) in being “revolted by 
this flagrant breach of the public law”. What was at issue between Hitler 
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and many Germans was not whether the remilitarization was right or wrong, 
but whether it was , 

The resentment felt by most Germans over the Treaty of Versailles was 
sincere; in this context the argument over how well justified this resentment 
was, is meaningless. Versailles was seen as an imposition, valid only because 
of military force; the demilitarization of the Rhineland was symptomatic of 
this humiliation and so gave offence. The further use of force to maintain 
this situation naturally would only heighten the offence. So long as Britain 
and France imposed the demilitarization upon Germany they were in fact 
accepting a state of cold war, those who argue that demilitarization should 
have been maintained are in fact arguing that the state of cold war should 
have been maintained. As the cold war so soon became total war this policy 
has never been seen as quite so sterile as in fact it was. It is futile for those 
who have achieved a settlement by force of arms to expect the defeated to 
accept it voluntarily. However bizarre some of Lord Vansittart’s wartime 
writings and statements may now seem, at least he realised the fundamental 
absurdity of expecting the Germans to willingly acquiesce in the results of 
their defeat when he wrote, “Germans .. . have got to be completely re- 
generated and retaught—and this can only be achieved by force and time”. 
Surveying the policies of the thirties, he said, “in this case the non-German 
world had only ane remedy, the possession of force, and refused to possess 
it” 

For those who were not in accord with Vansittart in “indicting the 
German nation”, the manner in which Hitler was allowed to re-occupy the 
Rhineland may well be open to serious criticism but hardly the fact of it. 
However craven and misguided appeasement may seem to have been, in this 
caso, anyhow, it was the withdrawal from a fundamentally false position, and 
as such the only hope for reconciliation in the long term. The alternative to 
reconciliation, the preservation of the Versailles treaty, could only be 
achieved by preserving the conditions in which the treaty was made: German 
military defeat. It would have been possible only so long as France and 
Britain were prepared to make the same sacrifices and sustain the same 
effort that they had during the war: this, by the nineteen-thirties, they were 
manifestly unwilling and unable to do. 


14 Lord Vansittart, “Black Record: Germans Past and Present”, London, 1941. 
15 Lord Vansittart, “Lessons of my Life”, London, 1943. 
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LITERATURE n 
KING ARTHUR 
by Alun Llewellyn 


NE outstanding fact dominates enquiry into the personality which 
QO imiss not only mediaeval British literature but that of Western 
Europe. 

Had “Arthur” been a particular person, he would have had a life-span 
of 150 years, for the events with which he is connected cover the whole 
period from c.400 AD to c.550 AD, between the withdrawal of formal 
Roman imperial control and the attacks on South Britain launched by 
Cerdic, founder of the house of Wessex. This period of 150 years is 
constantly referred to in native British record as the period of lost British 
giory. 

King Arthur, as we know him, was invented by an historical novelist, 
one Geoffrey of Monmouth, about 1150 AD. The part played by “Arthur” 
in the story of the Grail, published perhaps 70 years iater, is entirely 
subordinate to the figure of Perceval; the Grail, however, is an allegory 
devated to the record of the submission of the Stoic form of Christianity, 
influential in the 5-6th centuries, to the truer interpretation of Christ. This 
is a far more correct version of events in Britain during the “‘Arthurian” 
period than Geoffrey’s work of art. 


It has been recognised for half a century, after the brilliant work of 
Professor S. Evans, thet Geoffrey's rendition of his source was contrived 
to form a propaganda basis for the Angevin Empire of Henry I which 
stretched from Scotland to the Pyrenees. It was justified as a revival of the 
Gallic Prefecture of the Roman Empire which “Arthur” was credited with 
restoring. That an attempt to do precisely this does seem in fact to lie at 
the root of the “Arthurian” legend which covered the activities of several 
historical figures. What Professor Evans left to be explained was (a) how 
there came to be a legendary “Arthur” before Geoffrey wrote his history 
_and (b) why “Arthur” had such an influence that a grave in some way 
assignable to him bad to be found and the fact formally publicised that he 
was demonstrably dead, and could not therefore be expected to return and 
challenge Henry I as his legitimate embodiment. 

For the period 400-550 AD no contemporary British record remains 
except the work of Gildas, who evidently wrote at the very end of the 
period. He describes a Britain settled, rich in agricultural organisation, 
with a system of law devoted to justice but following a form of faith m 
which Christ was not fully recognised as “the only true Firmament”. He 
points out that a number of pagan survivals were still permitted; and he 
has also left record of a society of sophisticated Christian churchmen and 
aristocratic ladies, probably to be identified with Glastonbury, since it is 
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stated that he himself stayed there for a while. Bede wrote a most 
authoritative History bringing events up to his own time, c.750 AD. Both 
he and Gildas write of a Britain which successfully beat off invasion from 
the North prior to the sack of Rome, This success settled the area for 
50 years; after the fall of Rome, Bede states that “then Roman Emperors 
began to rule in Britain”. The pacification of the whole North is 
historically attributable to a Gallo-Roman, Victorinus, in 400. Sidonius 
Apollinaris celebrates his achievement in a contemporary poem. 

Disturbance arose around 450 AD, which was checked and finally 
defeated about 500. A further period of prosperity followed for another 
50 years. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle was not composed until the 9th century; 
it is more than reserved about events before 500. The record H gives of 
Saxon strategical advance on the South, West and North foHows in reverse 
the movements from North, South and West against the eastern parts of 
the island which had culminated in the battle of Badon about 500 AD. 

The only other authority is a work by one Nennius, assignable in the 
form we have it to the 9th century. This refers to an “Arthur” under the 
title of Soldier, using the Latin term Miles as a specific rank. It is 
added that this Miles was not in chief authority but there were many 
superior to him. 

What hes to be borne in mind is that the title Miles was a precise 
military position in late Roman times. It corresponded to our Regimental . 
Sergeant-Major and was entrusted with the duties of first assault—quite 
probably the cavalry arm, in view of its technical development in the Sth 
century. Tt was a term associated with the para-Mithraic symbolism through 
which the heterogeneous companies of native auxiliaries and Teutonic 
mercenaries could find a common basis of action and belief. Christianity 
itself, as Pope Gregory himself insisted, had in its early days to make use 
of the symbols and concepts to which men had grown jong accustomed. 

Some rare references appear to be made to “Arthur” in a body of writings 
nowadays loosely connected with the name of Taliesin. Nennius refers to 
this quite considerable series of works and sets them under their several 
headings specifically in the period c550 AD. Mediaeval attempts to 
translate these works were wide of the mark. they an Hct faato tye 
main parts. Those most closely associated with ‘‘Taliesin” are 
forward socbunts ofthe Mappa Mundi, that ls to tay the chart of ihe whole 
Firmament of stars which had to be studied with great care to pilot the 
seas by day as well as night. It implied and received a meticulously detailed 
mathematical knowledge. The information given is sufficiently detailed for 
restoration of the chart to be possible. One of the essays describes its 
compass, using terms drawn from the Mediterranean, since the East is 
called Asia; the South, Africa; the West, Europe. But for use in the 
Trish Sea, which was the centre of operations envisaged, the West was 
usually called Ireland and the North, Scotland. A slight difference in 
spelling, obeying strict re, was used in each case when it was necessary 
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to refer to the quarter of the skies above one or other of these general 
directions. The language is not Welsh any more than it is Irish, though 
it had considerable influence on the later development of these tongues; 
Welsh offers no evidence of itself as a literary language until the 13th 
century, with the doubtful exception of the Tale of Kulhuwch to which, 
however, no earlier date than the 9th century has been suggested. The 
tongue of the ancient texts is firmly based on forms evolved by 
Mediterranean seamanship, from a very early period, to relate the seaways 
with the stars. In the 3rd century Britain had for the first time ‘become a 
naval power, independent for ten years under Carausius. In the succeed- 
ing century, as recent archaeclogy has disclosed, the Bristol Channel was 
the seat of Rome’s (perhaps only) ocean-going fleet. Modem authority 
now inclines to the view that during the disturbances of the 4-Sth centuries 
Britain was a seat of refuge from the Continent, not vice-versa. 
Unfortunately more reliance has, for a variety of reasons, been placed on 
the garbling and distortion found in Nennius than on the accurate state- 
ments of Gildas and Bede. 

The grounds for this preference are shown in the other group of ancient 
texts. Here, the study of ths heavens is extended to express a deep 
philosophy of Creation and of the structure of the Universe which, since 
the introduction of Relativity, has renewed its relevance to modern theory 
and parallels its view of a finite and closed universe moving outwards, or 
expanding, until the rhythms of Creation send it inward again for re-birth. 
This is directly derived from Greek and Latin sources—the Stoic philosophy 
which we remember mostly as expressed in the “Meditations” of the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius. But the vocabulary itself is directly devised to 
conform with the structural theories advanced by Lucretius and uses 
terms employed by Plato and the pre-Socratic schools of Hellenic thought. 
The texts are, in fact, a compendium of the attempt by Neo-Platonism to 
revive the learning and the ethic of the Classical periòd and unite it with 
the principles of Christianity. 

There is no doubt that the Britain of the Arthurian period was Christian, 
however individual it was in the expression of its faith. Constantine the 
Great, who made the Empire e Christian state, was born in York and 
launched the conquest of the Empire by sailing from Britain, an enterprise 
for which support from the Fleet was essential. But it was a Christianity 
of simple soldiers with a tough job to do and of simple sailors who, from 
the beginning of their skill, had known that sky and sea were the product 
of a tremendous intelligence which must be served by the discipline and 
the hard thinking worthy of it, Many of the verses included in the ancient 
scientific essays express that simplicity and energy in a way that makes 
for the height of poetry. But m political expression it had not reached the 
stage of understanding the freedom of the individual soul; Constantine still 
remained the “Diuus Augustus” or God-Caesar, after he became a 
Christian Emperor. And the Christian-Stoic writers were committed to a 
philosophy which was too apt to fall into a scheme of fataliem. It wes 
therefore necessary for St. Augustine to follow-up the Christianisation 
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of the Franks in Gaul with a challenge to what continued in Britain as the . 
legacy of Classical thought. What we read as the “Anglo-Saxon” conquest 
of Britain at the end of the 6th and the beginning of the 7th century was a 
religious dispute; there was neither racial division nor racial purpose in the 
thinking of either side. In tho event, it was the Viking raids, beginning in 
the 8th century, which obliterated the factual record by ruining both sides 
in the conflict. Certainly the formal suppression of memory of the ancient 
learning was necessary in order to leave the field clear for what became the 
Official faith. Then, about 1250, when Christianity was deeply stirred in. 
Western Europe by an equally deep debate upon the structure of its 
thought, the ancient works were brought out, meticulously copied, but very 
imperfectly understood. 

It is in some part accidental that the name ‘‘Arthur’’ has become a 
symbol of the times. The Chronicle of Nennius is a curiously interesting 
confusion of terms belonging to classical philosophy and classical sea- 
manship for the most part misread as personal names. Similarly, the 
(possibly) contemporary 9th century Tale of Kulhuwch is a pastiche of the 
ancient texts and is undoubtedly much later in date than they. “Arthur” 
could never in fact have been used as title or name for a human being. 
Tt wes the term for the movement of the Polar Circle as principal pivot for 
the framework of the heavens. In particular, the Bear (Ursa) survives into 
modem Welsh as Arth. The Van, the Rear, the Right flank and the Left 
in the para-Mithraic discipline of the later Legions were identified in a 
common-sense way with North, South, East and West. The North was 
the designation of the Van and occupied by the Miles, subject to the 
greatly superior direction of the Heliodromos and the Pater, (Perceval and 
Urien). A variant of the ‘Arthur’ was Cuarth by which was implied the 
quartered structure of the skies, the North being of course the most 
important of the cardinal points. A further adaptation takes the form of , 
Marth to indicate the whole range of sky. When-such terms were used to 
express the idea of sovereignty and then of a particular degree of leader- 
ship, they were given a change of spelling in regular form. The reflex of 
the “Arthur” in this way became Yarddur and only in that shape can it 
be attributed to some person of the sub-Roman period in Britain. So, 
“Marth” develops into Ymyrddhin and the (again regular) reduction. of 
this to Myrddhin was transcribed by French writers as Merlin. It would be 
probably wrong to take this as a misreading; it is more likely to be a 
translation. For Merlin isa Hawk. The Jegionary Eagle was in the latter 
days of Rome replaced by a variety of other birds. The Gallic legion 
was distinguished by the Lark (Alauda). It seems that British forces wero 
given the Falcon, since the Gwalchmai (Sir Gawain) and the Gwalchafad 
(Galahad) who passed into the Arthurian romances are inescapably men 
of the Falcon (Gwalch). 

Arthur, then is an eponymous term for mifitary forces which, over a 
period of 150 years, battled to maintain the Roman tradition in Britain. 
He also incorporated that form of Christianity which was prepared to 
accept Classical science as a basis for its faith, But he also perpetuated 
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some part of the Roman heritage which, under Constantine’s nephew, 
Julian, combined the ethic of pagan Stoicism with the symbols of Mithraic 
Of the succession of actual men whom he incorporates, one seems to 
have chiefly touched the popular mind. This is the Riothamus who, as 
Gibbon recails, set sail from Britain, about 460 AD, to help shore up the 
troubled province of Gaul. Wo are told by Sidonius, a contemporary 
bishop and poet and who appears to have known him personally, that 
Riothamus sailed up the Loire into the Lyonnaise (Lyonesse) with 12,000 
boisterous British troops. There is no record of his return. But it is 
interesting to note that Brittany, which till that time called itself Armorica 
and still used Roman arms and armour and set its battle-order in Roman 
style, began immediately after this incident to call itself also, “Britain”. 
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COMPLEX GIANT IN THE GOVERNOR’S CHAIR 
Montague Norman. A Biography by Andrew Boyle. Cassell. 348 pp. 42s. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, Montague Norman (later Lord Norman) 
defied the tradition of a two-year term for governors of the Bank of England, ruling, 
as Mr. Boyle tells us in his remarkable and distinguished biography, “firmly, 
justly, arrogantly, sometimes wisely and almost always with an ineffable air of 
mystery”. Was Norman obsessed by power mania? 

Boyle’s book seeks to unravel the intricate personal enigma that was Montague 
Norman, rather than examine in depth his contribution to Britain’s financial and 
economic life in the post-war years, already attempted in the official biography by 
Sir Henry Clay. 

What shocks is the utter complexity of the man who, between the war years, 
“bestrode the financial world like a colossus”: the mind tortured by neurosis since 
childhood, recurring illneas; the delicate features, grave charm and majestically 
aloof bearing, the impenetrable air of mystery which surrounded him. Public 
opinion never interested him. “He did not care so long as he was left alone to enjoy 
the comparative comfort of writhing painfully, but privately, in the hell of his own 
inaccessible, well-ordered cocoon. Some critics thought of him as being mcurably 
contemptuous of fame and reputation. Others imputed to him the callous, sinister 
attributes and motives of a demon or a malignant superman. In fact Norman was 
neither.” 

How did this strange man come to achieve so much influence, and, ignoring 
political opposition, become largely instrumental in settling Britain's gigantic 
1914-18 war debt to the United States, before restoring the gold standard, which 
won him the enduring enmity of Winston Churchill, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer? How could be warm to Dr. Schacht’s financial wizardry, but ignore his 
contribution to Hitlec’s power aims? 

His childhood was unhappy. A privileged start—both parents’ families came 
from banking backgrounds, both grandfathers had been Directors of the Bank of 
England, and he was sent to Eton and King’s College, Cambridge—did nothing 
for him. He was unhappy as a bank trainee, both in the City of London and in the 
United States and only slightly more excited as a volunteer in the Boer War from | 
which he returned with honours, but bitter and cynical about military glory. 

Back in the City with Brown Shipley, he staggered from one nervous crisia to 
another, brooding and full of self-pity, quarrelling incessantly with his partners, 
yet for all the self-torture, establishing himself as an able banker, to the point where, 
at the age of 36 he was offered a Directorship of the Bank of England. But was it 
sheer ability, in the face of such persistent gloom and its impact on his relationships, 
or a semi-automatic process in the family tradition? 

At the central bank, where he volunteered for additional duties, finally severing 
all links with his own bank, he quickly demonstrated exceptional talents. Cunliffe, 
the then Governor, was forced to admit that Norman was far and away tho best 
person in sight: though a brilliant neurotic personality, Cunliffe shrewdly foresaw 
he was certain to cause trouble “and once he’s got in, he won’t know when to get’ 
out”. 

His prestige in the City, based on tough Victorian financial virtues, whatever 
the political consequences, soared. The then new instrument of high Bank Rate 
for correcting the economy and inflationary boom was more important than the 
unemployment misery which it caused. The main need, as he saw it, was to impose 
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sound money policies and to stabilise currencies on reluctant governments. Not 
surprisingly, some governments feered him as the most powerful man in the world, 
others, like the Austrian government, whose economy he plainly rebuilt, would 
have had a gold statue erected in his honour. 

- Norman’s power and prestige during the twenties and thirties were unquestioned. 
Mr. Boyle’s sympathetic portrait of this complex, brilliant man does much to ex- 
plain both the factors which led to this unparalleled retention of power (with the 
slow, sad and finally inevitable dissolution of the edifice laboriously built) and its 
overwhelming Hmitations. WILFRED ALTMAN 


DOUBLE DIPLOMA 
Doble Diploma. Piers Dixon. Hutchinson, 45s. 
` The events of the twentieth century have been so momentous that almost everyone 
who has played a prominent part on the world stage has felt the urge to record 
his experiences. Those who have not done so have had their careers related in docu- 
mented biographies. The latest addition to the latter category is a record of Sir 
Pierson Dixon by his son and daughter. Few men of his time were so many-sided. 

The story begins with his classical studies at Cambridge, and throughout life he 
delighted in literature and poetry. Indeed, in his closing years he entertained thoughts 
of a return to academic life after finishing his services in diplomacy. Like many 
similar works, this biography will be of use to future students (and to historians) 
of the tragic experiences of Europe in the first half of the twentieth century. Pierson 
Dixon found his feet without difficulty in foreign affairs, and rose to be tho right- 
hand man of Eden and Bevin. Bevin found difficulty in drafting official documents 
and depended largely on his more cultivated subordinate. Dixon would have made 
a good foreign secretary himself, but he had ample opportunity of displaying his 
talents as a negotiator. He came nearest to deserving the name of a maker of history 
during his tenure of the Embassy in Paris. He liked de Gaulle, but was bitterly 
disappointed in the de Gaulle “Non”. Dixon combined his ambassadorial duties 
with the responsibility of being in charge of the early stages of the fruitless discus- 
sions on the Common Market, for which he strove as zealously as Edward Heath. 
The two most dramatic experiences of his life were the Suez crisis, and witnessing 
the Communist power takeover in Prague. In the former it was his disagreeable 
duty to defend the action of the British Government in the emergency, an episode 
of which be disapproved. 

Pierson Dixon might have achieved distinction in various fields. His Life of 
Pauline Bonaparte reveals latent ability as a profeasor of history. He died on April 
22, 1965 at the age of 61, and this book is prefaced by a warm tribute from Lord 
Butler. G. P. Goocs 


AN APOTHEOSIS OF SOUTHERN BAROQUE 

Southern Baroque Revisited by Sacheverell Sitwell. Weidenfeld and Nicalson. 63s. 

It is time that proper acknowledgement was paid in this country to the remarkable 
contribution which Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell has made to our enjoyment and appre- 
clation of the fine arts. The subject of this book is one that was originally treated 
by him as long ago as 1924, in Southern Baroque Art, which was his earliest work 
of criticism and the first real study of this topic in the English language. Since that 
timo Mr, Sitwell has written numerous books on different subjects and the lightness 
with which he wears his considerable learning and the ease and fluency with which 
be handles his material have blinded us to same extent to his considerable original 
and individual qualities. Yet he has done more, I believe, than any living writer 
to widen our vision of people, places and things and has illuminated for many 
people whole new dimensions of pleasure and understanding. 
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That is not to say that Mr. Sitwell’s virtues are exactly those which would endear 
him to the present sturm und drang generation of art historians. His writing is 
urbane and somewhat mannered, his subject matter is eclectic and his world a 
much broader one than the veneer of instant mini-culture which passes for civil- 
isation in this television age (“‘Anyone”, as Cardinal Godfrey said in a remarkable 
confrontation with Malcolm Muggeridge on that medium, “who has more than 
two ‘O’ levels is now inclined to consider himself as an intellectual”). In consequence 
he has sometimes been written off by those who ought to know better as a dilettante. 
The proof of the pudding, however, is in the eating and Fromentin is still read 
when most nineteenth century critics have been forgotten. 

Mr. Sitwell’s strength is to consider the nature of human civilisation as a whole. 
Painting, sculpture, architecture, town planning, landscape gardening, music, the 
opera, the theatre and letters all take their part as natural adjuncts of this process, 
The present book contains an interesting chapter on the castrati and deals with 
Domenico Scariatti as integral a phenomenon of the period as, for example, Giam- 
battista Tiepolo. In particular he is careful to show that the theatre was as impor- 
tant an element in the nature of baroque art as baroque art itself was in the history 
of the theatre. Mr. Sitwell is the master of the informative aside and of that graceful 
but dying art, the literate footnote. He is never afraid to associate personal recol- 
lection with artistic experience. Readers of his brother’s Left hand, right hand for 
instance will relish the account of a visit “mounted” by their father in the mid- 
19208 to the Sicilian hill towns of Modica, Ragusa and Noto, under the eagle eye 
of Henry Moat and of the supposed “brigand-in-chief”’ of the local mafioso, a fat 
hotel proprietor in a brown suit who periodically sustained himself by chewing a 
handful of aspirin. His subjects range widely from the more familiar ground of 
Venice, Spain and the “three” Sicilies (the third being the strange world of Apulia) 
to the still comparatively unknown territory of the architecture of Central and South 
America. 

How brilliant for instance is this evocation of the fantastic Stupinigi, near Turin, 
the palace of the former Piedmont Royal family which is Juvarra’s masterpiece. 
“It was seldom inhabited by his patron Vittoreo Amadeo II and only completed 
in its present form by that King’s son, Carlo Emanuele MI, in the 1770s having 
been left undisturbed so to speak in its first sleep for thirty years which is the span 
of a human generation. Be that as it may, this palace now seems deep in the slumbet 
that has overtaken it for more than two hundred years and one looks for the cour- 
tiers of King Florestan XXIV who should be sleeping here and there, just where 
the spell came on them. This beautiful and most theatre-inspired of all palaces 
only lacks the music to bring it to life, though it might fall to dust at the first sound 
of the horns and trumpets and there would be nothing left.” How right it is that 
the world of reality and the world of the imagination should be joined together in 
this admirable blend of Mr. Sitwell’s own. ERNLE MONEY 


ERNEST DOWSON’S LETTERS 


The Letters of Ernest Dowson. Edited by Desmond Flower and Henry Maas. 
470 pp. Cassell. £7 10s. 


Following the publication of Dr. Desmond Flower’s revised edition of Ernest 
Dowson’s Poetical Works comes The Letters of Ernest Dowson, of which Dr. Flower 
is the senior editor. The volume is weighty enough to call for one of those adjustable 
book-rests that take the strain off the reader’s hands and wrists; it is certainly an 
impressive piece of book production which will be welcomed by the increasing 
number of devotees of the nineties and of that period’s chief figures, Dowson, 
Beardsley and Wilde. Others there were, of course: Yeats, Arthur Symons, Lionel 
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Johnson, Henry James, Edgar Jepson, Arthur Moore, Conal O’Riordan and 
Leonard Smithers, to name a few who took part in the art and literary movements 
of that now famous decade. James comes into the picture as a contemporary author 
hailed by Dowson as ‘the: Master’; and Yeats’s direct acquaintance with him was 
slender though he wrote sympathetically and even admiringly of Dowson in 1922 
in The Trembling of the Veil. 

Dowson, whose sad bewildering life lasted thirty-two years, was born a century 
ago, on the 2nd of August, 1867. He died on the 23rd February, 1900, at the Lewis- 
ham house of Robert Harborough Sherard, the causes of death being tuberculosis, 
years of wayward excess and general self-neglect. But it would be wrong to accept 
without question or qualification the image of the poet presented in the writings 
` of Arthur Symons, Frank Harris and other contemporaries. Inheriting a family 
dry-dock business in Limehouse, by disposition and temperament he was unable 
to conform to accepted standards of conduct. He hated respectability and the 
society that practised its forms. In pubs, cafes and brothels he found outlets for a 
spirit. which, in a confused and uncertain way, pursued a somewhat misty ideal of 
Verlaine-tinted classic postry. The amazing thing is, that with so much dissipation 
and irregular hours, he should have produced a sizeable amount of creditable 
literary work: several novels and long-short stories, one overpraised verse-play, 
two books of poems, translations from the French and a number of book reviews 
and articles. His letters give evidence of wide reading and a marked preference for 
French authors. He attracted friendship, but no steadying influence emerged from 
he cater iS ICE tO Diny Wee ha Wey DENA CMTE ioe Haale Bere tie Jafta 
show nuch critical acumen, e.g.: 

(To Arthur Moore)—". . i EEE E ANTEE E channeling nat 
hour, buy, borrow or steal Hy. James’ Partial Portraits. They are a lot of critic- 
isms—probably you know them—including G. Elot, Emerson, Daudet, De 
Maupassant, and Stevenson. Some I have not read: those I have, fill me with 
wonder and amazement. None of his novels contain happier sentences, e.g. he 
says that women in R.L.S. are so many ‘superfivous girls in a boy’s play’.” 

In another he refers to W. D. Howells: 

“Howells is provincial: Boston is really the standard by which he measures and 
, weighs all things. He has no horizon, and then he writes in dialect, in Yankee 

and that’s not realism (even Zola doesn’t go so far) it’s reportage. Thank God 

for James!" 
But, for the most part, the hundreds of letters printed m this volume confirm the 
known facts and convey the impression of a weak and irresponsible character who 
was aware of his rudderleas state and unwilling to make the slightest effort to regain 
control. Writing to Victor Plarr in 1892 he says: 

“I do nothing, live in a sort of dream, of nothing; and I have never before lived 

to such an exhausting extent. To find an irrational residuum in oneself, eluding 

one’s last analysis, is by some strange freak, reasonably a consolation. Does not 

a great, personal passion become a whole metaphysic?.. .” 

The most significant person in poor Dowson’s life was the little daughter of a 
Polish restaurant-keeper in Regent Street. He worshipped this nymphet from her 
childhood, began to think of marrying her and-even proposed to her as ahe neared 
sixteen. The obsession was part of his tragedy of misapplied aims and hours, The 
novelist Guy Thorne left this impression of Dowson in London in 1899, a few 
months before his death: 

“Ho seemed a lost creature, a youthful ghost strayed among the haunts of men, 

an object of pity. Pale, emaciated, in clothes that were almost ragged, poor, 

Ernest flittered from bar to bar in search of someone with whom to talk. When 
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he found a friend, his face would Hight up with a singular and penetrati 

ness that made one forget his untidiness—to use no other word—which 

on offence.” 

His poems remain, unequal, with Cynara as their high peak, and for this one poem, 
and for the sad legend he himself created in his unhappy brief life, Dowson will 
always bavo his niche in English literature. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


SHAKESPEARE OVER ALL 
Shakespeare Our Contemporary. Jan Kott. 2nd enlarged edition. Trs. by 
B. Taborski. Preface by Peter Brook. Methuen. 35s.; paper-back 18s. 


Shakespeare Survey 20. Edited by Kenneth Muir. Cambridge Univ. Press. 456. 


No apologies need be made for referring again to the stimulating book 
of Shakespearian criticism by the Polish Professor, Jan Kott, Shakespeare Our. 
Contemporary, the publication of which we welcomed in our issus of May 
1965. Now a second edition appears, but with the addition of two valuable 
essays, on “Othello” and “As You Like It’, the chapter heading of the latter 
being “Shakespeare’s Bitter Arcadia". Both essays, like the others in the book, 
reflect the author's direct, incisive, analytical and practical method of approach 
to his great subject; for Jan Kott is a man of tho theatro as well as an 
academic, and this is borne out by the remarkable effect his book has had 
on such producers as Peter Brook and Zeffirelli. 

Discussing “As You Like It” Professor Kott writes: - 
“The opening of the play has nothing of the calm and light-heartedness that, 
following the nineteenth-century pattern, critics still try to detect in ‘As You Like 
It’ and "Twelfth Night’. It even seems singularly dark: 

O, what a world is this, when what is comely 

Envenoms him that bears it ! 
A tyrant has ascended the throne, a brother persecutes his brother, love and 
friendship have been destroyed by ambition, the world is ruled by sheer force and 
money. From the duke’s feest wrestlers are being carried away, with broken ribs. 
The opening ... has the atmosphere of the Histories; the air is stuffy and every- 
one is afraid. The new prince is distrustful, suspicious, jealous of everything and 
everybody, unsure of his position, sensing the enemy in everyone. As in the 
Histories, the only hope of salvation is in eecape; escape at any price and as fast 
as one can. 

This is no place; this house is but a butchery. 
The opening of the play is violent and brutal; the close—naive and idyllic, written 
in a few lince, deliberately devoid of motivation. The bad duke meets a hermit 
and is converted, Brother restores brother to his inheritance.” 

‘With so close a scrutiny of the text, and realising Kott’s long preoccupation 
with actual stage presentation of the plays, it is not surprising that Inst year’s 
National Theatre production of the play was influenced by many of his ideas, 
including those related to the all-male cast. Equally, the author’s casay on 
“The Two Paradoxes of Othello” is rich with psychological delineation and 
aids to future stage interpretations of the motivation of the principal 
characters, Othello, Deedemona and Iago. As Professor Kott says, “Othello 
is a tragedy of gestures . . . everybody loses in the end”. 

Shakespeare Survey 20, edited by Professor Kenneth Muir, maintains the high 
standard set by Dr. Allardyce Nicoll in the dghteen volumes issued under his 
editorship since this annual venture began in 1948. The present volume opens 
with four pepers given as lectures on the theme “Shakespearian and Other 
Tragedy” at the 1966 Stratford Conference: 
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Shakespeare, Fletcher and Baroque Tragedy. By Marco Mincoff. f 
Seneca and the Elizabethans: A Case-study in “Influence”. By G. K. Hunter. 
George Chapman: Tragedy and the Providential View of History. By G. R. 
Hibbard. 


Critical Disagreement about Oedipus and Hamlet. By Nigel Alexander. 
All are of deep interest to all Shakeapearian students, and each merits 
discussion. Their quality may be ganged by the conclusion of Mr. Alexander's 
perceptive essay : 
“Tho audience has not remained mute, Instead it has indulged in a vigorous 
critical debate which, I believo, testifies to the importance of the questions asked 
and the skill and artistry of those who asked them. They hold a mirror up to 
nature and show us a reflexion that may be the head of the Gorgon and that may, 
also, bear an uncomfortable likeness to our own faces.” 

The eleven other papers in Survey 20 range over Shakespeare’s “Thematic 
Modes of Speech”; the Spanish Source of “Romeo and Juliet”; the Grieves 
Shakespearian Scene Designs ; Anarchy and Order in “Richard IIT” and “King 
John”; the staging of Parody and Parallels in “I Henry IV”; Shakespeare’s 
Unnecessary Characters ; Walter Whiter’s Notes on Shakespeare ; Shakespeare 
on the Modern Stage; Shakespeare in Brazil; Recent Shakespeare Perform- 
ances in Romania; and Shakespeare, the Twentieth Century and 
“Behaviours”. A set of reviews of the Year's Contributions to Shakespearian 
Study complete this twentieth volume of a monumental undertaking which 
reflects credit on all concerned, 

WiriuzaM Kean SEYMOUR 


THE “OLD PRETENDER” 
King James II of England. Bryan Bevan. Hale, 30s. 

Rejected, exiled monarchs and princes usually make melancholy reading, which 
is particularly true of James IPs son, James Francis Edward. His birth in 1688 
provoked gossip of a faked substitution. In infancy he was smuggled out of White- 
hall at night, to grow up with harassed parents at St. Germain under Louis XIV’s 
bounty. Bryan Bevan sees him as an aloof, reserved boy too dependent on his 
mother, over-disciplined by a father who died when he was thirteen, exhorting him: 
“Never put the Crown of England in competition with your eternal salvation ”. 
In youth be was marked by smallpox and saw his beloved sister die of it. 

He remained a staunch Catholic, yet had to placate Protestant scruples in Eng- 
land in case of a Restoration. He saw what he deemed his rightful throne usurped 
in turn by William III, Anne, George I and George IL At nineteen, in 1708, he 
launched an abortive expedition that never reached Scotland. A second, in 1716, 
did; but the Jacobite Rebellion in the Highlands was quickly quelled, and soon he 
was back in France, frustrated. 

His court at St. Germain, Bar-le-Duc, Avignon, Rome, Urbino was riddled 
with jealousy and intrigue and constantly spied upon. He could rarely trust his 
friends, least of all the opportunist Bolingbroke. His marriage, at 32, to the Polish 
Princess Mario Clementina Sobieska, not yet seventeen, was ill-matched and 
marred by scandal when she flounced off to live in a convent for over eighteen 
months, alleging that he was too familiar with the wife of his Secretary of State, 
John Hay, Earl of Inverness. Attributing her ‘‘cruell situation” to the hostile in- 
fluence of the Hays, she wrote of them: “I had rather suffer death than live in the 
King’s palace with persons that have no religion, honour, nor conscience, and who 
... are continually teazing him every day to part with his best friends and his most 
faithfol subjects . . .” With advancing years he became irascible, ill-tempered, 
difficult to live with, financially embarrassed. 
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It is a pathetic story. Mr. Bevan tells it concisely, at times vividly, always sym- 
pathetically, brashing aside adverse criticisms of his hero. James, he argues, bad 
courage and endurance but lacked resolution, the magnetism of his elder son Charles 
Edward, and failed to touch the imagination of the Scottish Jacobites. “He was too 
sensitive to the moods of others and was without ruthlessness.” Nevertheless, he 
would have made a good king, for he possessed “sweet reasonableness” which his 
father lacked, was a tolerant Catholic, and had no desire to proselytize his potential 


This latter view—endorsed by Sir Charles Petrie in an Introduction—is open to 
question since we cannot measure how as king he might have acted under inevitable 


Catholic pressures. 


TREVOR ALLEN 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Political Representation and Elections 
in Britain (Allen and Unwin, 30e.). 
This is a short book by Dr. Peter G. J. 
Pulzer in the series Studies in Political 
Science. It is an analytical study of 
most aspects of the British electoral 
system and its background, based upon 
public opinion polls and other material. 
In discussing voting behaviour, Dr. 
Pulzer regards class as the most signi- 
cant and fundamental characteristic. 
“Class consciousness is the 
single determinant of both social and 
political behaviour.” Nonetheless, he 
points out that it is not altogether 
divisive, since it offsets regional and 
minority interests. Indeed, he argues 
that as a result “class is itself a factor 
making for national unity”. That at 
least is disputable. As to voting ratios, 
he finds “approximately one-half of 
the Conservative vote regularly comes 
from the working class, but only about 
one-sixth of the Labour vote from the 
middle class”. Upon the selection of 
Parllamentary candidates, the author 
appears to underestimate the indepen- 
dence of local associations. Time and 
again in recent years, they have turned 


of electing a back-bench M.P. who can 
devote much more of his time to the 
constituency than a prospective minis- 


ter. Discussing proportional representa- 
tion, Dr. Pulzer is doubtfal as to the 
electoral consequences. He is not con- 
vinced by the wasted vote argument as 
limiting Liberal votes and doubts 
whether the single transferable vote 
would assist minor parties “if it is troe 
that people in this country vote for a 
government rather than primarily for 
the representation of an ideology or an 
interest”. Indeed, he contends it might 
oven be detrimental to the small party. 
Dr. Pulzer dislikes the term ‘floating 
voter”. There is no sharp distinction 
between “the faithful supporter” and 
“earnest individuals seeking after truth. 
All survey evidence suggests the con- 
trary; that there is a relatively small 
core of ‘thick and thin’ men, shading 
off, through weak and conditional 
party-support into neutrality (or 
apathy)”. In practice, of course, the 
party worker has treated as a “floating 
voter” anyone whose vote, for what- 
ever reason, may not be considered 
constant. Dr. Pulzer’s study is a use- 
ful contribution to a subject of great 


importance but full of many 
imponderables. 
Richard Wilton, a F Vic- 


torian (Allen and Unwin, 35s.). In this 
fascinating volume, Mary Blamire 
Young has edited family correspon- 
dence to form a study of her great- 
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grandfather, Canon Richard Wilton 
(1827-1903), until he was forty-five. 
Born of strict Methodist parents, and 
one of a large family, Richard Wilton 
joined the Church of England and 
became a devout but never sancti- 
monious evangelical parish priest in 
Yorkshire. His letters show him to 
be highly cultured, sensitive and with 
a devoted family. It is a pity that this 
book says little of his literary output 
and national reputation as a poet, 
although a small selection of his poetry 
is printed. He was not quite the typical 
low church country parson of the period, 
but his ecclesiastical outlook was wide- 
spread. Perhaps the most interesting 
part of the volume are the letters from 
Cambridge in the forties when he was 
a brilliant divinity scholar at St. 
Catherine’s College. They show the 
life of the hardworking and thrifty 
undergraduate whose only interests 
were academic. 


Crisis in the Ciril Service (Anthony 
' Blond, 30s.). This volume in The Great 
Society series contains four articles by 
distinguished contributors, all critical 
in different aspects of the British Civil 
Service. The Editor, Professor Hugh 
Thomas, has written a valuable piece 
on the Official Secrets Acts, which can 
provide a cover for almost every Civil 
Service activity, although the recent 
institution of the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners enables a limited enquiry 
into complaints, The evils of secrecy 
are very great ‘and Professor Thomas 
argues cogently for the Acts to be re- 
' drawn-“so as to cover protection against 
. egpionage alone”.-An article of parti- 
` cular interest is the reprinting of Dr. 
Thomas Balogh’s “The Apotheosis of 
the Dilettante”, first written in 1959. 
His three-year experience as Economic 
Adviser to the Cabinet (1964-67) has 
not, it appears, altered his stringent 
views on the combination of power and 
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shortage of qualified expertise in the 
service. Dr. Roger Opie’s article, “The ` 
Making of Economic Policy”, argyes ` 
that economic policy has been domi- 
nated by civil servants. Mr. Dudley 
Sears discusses the structure of the 
Civil Service and its uncontrolled power 
in an article which is a revised version 
of his evidence to the Fulton Commit- 
tee on the Service. This volume should 
attract the discussion which it really 
deserves. Í 


Debates on Economic History (Meth- 
uen, each volume 258., paperback 15s.). 
This new Series under the general 
editorship of Peter Mathias is designed, 
in the teaching of economic history, 
“to bring to a larger audience the 
results of recent research on important 
topics which have first appeared in 
academic journals”. The first volume, 
The Causes of the Industrial Revolution 
in England bas an Introduction by 
Dr. R. M. Hartwell and contains 
annotated reprints of seven articles: 
Professor Herbert Heaton on “In- 
dustrial Revolution”, Dr. R. M. Hart- 
well on “An Essay in Methodology”, 
Miss Phyllis Deane on “The Evidence 
of Early British National Income 
Estimates”, E. A. Wrigley on ‘‘The 
Supply of Raw Materials in the In- 
dustrial Revolution”, Dr. Elizabeth 
W. Gilboy on “Demand as a Factor 
in the Industrial Revolution”, and 
Professor E. Crouzet on “A Compara- 
tive Analysis of Two Economic 
Growths”, in England and France. 
The second volume in the Series, 
Agriculture and Economic Growth in 
England 1650-1815, bas seven articles, 
including Lord Ernle on “Obstacles 
to Progress”, Professor J. D. Chambers 
on “Enclosure and Labour Supply in 
the Industrial Revolution”, Dr. E. L. 
Jones on “Agriculture and Economic 
Growth in England 1660-1750: Agri- 
cultural Change”, and Professor A. H. 
Jobn on “Agricultural and Economic 
Growth in England 1700-1760”. 
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FORUM FEATURE. . 
THE ANGLO-SPANISH DISPUTE OVER GIBRALTAR 
by Michael Henry 


REAT Britain is involved in a dispute with Spain which over. the 
Get bre ees at undue stress on the ‘never firmly cemented’ 
relations between them, and could even result in a break in diplomatic 
relations. The bone of contention is Gibraltar—a tiny but most loyal 
colony of the Crown. This two and three-quarter square miles of honey- 
combed rock at the Gateway to the Mediterranean with its population of 
25,000, has been ruled by Britain since Admiral Rooke hoisted the British 
. Colours from its Fortress in 1704. The Spaniards who had occupied it up to 
then, for nearly two and a half centuries after themselves taking it from the 
Moors, fled into the Hinterland of Spain and set up a new town of Gibraltar 
in Exile within the shadow of the Rock. And it is in this town, San 
Roque, where the Spanish Government claims that the true Gibraltarians 
live. 


In 1713 King Philip I of Spain ceded Gibraltar to the British Crown in 
perpetuity by the Treaty of Utrecht. This was later confirmed in 1793 by 
the Treaty of Versailles. In spite of these treaties Spain several times laid 
siege to the Rock in an attempt to starve the British out. They never 
succeeded of course, and finally they gave up trying to recover it by 
force. Now over two hundred years later they are once again laying 
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siego, an economic one this time, to a piece of rock which for many 
Spaniards has become a symbol of National Pride. I believe that this latest 
attempt to wrest the Rock from Britain is the one remaining unfulfilled 
ambition of the ageing General Franco—his Swan Song if you like, which 
would put the seal on his long reign. 


In 1963 the committee of 24 at the United Nations which deals exclusively 
with decolonisation, included Gibraltar on its agenda. 


Spain immediately seized this opportunity to press her long-standing 
claim to the Rock. Britain maintained that the question of sovereignty 
over Gibraltar was not within the competence of the committee, and 
Britain herself had no doubts as to Aer sovereignty. Gibraltar sent its 
Chief Member to New York supported by an independent member, to 
tell the committee in mo uncertain terms that they did not want to be 
handed over to Spain. In an impassioned speech, Sir Joshua Hassan, the 
Chief Member, told how the Gibraltarians—who are not Spanish but of 
mainly Italian descent—had built themselves into a cohesive community 
with their own customs and traditions. They enjoyed in fact a way of life 
closely modelled on the British one. To imply that they were oppressed 
by British Colonial Rule was a distortion of the facts. Sir Joshua rightly 
pointed out that under the United Nations Charter a territory being 
decolonised has three choices—Independence as a Sovereign State, Free 
Association with a Sovereign State or Integration with a Sovereign State. 
Tho people of Gibraltar, he said, wanted Free Association with Great 
Britain and wanted only to live as a friendly neighbour with Spain. 
Economically Gibraltar could not be independent. This so shattered the 
committee of 24, who had built up a picture of colonial suppression of 
the inhabitants by Britain that they could only adjourn the matter untH 
the following session in 1964. 


Before this session, however, Great Britain gave Gibraltar a new 
Constitution, unwisely perhaps, under which the elected members of the 
Legislative Assembly were increased from seven to eleven, with no 
nominated members. Spain immediately protested, claiming that by giving 
Gibraltar a new constitution at that time, Britain was creating a juridical 
political situation incompatible with the doctrines of the United Nations. 

' Elections were held under the new constitution, Sir Joshua Hassan was 
elected Chief Minister and the leader of an uneasy joint opposition became 
Mr. Isola. It was in these capacities—stressing their unity on this question 
—that they both appeared before the Committee of 24 for the second time. 
On October 18th 1964 the Committee agreed on a consensus requesting. 
Britain and Spain to negotiate a solution in keeping with the United Nations 
declaration of 1960 urging speedy independence for all colonial territories. 

The day after the consensus was published Spain started imposing 
restrictions on her frontier with Gibraltar et La Linea. Cars were held up 
for several hours at the customs post and nuisance tactics were adopted 
generally by the Spanish Authorities. In the fact of this, Britain refused to 
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discuss the matter, while, as sho put #, under duress. Spain claimed that 
all her moves were an attempt to stop widespread smuggling carried on 
by the Gibraltarians, which was a direct threat to the Spanish economy. 
In a Red Book published at the end of 1965 Spain claimed that Britain 
had violated the Treaty of Utrecht by gradually extending her frontier and 
building a fence and military airfield on the neutral ground which, they 
claimed, was in fact Sovereign Spanish territory. Spain withdrew residence 
permits from some twelve hundred Gibraltarians and Britons who because 
of the acute housing shortage on the Rock, worked there during the day 
but lived in Spam. Holders of Gibraltar-issued passports were refused 
entry into Spain. In the face of all these threats and intimidation the - 
British Government refused to hold talks and in any case said they would 
never discuss sovereignty. 

However in February 1966 the then Foreign Secretary, Michael Stewart, 
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announced to a surprised House of Commons that negotiations between’ 
the two countries would be opened at Ministerial level the folowing 
May.- This move was obviously in deference to world opinion. Altogether 
four rounds of talks were held, producing only the expected stalemate and 
an invitation by Britain to lay the matter before the International Court 
at the Hague. The stalemate was inevitable as the two countries had no 
common ground for discussion. 


While these talks were still in progress, Spain withdrew all her female 
labour érom the Rock and caHed the men out on partial strike. At that time 
some 10,000 Spaniards, maie and female, crossed into Gibrakar daily where 
they were paid a far higher wage than they would have found in the 
surrounding district in Spain, if they had managed to find any work at all 
The standard of living in this part of Spain has for many years depended 
considerably on this shortage of labour in Gibraltar, a state of affairs 
Spain had only too willingly accepted. This latest Spanish move not only 
failed to disrupt life on the Rock, but strengthened Gibraltar’s determina- 
tion not to be bullied by Spain. 


In October 1966 Spain dosed her frontier with Gibraftar to al but 
pedestrian traffic and withdrew customs faciities. This meant that no goods 
could be imported or exported across the land frontier. This did not really 
hit the Rock’s export trade but it did mean the cutting off of the supplies 
of fresh fruit and vegetables from Spain. Now she has to import these 
commodities, as well as building materials, from Britain, Portugal and 
Morocco, with the result that ‘everything costs more. Because of this, 
together with the drop in tourist traffic due to the frontier restrictions, 
Gibraltar’s economy now shows signs of the long economic siege imposed 
by Franco. 


Having rejected Britain’s invitation to take the matter before the 
International Court, which surely indicates lack of confidence in her case, 
Spain brought up the matter agnin before the Trusteeship Committee of the 
United Nations in December 1966. The result was a resolution, for which 
both Spain and Britain voted, calling on the two countries to resume 
negotiations on the future of the colony. The all important clause ‘bearing 
in mind the wishes and interests of the people of Gibraltar’ was added. 


Further talks were arranged and then Spain refused over-flying rights 
to British military aircraft using Gibraltar’s airfield. This was followed 
by an extension of her territorial airspace including space over the waters 
surounding the Rock. The use of this increased airspace was then refused 
to both military and civ aircraft. Britain does not accept Spain’s right 
to extend her air space and akhough the matter was laid before the 
International Air Traffic Authority in Montreal, nothing came of it. 


Last September Britain held a referendum on the future of the Rock; 
the choice being ‘handing over to Spain with certain safeguards’ or ‘retaining 
links with Britain’. The people voted overwhelmingly for the latter. Spain 
does not recognise the validity of the referendum and curiously nor doce 
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the U.N. in spite of the 1966 resolution. The British and Gibraltar 
Governments are now threshing out the future constitution of Gibraltar. 
The Rock’s unity, however, shows signs of disruption on this matter; a 
growing minority demand ful integration with the United Kingdom. The 
outcome will probably be a relationship with Britain similar to that of the 
Channel Islands. 

In the meantime Franco continues to develop the area immediately 
surrounding Gibraitar, graduaHy drawing off more and more Spanish labour. 
This is a belated attempt to create parity with the Rock in living standards, 
so proving that he doesn’t need the Rock to bolster the region’s economy. 
Now by bringing pressure to bear on the U.S. over her Spanish bases 
Franco hopes to enlist American support, adding to his already powerful 
backing at the U.N. 
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REPORT ON TURKEY 
by Anthony Sylvester 


O be making rapid economic and social progress and have a 

democratic, parliamentary system of Governmem is a rare feat in 

the developing world. If Turkey is achieving it with flying colours this 
can be taken as a compliment to the Turks, although it may also be a 
reflection on other, many of them newly emergent, nations in which 
democracy has either withered away or bas never been there from the 
“start. At all events Turkey has been illustrating an important point: that 
persuasion can be as effective, and in the long run surely more effective, 
than compulsion as a method of lifting a people from backwardness. 


_ Last year Turkey’s gross national product went up by 9.8 per cent, a 
rate that was higher than that of many communist countries, including 
the Soviet Union. It was one of the highest in the world. 

The picture of a lazy giant waking up from his long slumbers is often 
applied to Turkey these days. But this, like the cliché about the Sick 
- Man of Europe, may easily be a misleading guide to a true interpretation 

of Turkey’s historical past. If one takes, for example, the last 40 years 
we find that there has been a steady progress on the path of modernisation 
in Turkey. It was, after all, a cornerstone of Kemal Ataturk’s policy to 
propel his nation into a community of developed, civilised, forward-looking, 
western-type societies. However remote this ideal remained at the time 
when the leader died, substantial progress had nonetheless been made. 

National income almost doubled between 1927 and 1938 and income 
per head of population increased considerably. Industrial output was 
responsible for 11 per cent of the national product in 1927 and for 16 
per cent in 1938. Literacy doubled. 

‘There was no appreciable slackening in the growth of national product 
‘right through these forty years. National income in 1966 was nearly six 
times larger than in 1927, in real terms. It was three times as large as in 
1938. Taking again the forty-year period the population increased from 
13m. to nearly 32m., and incomes per head nearly trebled, reaching just over 
£100—a level that can be regarded as very respectable in terms of the rest 
of the developing world. 


Yet all this cannot change two important conclusions: that Turkey 
has been until recently, and in many ways still is, by and large an 
underdeveloped country; and that exceptionally good progress has been 
made in every sphere of life precisely in the last few years, perhaps 
especially in the time when the present Government has been In office, 
that is since October 1965. 


Why this should be so is no doubt due to a great many factors and 
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circumstances. Pechaps the most important of these is that those who 
matter most in Turkey: politicians, soldiers, businessmen, intelligentsia 
and even many leaders of the Islam religious community have come very 
largely to realise that the root cause of Turkey’s past ills and misfortunes 
was principally economic and social in its nature. This applies to the - 
period of decline and decrepitude of the final decades of the Ottoman 
` Empire as to the more recent times and their violent upheavals and 
extremism. Nothing is now considered more important in Turkey than 
a speedy and rational economic progress designed to bring the country 
up to the level of the advanced countries of western Europe. To be able 
to stand on its own feet economically and financially, equipped with 
moder technology, is what the overwhelming majority of the Turks seem 
above all their country to be. This may sound self-evident, but it is not. 
It is something of a miracle that Turkey has at last a Government which 
is both bent on rapid and planned industrial progress and modernisation 
and sympathetic to traditionalist leanings of the majority of the people ` 
and enjoying their support. 

The Conservative Justice Party, which was swept into power in October 
1965 after a large victory at general election inherited a national plan 
from its predecessors. The first national five-year plan, 1963-67, and the 
` second, which is starting now, have both been endorsed by the leading 
political parties in Parliament. But it is the merit of the present, Demirel 
Government to have given economic planning and development the 
essential framework of political peace and stability. Nothing matters more 
in Turkey than confidence—of the people at large, including businessmen, 
and of Turkey’s friends abroad. 

The first five-year plan, which has just ended, brought an increase in 
the over-all output of 32.5 per cent and a rise of over 40 per cent in , 
industrial production, But to appreciate properly the significance of these 
advances it is also necessary to look at the nature of changes that have 
been made. Most important has been a shift, deliberately brought about 
by Government policies, away from consumer articles to investment goods. 

In absolute figures the progress of basic industries, which are of key 
importance to further development, is illustrated by these figures: the 
output of steel went up from 242,000 tons in 1962 to 843,000 in 1966, 
of coke from 744,000 tons to 1,440,000 tons, of crude oil from 1,534,000 
tons in 1965 to about 2m. tons in 1966, the electricity generating capacity 
nearly doubled between 1962 and 1967. l 

The current five-year plan provides for an annual increase of the 
national product by 7 per cent, with industrial output itself rising by 
76.3 per cent and that of farming by 22.1 per cent. The share of industry 
in the gross national product is to increase from 16.3 per cent in 1967 to ` 
20.5 per cent in 1972. Private businesses are to be favoured and the 
,unportance of State enterprise diminished. 

But what is the meaning of these statistical data in terms of the life of an 

average Turk? Does he now live a better, fuller life than he did at the 
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start of the first five-year plan? What will his position be at the end of 
the second? 

There is a special reason for questions of this kind, because an average 
Turk is a person coming from a village. Three quarters of the population 
live in villages. And one of the most striking aspects of Turkey, much 
streased and written about by outside observers, is precisely the gap which 
separates such modern, really quite European cities as Ankara and Izmir, 
and the vast majority of the rural settlements. Out of a total of 36,663 
Villages only 1,117 bave electricity and only 342 have current water. In 
many villages changes have been very amall as the peasant folk live on in 
their traditional way, ekeing out a meagre livelihood from a few strips of 
land or labouring for some richer farmer. It is this picture of the misery 
in a Turkish village that one is most commonly given when talking to 
students and intellectuals in Ankara, or Istanbul. It is perhaps a paradox 
that those who complain most about the lot of the rural people are towns- 
men rather than the villagers themselves. Such paradox will be promptly ` 
explained by a left-wing Turkish intellectual (by no means a rare 
phenomenon) as being entirely due to the ignorance and bigotry of the 
peasaht. Yet it is one of the tragedies that Turkish secularist intelligentsia 
has not been able to establish closer contacts and mutual confidence with 
their countrymen in villages. 

The problem is of course bound up with the general question of farming 
which is in fact still something of a weak link in the Turkish economic 
scene. It was largely due to agriculture that the first five-year plan could 
not be quite fulfilled as the average annual growth of the national income 
was 6.5 per cent instead of 7 per cent. 

It would, on the other hand, be wrong to assume that the present 
Turkish Government, or indeed some of its predecessors, have totally 
ignored the significance of farming or neglected its development. 
Statistically, the matter is by no means discouraging. 

The number of tractors on farms went up from just over a thousand 
at the end of World War II to 65,000 in 1967. Irrigated land increased 
very rapidly and by 1966 covered over 3.7 million acres. Almost a million 
fresh acres are to be added in the course of the current plan, thus wresting 
a substantial part of Turkey’s arable land from the vagaries of the weather. 
Use of fertilisers has been greatly expanded, and now some 1.5m. tons are 
applied annually, and this is to be more than doubled during the second 
five-year plan. 
` Between 1950 and 1960 Turkish farm output doubled, although largely 
because of hew acreages being put under plough. In recent years, 
mechanization, greater use of fertilisers and introduction of better seeds 
have all begun to have their effect. The growth of output in the past five 
years may not have been very :large—about 3.5 per cent a year—but 
progress has been steady. In years of poor climatic conditions harvests 
would have been much smaller if modern methods had not made their 
impact felt. It is true that expectations raised in the early fifties, when 
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Turkey could boast to be the fourth largest exporter of wheat, were soon 
dashed when a succession of bad harvests made necessary very substantial 
imports of the grain. In recent years such imports averaged about 
300,000 tons a year, occasionally reaching the one million mark. But wheat 
farming has made a decisive turn for the better in the last few years, the 
output rising to 16.5m. tons in 1966 compared to 14.7m. in 1965, There 
is no reason to assume that this improvement has been entirely due to 
good weather. Harvests again were good in 1967, and the Turks now hope 
to bo self-sufficient in wheat supplies during the next five years and after. 
The value of farm output is expected to go up by fifty per cent between , 
now and 1972. ` 
In tho meantime agriculture remains a problem, economically as well as 
socially—being responsible for about 40 per cent of the entire national 
product and accounting for three quarters of aH Turkey’s exports and much 
of the raw materials needed by industry. But the still backward nature 
of this industry as a whole can best be illustrated by the fact that two 
Turks employed in farming barely produce enough to feed one in town. 


Turkey is, by and large, well endowed with good land. While inland 
cereal growing and animal husbandry prevail there are excellent conditions 
on the Mediterranean and Black Sea coasts for citrus fruits, tea and 
bananas. Wine can be grown in many areas and Turkey is a world famous 
exporter of raisins, figs and hazeinuts. Tobacco, cotton, sugar beet and 
~ oil seeds are among the industrial crops. Yet, the balance between various 
crops is not weil established. And livestock raising with its tremendous 
implications for the standard of living of the population lags far behind the 
crop farming. Then, the somewhat hasty increase in mechanisation in the 
fifties contributed to the very serious problem of soil erosion. According 
to expert estimates as much as 70 per cent of all arable land suffers from 
some degree of erosion. ` 

The structure of land property is not a very happy one from the point 
of view of modern farming. Much of the land, some 40 per cent, is 
covered by small, often badly consolidated farms of less than 25 acres 
each. They form 84 per cent of all farms and provide the living to a tatal 
of 3.5m. families, Most of these own their land, but many are only tenants. 
Needless to say, primitive methods are mainly used on small family farms. 

Agrarian reform is one of the big problems and talking points in Turkey 
today, and a major issue dividing political parties. The main opposition 
party, the Republican People’s Party, has now pinned to its mast the 
reform as one of its electoral baits. But the ruling Justice party and many 
of the members of the Turkish establishment take a very cautious, if not 
always an entirely negative, view of the proposals for radical agrarian 
reforms. The Government has, however, been considering a proposal 
to distribute State land to smallholders, but even this project has been 
_ hanging fire. 

‘Tho: ricaine to: capape tn eters ay debeuded ‘oa Wie groans 
that sweeping changes in the-system of land tenure are not likely to result 
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in'greater farm output—as reforms of this kind in other countries have not 
been strikingly encouraging. Land cannot be simply given to those who 
do not have it or not enough of it. Large, costly investments must be made 
in soil preparation, buildings and implements. Finally, the chief argument 
in-favour of conservatism is, of course, that Turkish peasants themselves 
reject agrarian reform. 

What then is being done to emancipate the Turkish peasant? Those 
that have been visiting the Turkish countryside periodically over the last 
years agree that things are indeed changing in many villages. Tractors and 
combine harvesters can be seen where none had been before. Good roads 
—this is one of Turkey’s prides—criss-cross the country, opening up the 
country. General economic progress is bringing greater prosperity in all 
shapes and forms. 

To encourage co-operative movements in the countryside is one of the 
priorities of the second five-year plan. Some 2,000 credit-and other 
co-operatives have been working in Turkey’s countryside, but all this is 
regarded as far below a desirable level. The Government is committed to 
a policy of easy credits for farmers and a change in the taxation system 
to favour poorer peasants. 

Schools are mushrooming. There are many centres where adults are 
taught to read and write and given other useful knowledge and expertise. 
Jt ig planned to cover a total of 5 million people by the adult education 
movement during the present five-year plan. The percentage of those able 
to read and write is already well over fifty per cent in the country as a whole. 
' Although many villagers may prefer to have a new mosque rather than a 
new school or even factory the advantages of the latter two aro increasingly 
apparent to all. 

When all is said and done progress will depend on the will to change 
of the people themselves. And it is this, a new mentality, that is certainly 
under way. More and more people from villages now find opportunity to 
go elsewhere, and when they come back to their places of birth they are 
often people with different attitudes and minds. The great upsurge in 
industrialisation has been attracting large masses of people from villages 
and towns. In 1927 only about 16.5 per cent of the people lived in towns 
with more than 10,000 inhabitants. There were only two towns with more 
than 100,000 people. There are 16 now. In 1927 hardly 50,000 workers 
were employed in modern industrial establishments. In 1967 the number 
of industrial workers was over a million. All this movement, accentuated 
by one of the highest birth rates in the world, has given rise to grave 
problems, especially those of housing. Shanty towns have sprung up in the 
suburbs of cities. Yet in most cases people living in these slums are 
better off than they would have been had they stayed behind im their 
villages. At all events, this vast migration has constituted a momentous 
change, generating new hopes and expectations. 

Similar effects follow when thousands of Turkish workers go for 
seasonal work to western Europe, especially western Germany. Thiers aie? 
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sow about 16,000 of theso and it is hoped that their number will 
increase to ease the pressure of unemployment and underemployment 
home, When such people return home, laden with small transistor sets 
and all manner of other attributes of affluent civilisation, they too bring ` 
with them new attitudes and a desire to change the old ways. No doubt 
western tourists, who now arrive in ever larger numbers to Turkey, wil . 
in their turn directly or indirectly help to change and improve Hifo in the 
places they visit. 

Both receipts from Turkish workers abroad and earnings of the tourist 
industry are increasingly significant sources of foreign exchange at a time 
when the balance of payments continues to show a large deficit. Imports 
persistently outstrip exports as the country is hurrying to equip itself with 
modern tools of development. To fil the gap, foreign aid is necessary. 
Much of this, about half, comes from the U.S.A. and is channelied mainly 
through the O.E.C.D. Consortium for Aid to Turkey. In the last fow 
years such aid has been running to the tune of well over 200m. dollars a 
year. It is expected to continue right through the present five-year plan 
period, although its significance for Turkey is scheduled to diminish 
gradually. Such aid is, however, certainly no mere charity. It is an 
instance of enlightened self-interest when advanced countries are helping 
to build in Turkey, in close partnership with local interests, many out- 
standing development projects or are in other ways helping a country that 
is proving a good friend and business partner. The Keban Dam scheme 
and the Eregli steel works are two instances of such projects built with 
foreign assistance. Eg een Perea he ee a ey 
of petrochemical industries and many other ventures. 


Turkey is also anxious to attract foreign private venture capital to 
help exploit the mineral riches still largely untapped, particularly those 
of bauxite, borax, chrome, copper, iron, manganese and sulphur. It is 
hoped that at least 25 milion dollars of such private investment funds 
wil flow in annually during the next five years. 

Much of Turkey’s economic links are with the western world, and more 
particularly with the U.S.A. which is not only the main donor and source 
of private venture capital but also the largest trading partner of Turkey. 
But this American pre-eminence in Turkey may not necessarily remain as 
the country is developing increasingly close links with the 
Economic Community. She is now an associate member of the E.E.C. and 
hopes in due course to receive full membership. Substantial financial and 
economic aid has been pledged by the Community. 

By sentiment and material interest Turkey remains very much part of the 
free world. She is one of the most vocal advocates of a closely integrated 
defence system of N.A.T.O. and is a loyal and active member of CE.N.T.O. 
The Turks have been at pains to stress that nothing has changed now in 
these basic propositions of foreign policy. 

Yet, while the U.S.S.R. and the rest of the communist world continue 
to be regarded in Ankara with utmost suspicion, important changes have 
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nonetheless taken place in relations with northem neighbours. 

To appreciate the significance of the new wind, one ought to recall that 
just before the end of the last war and for some considerable time after 
the Soviet Union seriously laid claim to a number of Turkish provinces in 
the east and demanded a joint control of the Bosphorous. It was not until 
the death of Stalin that these claims were finally dropped. What was then 
soon to follow was a long period of friendly gestures and wooing of 
Turkey’s friendship on the part of Moscow. It took the Turks many years 
to respond to these overtures. But when Mr. Kosygin visited Ankara in 
December 1966 it was already quite clear that Soviet-Turkish relations 
have entered a new phase and that mutual understanding and co-operation 
would now replace former animosity. This was confirmed when Premier 
Suleyman Demirel returned the visit in September 1967. In that same year 
the Soviet offer to build and finance with easy credits seven major industrial 
projects in Turkey—to the tune of 200m. dollars—was embodied in a 
. formal agreement. The U.S.S.R. has now taken Britain’s place as the 
third largest trading partner of Turkey. Parallel to this, Turkey’s relations 
with other communist governments, H Meee Oe eres 
Rumania have markedly improved. l 

EN E a A 
Turks have gone through in their alliance with the West on account of 
Cyprus. There can be little doubt of the depth of feeling in Turkey 
regarding the fate of the kith and kin on an island so close to the Turkish 
mainland. No doubt many Turks were shocked by the intervention of 
the American President in June 1964, which effectively stopped Turkish 
armed action. Public opinion in Turkey increasingly demanded a transfer 
of American bases to Turkish control. Cyprus has for some years now 
been by far the most important single item in Turkish foreign policy. 
Wider room of diplomatic manoeuvre resulting from the partial lifting 
of the threat from the North has been used, skilfully, to strengthen Turkey’s 
bargaining position over the island. 

In other ways, too, Turkey has been spreading its wings abroad and 
hex influence in the Middle East has probably never been greater since the 
end of the Ottoman Empire. 


But Cyprus can be no cause for a parting of ways for Turkey and her 
western friends. What the Turks want is not to give up one friend for. 
another, but to have as many as possible. If one were to look for the main 
- reason why relations have improved with the Soviet Union, the answer is 
the change of attitude and policy in Moscow rather than Ankara. The 
Turks are giving the benefit of the doubt to this change, while keeping 
their powder dry. 

Turkey's foreign policy is, like her economic development programmes, 
largely a matter of agreement among all the main political parties. 
Periodical consultations which take place between the Government and 
opposition elements, as well as between Government representatives and 
armed forces in the National Security Council, help to ensure political 
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stability. The recent unhappy past is still very much in the minds of the 
Turkish people, and there is now a very large measure of agreement in the 
country that democratic processes provide the best way for solving the 
country’s internal problems. Tribute for this state of affairs must be paid 
not only to the Government and the ruling Justice Party bat also to such 
men as Mr. Inönü, the veteran leader of the Republican People’s Party 
and indeed to the President of the Republic, General Sunay, whose prestige 
among the armed forces has undoubtedly played an important part in 
maintaining the present political equilibrium. 

But then, a democratic system of Government is also part of the 
Kemalist tradition. This may seem a paradox, because Kemal Ataturk’s 
own regime was strictly authoritarian. Yet his vision of the ultimate 
emancipation of his countrymen implied the notion of western-type 
political system and liberties. Indeed, what makes the democratic system 
particularly stable in Turkey is that generations of men reared ‘in Kemalist 
traditions have been imbued with ideals of political democracy, personal 
freedom and human dignity. This has been particularly apparem at the 
times when democracy in Turkey seemed to have been especially frustrated , 
or in danger. 

Tho pariddok Dat ther. ounit oF Ak Cafignld bo ao, ohiquibas 
in Turkey, and still about the only one the present writer saw in 
offices and public places during a recent extensive visit to the country, 
at a time when a Conservative Government and successor to the banned 
Democratic Party has been in power over two years is then more apparent 
than real. te ee ee ee 
challenge the good work and heritage of Kemai Pasha and hope to 
survive as a public figure. 

The greatness of Kemal is outside serious controversy. Whatever his 
other qualities he knew what he wanted for his people and he enjoyed 
their full confidence at a time when all seemed lost. When, at the end 
of the first world war Turkey lay prostrate and enemies descended on her 
like vultures on a corpse, he moulded his people into what was virtually 
a new nation and he crushed the invading Greeks, By the time he died, 
in 1938, only some 22 per cent of his countrymen could read or write. His 
vision of an affluent, sophisticated, westemised society was largely un- 
fulfilled. But he had pointed the direction in which things ought to be 
moving. He might have been inconsiderate, ruthless and even brutal in 
his methods and approach. His disregard of age-old customs and religion 
unnecessarily offended many. In that sense, many of his reforms and 
measures were self-defeating as the predominating, tradition-minded, 
conservative bulk of the population withdrew into itself, defying reformers. 
Still, all but a small minority of religious fanatics now dispute the need 
for modernisation, and it was Kemal who set the wheels of progress in 
motion, 

Tho loss of Kemal Ataturk was bitterly felt in the trying years that were 
to come. His political organisation, the Republican People’s Party, 
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cohtinued in power, but no substitute could be found for Kemal’s dynamic, 
imaginative leadership. In the war Turkey remained neutral, on the grounds 
that there was little to choose between a Gerfman invasion and Russian 
liberation. This was clever and prudent; but not very inspired. Turkey 
had a poor press in the free world, not least because of some legislation 
directed in effect against Jews and other non-Muslim communities. This 
temporarily tarnished a long-standing reputation of Turkey for racial and 
religious tolerance. Shortly before the end of the war Turkey declared war 
on Germany, evidently in order to secure admission to the U.N.O. 


Soon the international scene was overshadowed by the threat that was 
coming from the Soviet Union. The Truman doctrine followed and then 
the Atlantic Pact. Public opinion in the West focused on the rugged, 
freedom-loving Turkish peasant armed to the teeth, resisting Russian 
encroachments. American aid began to pour in. 


Yet, many people began to find the paternalistic policies of the ruling 
Party stifling. There was widespread clamour for more freedom and leas 
bureaucratic interference from the State. Business people demanded more 
scope for private enterprise. Rural folk, never reconciled to secularist 
reforms, maintained its suspicion of the Ankara Government. But thea 
again the Republican People’s Party had been continuously in office for 
26 years and even with the best of records its popularity was bound to 
wane. i 


: The Government then decided to go to the polls, in 1950, in a genuinely 
free general election. Did it not realise the extent of the feeling that was 
running against it in the country? Perhaps it did not, or not fully. But 
it can also be argued that Ismet Inönü and other leaders of the ruling Party 
were sincerely convinced that the country ought to be ruled by consent of 
the.population freely expressed at democratic election. This then in fact 
produced a sweeping majority for a small group of People’s Party’s 
dissidents. They, now calling themselves the Democratic Party, polled 
over 55 per cent of the vote and won 408 seats in the National Assembly, 
out of a total of 487. 


The new Government was riding on a high wave of popular enthusiasm 
and its leader, Adnan Menderes, was certainly a man of great personal 
charm end magnetism. He encouraged private enterprise and helped the 
farmers. He showed understanding for religious and traditionalist feelings, 
without condoning fanaticism. Ho remained widely eae ace 
his ten-year period of office. Twice general elections confirmed the 
government in power, in 1954 and in 1958. 


But his basic weakness was perhaps that he was too sure of himself. 
He disregarded criticism and refused to tolerate opposition. The confiscation 
of property of the main opposition party, the Republican People’s Party, 
and the take-over of the premises and plant of the leading Republican 
newspaper were instances of high-handed action. There were also 
accusations of corruption and graft in government circles. There was 
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certainly a good deai of excessive and imprudent government spending 
leading to huge external debts. 

His fatal mistake was to have underestimated the extent to which ho 
antagonised important sections of educated opinion, especially among tho 
armed forces. To such people Adnan Menderes appeared to have 
betrayed the Kemalist revolution. Clearly, Turkey reached a stage of 
development, urban sections of the population and the traditionalist forces 
from the countryside. Menderes failed to establish such equilibrium, he 
even seemed to have ignored any need for it. 


The military coup which followed in 1960, and subsequent execution of 
Menderes and two of his former ministers, seemed to augur ill for Turkish 
democracy. It appeared to many that Turkey was now likely to remain a 
military dictatorship, following in the footsteps of so many newly emergent 
nations. But cynics and pessimists were soon confounded as the military 
TOE handed over power t-a civihan govenitment altesdy 18 moaths after 
the coup. 


Ismet Inönü, a close friend of Kemal Ataturk and last Turkish Premier 
in 1937 was now heading the coalition Governmem for most of the time 
during the period 1961-65. The Democratic Party was banned but many 
of its supporters were now backing a new party, the Justice Party, named 
so because committed to achieve justice for those who had been victimised 
by the military coup. It was soon apparent that this new party commanded 
a solid block of at least four million voters and that the coalition Government 
such as it was did not truly reflect the will of the majority. The armed 
forces still kept a close watch on political life and there were some further 
attempts to stage violent political changes. 

Yet those who mattered most in Turkey had no intention of keeping the 
tender plant of political democracy permanently in a glasshouse. When, 
in October 1965, the country went to the polls, Turkish democracy passed 
another test with flying colours. But then again, just as in 1950, ths 
Conservatives won a resounding victory. 

Some observers thought this made it unlikely that the Government 
now formed by a man that was just over forty and little known in the 
country, would last long. Many expected another military coup. But 
again they were mistaken. When the Goverment celebrated its first 
anniversary it could look back on a year of unprecedented political stability 
and progress. 

Out of a total of 450 deputies in the National Assembly the Justice 
Party has 243, and the position in the Senate is very much the same, Ail 
indications are that the Government continues to enjoy the support of the 
majority of Turkish people and it can look forward with confidence to the 
next general election, dus in 1969. 

The question now is who in Turkey will provide an effective parliamentary 
opposition and a plausible alternative Government. From this point of 
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view the seemingly perpetual majority of the Conservative element may 
have its dangers. 


The Republican People’s Party received 134 seats at the last election, 
but it has since lost 45 of its deputies who joined a new grouping, the 
Reliance Party, because of a disagreement over the newly emergent left- 
wing tendencies of the R.PP. The right-wing Nation Party, a noisy 
grouping with strong religious overtones, has 31 seats, the liberal New 
Turkey Party 19 seats and the Marxist Workers’ Party 15 seats. In view 
of the rapid progress of industrialisation and greater numbers of industrial 
workers and their increasing self-confidence expressed sometimes in 
industrial disputes and stoppages, left-wing socialist groupings may well be 
stronger in future than they have been in the past. But socialism is still 
something of a dirty word and communism as such is banned. 


` By its progressive, imaginative policies the Government has taken much 
of the wind from the sails of the Opposition and those who clamour for 
sweeping reforms and changes. By keeping his ear close to the ground for 
what his countrymen in the villages feel and say, Suleyman Demire, 
himself from peasant stock, can maintain the confidence of the majority 
of voters. But be must continue to pursues vigorously his policies of 
economic and social progress to keep down the ferment on the left and 
among intellectuals. If he succeeds he will have achieved a historical task 
of bringing the towns and the villages closer to each other, making life 
for the Turks both prosperous and meaningful. In foreign affairs, too, he 
ee ee 
successfully so far. By her geographical position and her historicai 
associations Turkey is weil placed to act as bridge between the industrially 
advanced countries of Europe and the developing world of the Middle East 
and perhaps elsewhere. Heir to a great past she has now been re- 
discovering friendship and affinity in other Muslim countries. Political, 
economic and social progress achieved thus far offers hope and encourage- 
ment for the future. 
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by Ge Winder 


we sign the Treaty of Rome many people look upon the fate of 
[new zani regrettable, but it can hardly affect any decision we 

may make in js matter. After all, she is a small country with a. 
population of barel and a haif million and she should surely not 
expect to sway the dé tinies of great nations such as Britain. 

Some allowance, especially as regards the time of erecting the external 
tariff barrier of the Common Market against her, should of course be 
- given, but that is surely the most that she can expect. 

However, I propose to give another side of the story and show that we 
are very largely responsible for the fate of New Zealand, for we made 
her what she is today, and to abandon her now is more reprehensible than 


we suppose. 

It was not until the signing of the Treaty of Waitangi in 1840 that New 
Zealand was finally recognised as a British Colony. From that date 
onwards she very quickly developed into a self-governing mation, all of 
whose people, it may safely be said, are loyal subjects of the British Crown. 

Owing to this development in self-government both Britons and New 
Zealanders are inclined to look upon themselves as completely independent 

_of each other, but no greater mistake has ever been made. Political 
‘independence they may have attained, but instead of this producing economic 
independence they now rely upon each other more than they ever did. 
For all practical purposes New Zealand is as much the wool, meat and 
dairy farm of Britain as Britain is the manufacturer for New Zealand. 
Although at the opposite ends of the earth, their communications are such 
that they are completely interdependent. 

Now this statement may sound a little exaggerated bot the obvious 
truth that it contains has been completely overlooked when we speak of 
signing the Treaty of Rome. Because we were once a tree trade country we 
have buit up ties with New Zealand which belong to that era in our 
history. In spite of the fact that both countries now look upon themselves 
as thoroughly protected, New Zealand completely depends on the British 
market in which she bas free entry for all the goods she exports. It ig a 
survival from our past which very much benefits us. 


It is this free entry that the Treaty of Rome requires us to abandon. 


The firat trade we ever did with New Zealand, apart from whale oil, 
consisted of minerals which have entered this country, from 1846 onwards, 
quite free from any tariff payments. Then the value to New Zealand of 
her wool production was discovered and wool became her great export, | 
entering this country quite freely. It rose in value from £3,118,000 in’ 
1882 to £133,000,000 in 1964. Wool is the one export of New Zealand 
which the whole world wants and she can sell all she produces. Even the 
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Common Market requires this important raw material and proposes to 
place it on the tariff free list. If New Zealand depended on wool only, 
Britain’s entry into the Common Market would present no problems. 
But wool accounts for approximately only a third of her trade and most 
of the world, including the countries already in the Common Market, 
seem not to require her other products. 


Wool began to jose its overwhelming importance to New Zealand in 
about 1882 when Sir Francis Dillan Bell, Agent General for New Zealand 
addressing the Royal Colonial Institute, informed its members of the 
wonderful success shippers had lately had in exporting to Britain some 
5,000 carcasses of frozen sheep. These had sold in Britain at the very 
satisfactory price of 21s. per head, whereas they had cost in New Zeeland 
only 12s. per head. 


From then on New Zealand had another great export in mutton and 
lamb but the demand for this was a different matter altogether from 
that of her wool. Practically every nation, save only Great Britain, put 
every kind of obstruction, including tariffs, against this new export reaching 
their markets and still do so to this day. Britain was and still is the one 
important country that welcomes New Zealand’s mutton and lamb. 


Once an American newspaper, anxious that the Eastern States should 
enjoy the wonderful taste of New Zealand lamb, sponsored a publicity 
campaign for its entry into America. A ship actually arrived in New 
York filled with this, by now, famous product. But the American farmer’s 
lobby got busy and it was the last shipment of lamb that New Zealand was 
- to make to America for a very long time. 


Britain imported in 1964 £101,000,000 worth of meat from New 
Zealand, only a small proportion being beef. 

The freezing of sheep for Britain had given New Zealanders other ideas 
for producing commodities she could sell. Soon there was to grow up a 
great trade in butter and cheese. But again when New Zealand looked out 
upon the world to sell her new products she could see erected against 
her a great wall of tariffs with Great Britain again the only breach. It was 
as though her small trading bark was on the windward side of rocky cliffs 
with only this one opening in which she could seek safety. She can to this 
day still seek shelter there. The British market is the one certain market 
for all the products of her farms. 


In 1964, £87,000,000 worth of New Zealand’s butter and cheese were 
soid to Great Britain. 


The New Zealand economy may be said to rest on three legs, wool, 
meat and dairy produce, If Great Britain ever signs the Treaty of Rome 
only one of these three legs will be left and the New Zealand economy 
will be thoroughly crippled. Britain will inflict such hardships on New 
Zealand as that country has never before experienced. 


Britain must accept the Common Market tariffs as her own and erect 
them against New Zealand and the whole outside world. Instead of New 
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Zealand having free entry for ‘her mutton, lamb, butter and cheese, she 
will be faced with a tariff wall while her European rivals will enter without 
any tariff whatsoever. There wil be a tariff against New Zealand’s butter ` 
of 24 per cent, against cheese of 23 per cent and against mutton and lamb 
of 19 per cent. But this is not all. Jf the Common Market countries find 
that the importation of these commodities is in any way inconvenient to 
her home farmers they are entitled to place fluctuating levies upon them. 
This means that New Zealand and other overseas suppliers must make a 
payment which will bring the price of their commodities up to those paid 
for the home grown article, 

The position of the Common Market farmers and of the New Zealand 
farmers wil be reversed and Britain will destroy the trade which she has 
been developing for over a hundred years. 

Of course the channels of trade with New Zealand cannot be silted up 
at once. New Zealand will no doubt be given time by the Common Market 
Community to find other customers but it is extremely doubtful if she will 
ever find any country which will give her commodities free entry. i 

The aHowance the Common Market countries can make which will 
leave New Zealand just as prosperous as she is at present would be to 
allow her produce to enter the Common Market as freely as they now 
enter Great Britain. And why not, a country with a population of two and 
a half million people should not surely be feared by the farmers of a 
confederacy of over two hundred and twenty millions? It is a pity that 
during the discussion for our entry into the Common Market four years ago 
Mr. Heath did not put this question directly to those concerned. He would 
have saved a great deal of time. 

My own opinion is that the Common Market, apart from giving New 
Zealand a few years to soften the blow will make no allowance whatever. 
In everything that it has so far done the Community seems particularly 
sensitive to its agricultural interests and it has no intention of allowing 
its people to purchase the cheap butter, cheese, mutton and lamb with 
which New Zealand can provide her. There can be no Common Market 
in Europe unless its farmers are fully protected from cheap imports. The 
Common Market farmers, rather than allow cheap food to reach the people 
of Europe will have no Common Market at ad. 

The fact that New Zealand farmers are extremely efficient does not 
encourage Europe to open its doors to New Zealand products. It only 
inclines them to close them more firmly. New Zealand has the richest farm 
lands in the world. On her dairy farms the grass grows practically all the 
year round. Such tands should be welcomed by Europe’s civilisation as 
one of its greatest assets but as far as can be seen it causes nothing but 
suspicion amongst those who decide the tariff policy of the Common 
Market. 

The British farmer is not feared by the farmers of the Six. His market 
offers them a great opportunity, in fact, it is one of the great reasons for 
Their apps Thee tie Common, Market: Dal 1 must apt rbe: stared: wih 
farmers from the British Dominions. 
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The whole agricultural policy of the Six is based on keeping the overseas 
producer out. Britain, if she signs the Treaty of Rome, must surrender her 
wise policy of free entry for most of her foodstuffs and adopt the European 
policy decided for her by the signatories of the Treaty of Rome. 

Britain may negotiate for delay in placing the Common Market tariff 
against New Zealand, but Europe will see to it that this period does not 
last too long. She will not want the factory workers of Britain to obtain 
their food so much more cheaply than those of Germany or France. They 
- might produce their goods at cheaper prices and this would of course be 
considered inequitable to Europe. 

Holland with free entry on to the British Market and a tariff duty and 
an import levy against New Zealand would increase her production of 
butter and cheese. France with her rich farm lands which are not sufficiently 
utilised, would step up her production. Jf Denmark also enters the Common 
_ Market, as she is bound to do if Britain is admitted, she will discover a 

veritable bonanza with the whole of the Common Market, including 
Britain, open to her products. 


Europe’s production of butter, cheese, lamb and mutton would eil 
increase to supply the vacuum that the heavy duties against New Zealand 
will have caused. 


New Zealand must pay the tariff and levy, which it will be almost 
impossible for her to do, or find other markets for her goods. Those 
markets will be as closed to her then as they are today. 


She will probably ask America or Japan to allow her products to 
be admitted. The farming lobby in the American Senate is a very powerful 
one. America may only consent, to save New Zealand coming excessively 
under the influence of Japan which in 1964 actually took £19,000,000 
worth of goods from New Zealand. 


With the British market gone and New Zealand dependent upon these 
unwilling customers, she will probably be unable to pay the interest on 
the money she owes Britain. She has to pay Britain many mHlions a year 
which arrive in this country in the form of butter, cheese, mutton and 
lamb, wool and other commodities. If we stop taking two thirds of her 
exports it is difficult to see to what shifts she may not be reduced. 


Here is the value of New Zealand’s chief exports sent to Britain and 
the Common Market countries. 


1964-1965 
In £ 
Great Britain and EEC 
Wool se ee vh a £24,000,000 £39,700,000 
Meat ka oo ae on 71,000,000 8,742,000 
Butter ie ted set D 58,000,000 145,700 
Cheese... 17,000,000 530,820 


Europe want practically nothing from New Zealand save only her wool 
and a little beef. She has arrived at this position through her imposition 


? 
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on tariffs and # we now adopt the Common Markets tariffs as our own 
our demands for Now Zeeland’s products will eventually be similar to 
those of Europe. 

New Zealand, owing to her long dependence on our free trade policy, 
is as much part of the British economy as Devon or Cornwall. If to enter 
the Common Market we are asked to place tariffs against products of those 
_ counties we would realise at once the absurdities of such a demand, yet 
that is what the Treaty of Rome requires us to do against the products of 
New Zealand. 

Tf it is thought that I overstate New Zealand’s case, let us look at the 
calm judgment of the Economic InteHigence Unit which was formed by 
“The Economist”, and commissioned to find out the consequences of our 
entering Europe. In its publication “The Commonwealth and Europe” it 
states, “should the Six and Seven merge and should New Zealand in 
consequence find self confronted by high U.K. tariffs on butter, cheese, 
mutton and lamb and other meat, the result would be disastrous”. 

As New Zealand’s fate is reflected in that of many countries throughout 
the Commonwealth we should not make the size of her population a reason 
for deserting her, as we shall have to do, if we ever sign the Treaty of Rome. 
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BONN: THE GRAND COALITION, YEAR ONE 
by David Childs 


TRAVELLER from devalued Britain could get some comfort by 

reading the West German and Austrian newspapers. In Vienna, 

where a “Grand Coalition” broke up after the 1966 elections, the 
posters of the Austrian Socialist opposition carry similar slogans to those 
of the British Conservatives. In Bonn, where the Grand Coalition is 
entering its second year, the talk is aH of cuts in the social services, fear 
of unemployment and reappraisal of foreign aid programmes. Diisseldort’s 
influential Rheinische Post (December 20th) predicted that the smal] man, 
the man in the street, would be hard hit by proposed cuts in government 
subsidies. These are mainly in the form of tax relief for building society 
accounts, interest on mortgages and insurance and pensions’ contributions. 
Payment for overtime work is also likely to be affected. In addition, shop- 
keepers, professional people and farmers will probably face new burdens. 
Further, the paper reported that due to fear of unemployment fewer workers 
were reporting sick. In Frankfurt the proportion of those claiming sick 
benefits had fallen from 6.5 per cent in 1966 to 5.7 per cent in 1967, Slack- 
nees in demand for labour also caused a wage pause, The economic 
publication Der Volkswirt (No. 21, 1967) announced happily, “Due to the 
economic climate and the relaxation of the labour market, what no one 
a year ago would have thought possible has happened almost overnight: 
a wage pause”. ‘Although the Hamburg daily, Die Welt (September 6th), 
was talking in terms of the possibility of the number of unemployed rising 
to about one million this fear has not become reality. The official number 
of unemployed remains relatively low. This is partly due to the fact that 
some foreign workers, the so-called Gastarbeiter, were packed off home 
and some German workers over retirement age lost their jobs. That the 
stuffing was knocked out of the Wirtschaftswunder in 1967 can be seen from 
the official figures relating to economic activity in the first half of the year. 
Industrial production fell by 5.9 per cent as against a modest rise of 
1.7 per cent in 1966. No wonder the East German economic journal 
Die Wirtschaft (January 10th, 1968) could gloat about the situation and 
urge the West German trade unions to give their struggles a “clear class 
orientation over and above the economic struggle”. 

The West German union most concerned about this economic and 
political struggle is of course the mine workers’ union. The crisis in the 
Ruhr mining industry which broke out ten years ago continues unabated. 
In a message to the mayors of the Ruhr towns the government in Bonn 
promised greater help in 1968. But according to the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung (December 30th) the city fathers in the mining communities remain 
sceptical, and not without reason. As the official German View (December 
7th) admitted, “The coal pits of the Ruhr are in trouble. In the first six 
months of this year, a total of 25,509 men lost their jobs in this industrial 
region and coal output fell by 8m. tons to 45.7m. tons”. Since 1957 every 
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second miner, 250,000 of them, has lost his job. At least another 40,000 
must go. In all, 64 pits with 40 miHion tons capacity have been closed. 
In giving these details Der Spiegel (November 13th) criticised the Erhard- 
Adenauer policies of the past—subsidies, tax on oil and protection against 
U.S. coal. It claimed that in 1962 there were 150,000 vacancies outside the 
pits which could have been filled by miners. And at that time opportunities 
were lost to attract new industries to the area, This was partly due to the 
influence and selfishness of the pit owners. For instance, the Ford Motor 
Co. wished to set up a factory employing 7,000 workers but at the time was 
refused land in the Ruhr, land often in the hands of the mine owners. As 
a result Ford constructed its plant in Belgium. The same issue of Der 
Spiegel praised Prof. Karl Schiller, Social Democratic Minister of Economics 
in Bonn, for introducing a tougher line with the coal owners at the same 
time promising greater help to the Ruhr communities. Miners who leave 
the pits could get up to DM5,000 or about £500 compensation, Herr 
Schiller is a worried man. He had been informed by mineworkers’ leader, 
Walter Arendt, and by the Prime Minister of North-Rhine Westphalia, 
Social Democrat Heinz Kiihn, that many of the miners were in an ugly 
mood, It was the anger of the miners, many of them Catholics, which had 
turned the tide in the favour of the Social Democrats in the regional 
elections of 1966. These elections were a major factor bringing down the 
Erhard administration. Victor Heinz Kihn, perhaps sensing the danger of 
a coalition with the Christian Democrats, did not accept the advice of his 
colleagues in Bonn but instead formed a mini-alliance with the Liberal 
F.D.P. Herr Kūhn then, and his Liberal friends hoped they would not 
themselves be the object of the bitterness of the people of the Ruhr. Now 
they too are worried. In the closing weeks of last year Kuhn and Schiller 
faced demonstrations of miners singing the Communist ‘Internationale’ ’ 
and Walter Arendt warned his Social Democratic colleagues that swastikas 
were appearing in the mines. 

The swastikas in the Ruhr are just one small outward sign of another 
of Bonn’s headaches which could get more severe in 1968, the headache 
caused by the trumpetings of the National Democratic Party. The N.P.D. 
ig just one of over 100 far-Right organisations founded in West Germany 
since the war. Many of these, including an earlier National Democratic 
Party, died almost at birth. The present N.P.D. has received more publicity 
and achieved more success than nearly all the others put together. Only 
two, the Sozialistische Reichspartei or S.R.P. banned in 1952, and the 
Refugee Party, which was a coalition partner of the C.D.U. in the second 
Federal Parliament (1953-57), could boast similar successes. Of these two 
the Refugee Party cannot really be compared with the N.P.D. as it was in 
many respects more an interest group than a political party. The S.R-P. 
reached its height in electoral terms in 1951 when it gained 11 per cent of 
the vote in the regional elections in Lower Saxony and 7.7 per cem in 
Bremen. 

The present standard bearer of outside Right ideology, the N.P.D., was 
set up at Hanover in November 1964. It hastily prepared to fight the federal 
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elections of 1965 at which it picked up around 600,000 votes or just over 
2 per cent. At the time of those elections it had some 12,500 members. 
By September 1967 it had over 30,000 members and a string of election 
successes behind it. During this period it had managed to secure election to 
six—-Bavaria, Hesse, Rhineland-Palatinate, Lower Saxony, Schleswig- 
Holstein and Bremen—of West Germany’s 11 regional parliaments. In 
each case the National Democrats jumped over the, 5 per cent hurdle 
(10 per cent in Bavaria) designed to keep out minor parties. The N.P.D.’s 
success in Bremen, 35,878 votes or 8.8 per cent, on October lst of last year 
was perhaps more surprising end significant than the others because it 
camo at the end of months of adverse publicity for the party. ‘The National 
Democrats had been providing material for their critics by months of angry 
in-fighting, coups and counter coups. In particular, N.P.D. President Fritz 
Thielen, a cement manufacturer, was feuding with his senior Vice-President 
Adolf von Thadden, a Prussian junker by birth, and generally regarded as 
the more sophisticated but also the more extreme of the two. Thielen 
expelled von Thadden who later turned the tables on him and emerged, 
at the party’s third annual conference at Hanover last November, as the 
_ Victor. The conference claimed Austria for the Reich and demanded the 
' reintroduction of the death penalty and castration for sexual offenders. As 
the Guardian (November 13th) correspondent put it, delegates “‘were 
burdened with motions on town planning, social security, and transport 
problems, but all this seemed no more than a front of respectability, for 
the matters which really stirred the emotions were, as before, the 
chauvinistic cries for national glory and the demands to bury the past”. 
From all accounts the delegates were very optimistic about their party’s 
chances in the next federal elections in 1969. An official investigation of 
the poll at Bremen, however, revealed certain weaknesses in the structure 
of the N.P.D.’s vote in that city state. The party got 62 per cent of its 
support from men between the ages of 45 and 60. It is this group who can 
be described as the Nazi generation. The voters between the ages 21 to 30 
were the most apathetic, only 60 per cent of them voted (as against 70 
per cent of the electorate as a whole). But 48 per cent of these who voted 
opted for the Social Democrats and only 7 per cent of them for the N.P.D. 
Other surveys of N.P.D. support tend to support the view that the National 
Democrats mainly receive their support from former Nazis and refugees+ 

Although the N.P.D. does at present seem to represent a limited class of 
people, fears are expressed regarding its alleged influence in the armed 
forces, and its affect on the mein political parties. Worries about N.P.D. 
influence in the Bundeswehr started to be expressed when the party did well 
in a number of garrison towns at the regional elections. Wilhelm Gutmann, 
a deputy Chairman of the party, claimed that at least 1,200 soldiers from 
recruits to colonels were N.P.D. members. And without giving any figures 
Captain Wolfgang Ross, now N.P.D. member of the Bavarian Land 


1 Investigations of Bonn Ministry of Interior ted in “Kommen Dio Nazis 
Wieder?" by Kurt Hirsch, Verlag Kurt Desch, Munich 1967, p. 93-94. 
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parliament, has made similar claims. Naturally the National Democrats 
wish to exaggerate their influence in the forces: the authorities in Bonn 
wish to minimise such claims. Der Spiegel of January 8th reported 
Bundeswebr commander General Ulrich de Maiziere as saying that only 
400 soldiers were in the N.P.D., not one per cent. But his colleague Colonel 
Walter Kopp, Munich military district’s liaison officer to the political 
parties, believes, so Der Spiegel, “Among the young officers there is growing 
interest in the slogan of the N.P.D.” Certainly the military proposals of the 
N.P.D. are likely to be popular among many officers. They include: the 
re-establishment of a West German general staff; administration of the 
troops by military and not civilian personnel; the reintroduction of court 
martial; abolition of ‘Innere Führung”, education in democratic concepts. 

How is the National Democratic affecting the other parties in Bonn? The 
Guardian (December Ist) correspondent summed up the situation as 
follows, “International concern about the upsurge of Right-wing extremism 
in West Germany has deflected attention from one of the possible side 
effects of this development which could have serious consequences for 
European policy generally, mamely a shift to the Right by the Christian 
Democrat Union in its eagerness to overtake von Thadden. Many C.D.U. 
leaders are noticeably cautious in their remarks about the National 
Democrats .. . An extended C.D.U., embracing all the elements of the 
extreme Right and pandering to their nationalism, is an unedifying prospect 
and would hardly further a relaxation of tension in Europe”. Norman 
Crossland went on to point out that the S.P.D., the Social Democrats, also 
pander to this far Right trend. This was the sense of what the present 
writer meant when he wrote in Contemporary Review already September, 
1966, “If there is a danger in the Federal German Republic, it does not 
come from men who, like our own Colin Jordan, get their kicks by wearing 
political uniforms of the 1930s or writing obscene slogans on synagogues, 
though there are some of those too. It comes from well-heeled businessmen, 
lawyers and civil servants, many of whom never fel for the more obvious 
crudities of Nazism, men who would instinotively prefer Salazar or Franco, 
and today Barry Goldwater as well, to Hitler, Himmler or Goebbels. Most 
of them are not organised in the extreme Right parties”. Again as Norman 
Crossland put it in the above-mentioned Guardian article, “a politician 
Tecently said to mo that if a federation of European States were to elect a 
President from two candidates, Salazar and Gomulka, 70 per cent of the 
Germans would vote for Salazar, while in France the result would be 
exactly opposite”. This is probably true of many C.D.U./CS.U, supporters, 
officials and politicians. It is one of the main reasons why liberals in all 
parties fear the passing of proposed emergency powers’ legislation and 
changes in the electoral laws aimed at creating a two party state. Such 
changes in the electoral laws have been discussed for years. Those in favour 
have always claimed they would help to create,the stability which clear 
parliamentary majorities bring. More recently advocates of such changes 
have argued they would spell the doom of the N.P.D. Many democrats 
believe they would kill democracy either by giving the Christian Democrats 
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a permanent majority or by reducing Bundestag Penton to two, 
C.D.U. and S.P.D., very similar, very orthodox, parties. 


It is in this situation, that the F.D.P., the sole opposition party in the 
Bundestag is trying to work out its future tactics, This is not easy because 
the Free Democratic Party, more than most others, represents certain 
contradictory though largely middle class, trends. The F.D.P. has always 
contained within itself the contradiction between those who are Liberal 
and those who are liberal, between those who are national and those who 
are nationalistic, between those connected to the big trusts and those who 
run family businesses, between those who enjoy the party’s middle class 
_atmosphere, klein aber fein, and those who want to win supporters in all 
social classes. Another difficulty the Free Democrats face is getting used to 
the fact that they are now in opposition in the Bundestag, for most of the 
life of the Federal Republic they have been in coalition governments with 
the Christian Democrats. In April of last year the F.D.P. had one show- 
down over its attitude to East Germany. Herr WoHgang Schollwer, the 
party’s press officer, had advocated recognition of the Oder-Neisse Line, 
negotiations at all levels with East Germany, abandonment of West 
Germany’s claim to be sole representative of the German people, U.N. 
membership for both German states and renunciation of a nuclear role by 
Germany. The F.D-P. treasurer, Wolfgang Rubin, was one of the more 
prominent members to back Schollwer’s policy but H was not accepted by 
the federal conference of the party. The Free Democrats have also had to 
find themselves a new leader. Herr Erich Mende, chairman for eight years, 
decided to throw in the towel. This was probably welcomed by the liberal- 
wing of the party for Herr Mende has been associated with the 
Conservatives in the F.D.P. The former leader took up an appointment 
as the West German board chairman of the U.S. company, Investors 
Overseas Services. By joining an American firm Mende is following the 
example of former Chancellor Ludwig Erhard who, according to the official 
Bulletin (September 12th), has joined the board of Transcontinental Packing 
Europa GmbH. The ex-F.D.P. leader’s move must, however, have dented 
his party’s image a littl for at least part of its appeal is to those who 
dislike foreign influence in the German economy. At a meeting of the 
Baden-Wuerttemberg F.DP. the federal chairman-designate of the Party, 
former Minister for Overseas Co-operation, Walter Scheed, tried to present 
his party as a dynamic opposition party. But it was a relative newcomer 
_ to the Free Democratic Party who stole the show at the same time raising 
the party’s prestige and morale. This newcomer was Prof. Ralf Dahrendorf, 
probably the federal republic’s best-known sociologist. Dahrendorfs 
academic stature is enough to make him an attractive prize for the F.D.P. 
The professor though is no mere academic. He is the son of a well-known 
Social Democrat and was himself a member of the SPD. until 1960. A 
holder of a PhD. from London University, he studied at the LSE, 
Dahrendorf aiso advised Dr. Kiesinger when the latter was C_D.U. P.M. of 
Baden-Wuerttemberg before becoming federal chancellor. The professor 
seems likely to be disappointed in his efforts to make the F.D.P. a broadly- 
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based, liberal party. At the moment he is still enjoying the honeymoon. 
After only three months in the party he was elected a deputy-chairman 
of the Baden-Wuerttemberg FDP. 


In joining the F.D.P. Herr Dahrendorf no doubt hopes to give a lead to 


so many young academics and students in the federal republic who feel 
that the parties at present represented in the federal parliamem are 
conservative, complacent and sterile on domestic issues, and lack 
imagination and flexibility when dealing with relations between the two 
halves of Germany. Despite his academic fame, x is doubtful that 


Dahrendorf will carry much weight with those who by their actions have’ 


catapulted the so-called student revolt into the world’s headlines. Theso 
are the leaders of the S.DS., Der Sozialistische Deutsche Studentenbund, 


the Left-wing student body. The S.DS. led by Rudi Dutschke has for . 


long been exercising influence out of all proportion to the number of its 
members. Its influence has been felt above all in West Berlin where it has 
staged a number of successful demonstrations. There are over 28,000 
students in West Berlin, only about 250 of them are members of the S.DS. 
Roughly 3,000 Berlin students are members of traditionalist fraternities 
and about 500 are members of various political societies other than the 
SDS. The first of the recent demonstrations was in December 1964 when 
several hundred students took to the streets against the then Congolese Prime 
Minister Tshombe. In February 1966, 1,500 students demonstrated against 
U.S. policy in Vietnam. In December of the same year 1,000 young people 
defied the police over the same issue. Vice-President Hubert Humphrey 
was met by 2,000 protesting students when he visited West Berlin in April 
1967, The demonstration which caused the most controversy took place 
two months later. On that occasion the Shah of Iran was met by slogans 
and tomatoes. Bitter fighting broke out between police and students 
resulting in the death of one student from police fire. This in tum 
provoked further demonstrations and silent marches throughout West 
Germany. It also led to allegations about the wartime records of many 
of the leading police officials and indirectly led to the fall of Social 


Democratic Mayor of West Berlin, Herr ‘Aibertz. The nationwide 
demonstrations were more surprising because the results of a survey ` 


published in Der Spiegel (June 19th, 1967) showed that the great majority 
of students have no clear, and certainly no Leftist, political orientation. 

No doubt the shooting of the student in Berlin will have helped some 
of these students to make up their minds for the S.D.S. Another incident 
which will also certainly have bolstered the S.DS. was reported in Der 
Spiegel on December 4th. It concerned the activities of the Office for the 
Protection of the Constitution or Verfassungsschutz, West Germany’s 
equivalent of the American F.B.L The Office, which appears to have 
branches in all major towns in the federal republic, attempted to recruit 
informers at Giessen University. Such informers were to be particularly 
concerned with infiltrating the S.D.S. Unfortunately for the Office its local 
official picked the wrong man. This young man, 22-year-old Ulrich Weyl, 
a member of the S.P.D. and the University Rector’s son, played along the 
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local constitution protector and then divulged the full details to the 
appropriate student and university authorities. A great deal of embarrass- 
meant fokowed.? 


The conviction of many Left-wing and liberal students that corruption 
and deceit haunt the corridors of power in Federal Germany found new 
evidence in an article in the dlustrated weekly Der Stern (January 28th). 
Wedged between Christine Kaufmann’s story of her, unhappy marriage to 
Tony Curtis and a discussion asking “Will marriage be dead tomorrow?”, 
was a short piece on President Heinrich Lübke. Although not without 
significance, the office of President in West Germany is in no way as 
powerful as that of Chancellor. As for Herr Liibke his activities are 
generally not of great news interest. Some years ago Der Splegel (November 
21st, 1964) charged Herr Lübke with being backward-looking, still living 
spiritually in the era of the battle of Langemarck (1914). Now Der Stern 
accuses him of more. Its article is something of a political bombshell. To 
understand the significance of the article it is necessary to recall certain 
allegations first made by the East Germans as long ago as 1964. They 
claimed that Heinrich Lübke had been employed in a highly responsible 
position by the building group of Schlempp, an office which was involved 
in many top secret Nazi wartime projects such as the construction of 
the V1 and V2 rocket sites. They further claimed that in that capacity he 
designed and built concentration camps to house the slave labourers used 
in construction and other work. President Lübke could not deny that he 
had a responsible position with Schlempp. Apart from anything else a 
picture, from the war, shows him quite clearly smiling with Nazi officers 
including armaments expert Major General Dr. Todt. He denied that he 
had designed any camps, claiming that blueprints bearing his signature 
were forgeries. In its report Der Stern broke the news that J. Howard 
Haring, an American handwriting expert who bas worked for such firms 
as General Motors, LB.M. and Shell, as well as for the District Attorney 
of New York, has stated his view that the signatures are not forgeries. One 
accusation remains: that Heinrich Lübke was partly responsible for the 
deaths of prisoners by forcing the pace of work. As so often in such cases 
in the past the prestige of the Federal Republic is taking a knock, a knock 
made harder by so many denials. 

1967 has been something of a turbulent year for Bonn, year one of the 
Grand Coalition. How do the two major parties see things at the end of 
their first year of partnership? Of Herr Helmut Schmidt, leader of the 
S.P.D. in the Bundestag, but not leader of the Party or member of the 
government, Der Spiegel (December 4th) wrote, “A year ago he was the 
noisiest protagonist of the Grand Coalition. Today . . . Helmut Schmidt 
plays more and more the role of a jeader of the opposition”. What has 
Jed him to change his mind? It could be sheer anger because he was not 
offered an appropriate place in the government. A former wartime officer, 


2 A similar caso at Kiel University was reported in “Der Spiegel” (January 22nd). 
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a captain of the reserve with a liking for things military, he would have 
liked the Defence Ministry. He would also probably have been satisfied 
- with Finance. His tough line towards the government could, say some 
cynical observers, be a device of the S.P.D.-leadership to keep the more _ 
militant elements in the party happy while their leaders participate in 
government. A third possibility is that Herr Schmidt, who sees himself 
as a tuture Chancellor, wishes to secure his claim to leadership of the S.P.D. 
by taking up the grievances of the many Bundestag deputies and provincial 
functionaries who have been dismayed not only by the Grand Coalition 
and its policies, but by the electoral reverses sustained by the Social 
Democratic Party in 1967. In the regional elections in Schleswig-Holstein 
the S.P.D. held its vote. But in West Berlin it lost 5 per cent of its earlier 
vote, in Rhineland-Palatinate 3.9 per cent and Lower Saxony 1.8 per cent. 
Such results strengthen the resolve of those Social Democrats who believe 
the Party must be an alternative to the C.D.U. and not merely a carbon 
copy of it. 

Meanwhile, the Christian Democratic Union, which has improved its 
position electorally compared with the S.P.D., also has its problems. The 
petty personal rivalries, Franz-Josef Strauss against Gerhard Schröder 
against Kurt Kiesinger, for instance, continue as well as arguments about 
policy. The Grand Coalition brought some new personal antagonisms. 
Inevitably there were some Christian Democratic politicians who felt they 
should not have been left out—Rainer Barzel, the C_D.U.’s Helmut Schmidt, 
was one of these. Arguments continue about the future shape and style of 
the party. Some Christian Democrats want to make it what # is not, a 
party with a mass membership—it has only about 290,000 members against , 
about 700,000 in the S.P.D—democratic structure and fundamental 
programme. Defence and foreign policy remain areas of disagreement. In 
any case the Defence Ministry has faced, during the last year, what are- 
by now its “traditional” problems, accusations about the pasts of bigh- 
ranking officers, complaints about the soldiers’ ombudsman, and rumours 
of corruption. 

West Germany had recommended Generali Albert Schnez to take over 
N.A.T.O. forces in Europe, Central Sector. Unfortunately for the General, 
one of his Wehrmacht colleagues, who had taken part in the 1944 bomb 
plot, had written a book in which he described Schnez as “a 150 per cent 
Nazi”—and worse! Apparently the Dutch raised objections to this 
appointment and the recommendation was withdrawn. Herr Hoogen, the., 
Wehrbeauftragter whose job is to look after the rights of the servicemen, 
was under attack from one of his subordinates for alleged neglect of duty 
and drunkenness. Earlier Herr Hoogen had been attacked for his wartime 
activities, This office, which some, especialy in the CD.U./CS.U., would 
üke to abolish, has lost much prestige due to the fact that Hoogen’s two 
predecessors were both forced to resign, one for alleged homosexual 
activities, the other for publicly stating that the armed forces were once 
again in danger of becoming a ‘‘state within the state”. Another cause for 
concern in the Bonn Defence Ministry has been allegations that Christian 
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Democratic politicians benefited financially from placing contracts with a 

leading Swiss firm for the HS 30 tank, a vehicle which has proved somewhat 
unreliable. This matter, which goes back some years, is now being 
investigated: Der Spiegel (November 13th) seems to believe that the 
rumours are not without foundation but it is doubtful whether the 
investigators of the Bundestag will unravel the full facts of the case. Such 
investigations of a ministry he formerly had charge of have not dampened 
the ardour of Herr Strauss, He still has a great deal to say about defence 
and foreign affairs. He retains a reputation for being a “Hawk” on these 
matters, As such he has not been too happy about the establishmem of 
relations with Rumania, and the re-establishment of redations wih 
Jugoslavia. Relations with these states, both of which have their diplomats 
in East Berlin, represent a breakdown of the old doctrine which insisted 
that any state recognising East Germany forfeited its right to relations 
with Bonn. On another matter, the U.S.-Soviet-designed nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty, Strauss jomed Chancellor Kiesinger in speaking with 
two voices. This is one of the issues causing a good deal of friction in the 
Grand Coalition. A recent poH of public opinion showed that for the first 
time there is now a majority in the Federal Republic for a recognition of 
the Oder-Neisse frontier to bring about better relations with the Eastern 
states. It is to be hoped that those in the Coalition who support such 
steps towards relaxation will take courage from this fact. 


[Dr. David Childs is Lecturer in the Department of Politics, The 
University of Nottingham.] 
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AST Germany, or the Deutsche Demokratische Republik (D.D.R.), as 
Diets orinis cited, ivan takoan ainnis an fat as moet pepo i 

the West are concerned. Except for transit journeys to Berlin, visas 
to enter the country are not freely issued; shortage of hotel accommodation 
restricts tourist traffic, and although foreigners can pass through Check- 
point Charlie for day-visits to East Berlin itseĦ, these day-permits do not 
allow access to East Germany proper. As few Westerners visit the country, 
little information about it gets out. Indeed, apart from earning a few lines 
on the Leipzig Trade Fairs, the D.D.R. only seems to make the news when 
there is a shooting incident at the Berlin Wak or some other part of the 
border between East and West. 


But now that some of the heat has gone out of the situation created by, 
the erection of the Wall in 1961, it may be a suitable moment to look at 
“the other Germany”. This I was able to do recently as a guest of the 
East German government, and although people in Britain are unlikely to 
wax passionate over the problems and policies of that country, these matters 
do, it seems to me, reopen questions, like that of German reunification, 
which are basic to the future of Europe. 


To the person who, like myse#, has been in regular contact with both 
Germanies since the war, the most striking external impression in the East 
today is of the remarkable economic progress of the last five or six years. 
True, the shops of East Berlin and Leipzig will not impress the shopper 
from West Berlin and Hamburg. But when one recaHs the situation of 
1960—and this is the comparison which the outsider, like the East Germans 
themseives, must fairly apply—one cannot but be struck by the extent of 
the urban renewal programmes and the upsurge in the production of con- 
sumer goods. In the years before the Wail went up, the East German 
economy was being remorselessly undermined by black marketeers trading 
one “hard?” West German mark for anything up to ten internationally 
valueless East German marks. To the East German state the Wall spedls 
security and the end of this exploitation: trade and currency exchanges 
are based on the parity of the East mark and the West mark, and the 
product of these measures is the demonstrable economic recovery of the 
country—achieved, as D.D.R. officials pointedly add, without the millions 
of dollars that financed the West German “Economic Miracle”. 


Despite the enormous amount of reconstruction still to be done, a five- 
day working week was recently introduced throughout East Germany, and 
on Saturdays one only finds occasional privately-owned shops open—of 
which an albeit steadily decreasing number still manage to survive alongside 
state shops and local cooperatives. The working wife is the rule, and 
creches and kindergartens take the children off the young mother’s hands 
as soon as possible, so that she can return to the task of building the new 
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Socialist Fatherland which the many public placards herald. Women drive 
the trams, for example, and work side by side with men as welders and 
paint-sprayers in shipbuilding yards. In fact, official figures for 1965 show 
that of the working population of almost 10 million (58% of the total 
population), over half were women. 


As well as symbolising for the East German government the inner security 
and national independence of the country, the Wall serves as the basis of 
the anti-West German attitudes on which the foreign policy of thé"D.D.R. 
is built. Groups of official visitors are taken to a room at the side of the 
Brandenburg Gate and given en illustrated lecture on the shootings and 
the acts of sabotage and provocation committed by West Berlin. Six 
East German borderguards have been killed, we were told, and many more 
wounded, by West German police deliberately firing across the frontier 
into East German territory. Meanwhile, just on the western side of the 
Wall, a large scoreboard glares eastwards towards the Brandenburg Gate, 
announcing: ‘Victims of the Wall—63”—and making sure that the 
communists remember #. And naturally no word is breathed in the East 
of the possibility that the Wall was built to keep the East Germans in 
rather than others out. 


I have described these conditions in a tit-for-tat, East versus West style, 
because it seems to me to reflect both the’ spirit and the letter of the 
sftuation. What is white to the one side is black to the other, and vice 
versa. There are two Germanies, and they speak with utterly different 
voices. So divergent has been the development of these two Germanies 
since 1945 that it would be quite unrealistic to imagine that the East 
Germans are living for the day when they can cast their democratic vote 
for a government in Bonn and be received into the Federal German fold. 
Nor must we forget that the flat and easily-governed plains which make up 
most of the territory of East Germany have been under some form of 
totalitarian rule since 1933, and that decades of controlled thought, or 
non-thought, have feft marks which will not disappear overnight. 


But whatever one may think of the East German regime, the only 
“national unit” to which the people in that country can feel they belong 
is the East German state. So why, ask the rulers of this state, does not 
Britain, along with the other Western governments, simply realise we are 
there and give us the official recognition due to a government which does 
quite obviously govern? 


This was the question repeatedly put by East German spokesmen to a 
British delegation of Members of Parliament, academics, and representatives 
of trade unions and cooperative movements at e conference on European 
affairs held recently in the aristocratic country house where Stalin, Truman 
and Attlee signed the Potsdam Agreement in 1945. 


Initially, as seen from the East German aide, it is a question of prestige 
and self-respect. Certain commercial and cultural benefits would no doabt 
follow. Thus the East German Department of Overseas Trade has an office 
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in London, but this office has no access to the Board of Trade; if t had, 
the present low figure of £32m. annual trade in both directions would 
certainly be raised. In the cukural field the British Council could provide: 
a forum in East Germany for English literature, art and music, and take 
official notice of visits to Britain by East German artists and musicians. 

It is, however, on the wider view that one begins to seo the real issues 
at stake. The most obvious result of recognition of the D.DR. as a 
separate state would be the creation of an unpleasant tension between us 
and the West German government; at the same time, the clearest implication 
would be that German reunification must be written off as impracticable in 
the foreseeable future. 


The West German position in this matter is a delicate one, for whatever 
Bonn officials feel they must still say in public, the mass of the West 
German people, and particularly the post-war generation born into a 
divided Germany, have in their heart of hearts resigned themselves to tho 
reality of partition. The Bonn government, however, still claims the 
responsibility to speak for the Germans in the East until they are free to 
speak for themselves, and condemnation of this West German “usurpation 
of the sole right to speak for the German people”, as the communists cati it, 
is the cornerstone of East German foreign policy. 


But the situation is changing. That bulwark of Adenauer’s foreign 
policy, the Hallstein Doctrine, which demanded the severance of diplomatic. 
links with any state that recognised the D.D.R., has collapsed. Rumania, to 
the embarrassment of the rest of the Eastern bloc, has recognised both the 
West and the East German governments, and although the immediate 
result of this has been to close the communist ranks against Bonn, economic 
self-interest may well come to induce other East European countries to 
follow Rumania’s lead. 


In 1967 there was an exchange of fetters between Herr Kiesinger, 
the West German Federal Chancellor, and Herr Stoph, Chairman of the 
East German Council of Ministers, on the question of relations between 
their two countries. Not surprisingly, it produced no results. But even 
five years ago such an exchange would have been unthinkable, and the 
time wi come when the two sides will sit down together at the same table, 
even # on opposite sides. 

However, that time is not yet here, and wo should produce a damaging 
situation—damaging to our own relations with West Germany at a time 
when we need her goodwill, and damaging to the Western Alliance—# we 
were to give unilateral recognition to the DDR. or to bring pressure on 
West Germany to do so. Of course, # one desires, or even expects, tho 
dissolution of the Western Alliance—as the East Germans, like all the 
communist countries, do (General de Gaulle’s visit to Poland fast year was 
grist to their mil); and if one fears the re-emergence in West Germany 
of mrilitarism and the more unpleasant manifestations of monopoly 
capitalism—again, as the East Germans do; then one will regard official 
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recognition of the D.D.R. as a natural step. But one must not be in any 
doubt, one way or the other, about the consequences of one’s stand. 


Many people, both in the East and the West, and urged by very different 
motives, see in the division of Germany the best way of ensuring peace in 
Europe. When, at the recent Anglo-East German conference in Potsdam, 
e point was reached at which East German virulence against the Bonn 
government made it difficult to see how useful discussion could continue, a 
member of the British delegation, with both Germanies in mind, muttered: 
“We need to liberate them from themselves”. 

Perhaps it sounds a cynically patronising remark, and to talk of 
“liberating” people who may not want to be “liberated” may in any case 
have a ring of mischievous interference about it, Yet so incompatible have 
the attitudes of the two Germanies become, and so eet are the rival regimes 
on discrediting each other, that the outsider who concems himse with 
their problems—which is to say, with the problems of Europe—cannot 
but feel that the only possible policy at present is a contmuance of their 
agreed enmity. 


(Dr. Taylor is Professor of German in the School of European Studies, 
University of Sussex] 
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LAW COMMENTARY 
MISREPRESENTATION ACT, 1967 
by Lord Meston - 


CTS of Parliament are passed with such speed and in such numbezs 
A\ owasays that itis diftenlt to keep up with them and all the changes 
which they make in the law. 

An example of this is to be found in the Misrepresentation Act, 1967. 

Under the previous law if a man was induced to enter into a contract, 
such as a contract of sale, by means of a misrepresentation by the vendor, 
there were two remedies open to him. He could rescind the contract, but 
only if it had not been formed; and he was entitled to damages if, but 
only if, he could prove that the representation was made fraudulently. 

The 1967 Act extends the injured party’s right to rescind a contract 
induced by innocent misrepresentation. It confers on such a party a right 
to recover damages where the misrepresentation was made negligently and 
has caused him loss. It empowers the Court to award damages instead of 
ordering rescission of the contract. It limits a party’s right to exclude by 
contract his liability for misrepresentation. And finally, it amends the Sale 
of Goods Act, 1893, so as to extend the buyer’s right to reject goods which 
do not conform with the contract. 

As-to the right to rescind, the former rule was that # “A” entered into 
a contract with “B” as a result of a statement made by “B” which was 
untrue, but was not made a term of the contract, then once the contract 
had been executed, “A” was bound by it unless he could prove that “B” 
had made the statement fraudulently, that is to say, knowing it to be 
untrue. 

However, the Misrepresentation Act, 1967, provides that rescission of 
the contract is not barred by the subsequent incorporation of the mis- 
Tepresentation in the contract; and, likewise, rescission is not barred by 
the performance of the contract. Thus # a buyer does not discover the 
mechanical defects in a lorry, until after the execution of the contract by 
the delivery of the lorry or container, the remedy of rescission may stil 
be open to him. . 

The right to rescind will exist even after the conveyance of land and the 
éxecution of a lease. This is indeed a profound alteration to the previous 
law on the subject. 

As above indicated, in the past, the victim of a misrepresentation had 
no right to recover damages for consequential losses unless the mis- 
representation was either incorporated in the contract as a term or was 
made fraudulently. However, the 1967 Act enables a person who suffers 
joss by being induced to enter into a contract by a misrepresentation made 
by another party to the contract to recover damages. But it is a defence 
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to the party making the misrepresentation to prove (the burden being on 
him) that he believed the misrepresentation to be true and that his belief 
was founded on reasonable grounds. 


But t might be unduly severe to order the rescission of a contract where 
damages would afford adequate compensation to the victim of an innoceat 
misrepresemtation, whether it was made negligently or not. In this 
connection the 1967 Act expressly provides that the Court “‘may declare 
the contract subsisting and award damages in lieu of rescission, # of 
the opinion that it would be equitable to do so, having regard to the nature 
of the misrepresemtation and the loss that would be caused by it # the 
contract were upheld, as well as to the joss that rescission would cause 
to the other party”. 

And now as to the exclusion of liability. In the past the representor was 
entirely free to exclude any liability for misrepresentation by inserting a 
term in the contract to that effect. However, the 1967 Act renders void 
any contractual provision excluding or limiting liability for misrepresentation 
uniess the Court before which any proceedings arising out of the contract 
are brought decides that the provision is fair and reasonable in the 
circumstances of the case. This exception, made at the request of the 
Confederation of British Industries, is intended to provide for major 
transactions entered into after detailed negotiations between parties of 
equal bargaining strength. 

The amendments made to the Sale of Goods Act 1893, should be noted. 
Their effect is briefly, prima facie, the buyer of goods will not lose his 
right to reject them for a breach of condition until he has had a reasonable 
opportunxy to examine them, notwithstanding that they were specific 
goods the property of which was transferred to him on completion of the 
contract, or that he has dealt with them before the opportunity for 
examination arose. 

Even the act of the buyer inconsistent with the ownership of the seller as, 
for example, putting the goods up for re-sale, will not preclude the remedy 
of rescission if a reasonable opportunity to examine has not occurred. This 
new relaxation will keep materially in the case of sealed containers. Another 
case is that of negotiable instruments which frequently arrive some time 
before the goods arrive in dock. Rescission will remain open until the 
buyer has had a reasonable opportunity of examining the goods on arrival. 

What is meant by the reasonable opportunity to examine the goods? 

Take the common case of the sale of a sécond-hand motor car. There 
may have been misrepresenmtations as to the general state of the engine, 
the mileage clearly covered by the vehicle, the speed and petrol consumption 
and various other items. Matters of this description may be expected to 
come to light fairly soon after taking delivery, and therefore the person to 
whom the misrepresentation was made will probably be expected to seek 
rescission fairly quickly. 

Without wishing unduly to take the side of the person who makes 
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misrepresentations in disposing of a second-hand motor car, it is only 
fair that he should be advised as to the faults which the buyer has 
discovered within a reasonably short time. Delay may be construed against 
the buyer as affirmation or’ acceptance of the vehicle with all its faults. 

In regard to the sale of land and houses the change in the law disturbs 
all our old ideas on this subject. In the past there was a maximum that 
the buyer had to look out for himself—caveut emptor—iet the buyer beware. 
He ought not to rely on what the seller told him; he ought to inspect the 
property himseH. If he relied on any particular term he ought to have it 
embodied in a contract, because otherwise he had no remedy unless he 
could prove fraud. 

Now the position is virtually the other way round. It is for the seller 
of the property to beware. If he makes a statement to induce a person to 
buy some property, let him (the seller) beware. The seller must take good 
care to see that his statement is true. If he does not, he may find himself 
liable in damages and indeed to have the whole comtract set aside. 


For example, before the contract is entered into the seller may have 
said in conversation to the buyer “the roof is in good condition—never 
a drop of rain comes through”. The contract is then entered into and 
if the roof happens to be leaky and suffering from dry rot, although the 
seller knew nothing about it and made his representation innocemly, that 
is now a ground under the 1967 Act for the rescission of the contract. 

What do you advise a person seing his house to say GÊ at all) to the 
proposed purchaser. Do you agree that a seller should do one of two 
things, namely :— 

(1) say nothing. This is frequently the best policy in life but is seldom 
exercised. 


(2) say to the proposed purchaser—“I will give you and your surveyors 
every opportunity to look over and examine the house”. 

In other words let the purchaser find out for himself whether there are 
any tiles missing from the roof and any dry rot in the timbers, but say not 
a word on the subject. 

Finally what about the estate agent who has referred to a property as 
“this desirable residence”. This description is considered by the purchaser 
to amount to a misrepresentation. It is submitted that the above observation 
of an estate agent amounts to no more than what lawyers call a “puff”, 
and is not a concrete statement of fact or even of opinion. If the estate 
agent says no more he may well avoid the implications of the Mis- 
representation Act, 1967. 
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BRITISH POLITICAL CULTURE 

by R. J. C. Preece 


HE British political system is usually regarded as the paradigm of 

stable representative government and some modern political scientists 

have analysed this in terms of the homogeneity of British political 
culture. Positive attitude, belief and emotion responses to the political 
system have been expressed consistently by a relatively large proportion of 
the British population in their political behaviour and few significant 
differences have been expressed by the various ethnic, language, religious 
“and class groups. England solved most of her state—and nation-building 
problems between the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries; and the 
gradualness and completeness of the extension of the franchise in Britain 
between the early nineteenth and twentieth centuries, together with Tory 
nineteenth century and Liberal and Labour twentieth century waare 
policies, have helped satisfy the demands on, and have until recently 
increased support for, the British political system. Britain’s insularity, 
her freedom from invasion since the eleventh century, her history of 
successful international involvement, and England’s early development of 
an Unitary state with a relatively autonomous, polity-oriented bureaucracy, 
have all contributed towards Britain’s polttico-cultural unity as, indeed, 
bas the relative unimportance of ethnic, religious and language groups as 
politico-culturally divisive faciors, but this is only the other side of the 


, same coin. 


Wales and Scotland, have, of course, always remained distinct national 
entities and attempts have been continually made to keep their cultural 
identities within the British state and to avoid domination by London, but 
these conflicts have been kept on most occasions within the rules of the 
game. Only in Ireland’s case has religion proved an insuperable barrier 
to homogeneous political developmemt in Britain and here it was also an 
extra-insular problem. Ireland was never fully part of “the system” and 
her refusal to play the conflict game by the accepted rules resulted 
ultimately in her being given her own chess-board. Few serious attempts 
were made by the other groups either to have their own boards or to 
change the rules. Thus mainland Britain maintained her stability because 
the conflicting sub-cultures at least accepted the available structural means 
of resolving differences. 

With such a relatively homogenous political culture and with consider- 
able system support, even the class conflicts from the mid nineteenth century 
through the 1930s failed to disturb the basic stability of the political 
system and thus the British constitution, never fully deprived of any of 
its historical elements, is, in the second-half of the twentieth century, a 
curious mixture of aristocratic privilege, bourgeois liberalism and state 
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capitalism within a nominafly democratic structure. The gradual acceptance 
by all social classes of the advantages of being British in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, the rising living standards of the working 
classes, especially since the second world war, together with increased 
education in the values of the dominant culture and increased subjection 
to the influence of mass media (which have, of course, remained in the 
hands of those who accept the rules) has resulted, if not in a classless 
society, at least in a superficial consensus situation in which the responses 
of the political parties have been, of electoral necessity, directed ‘to the” 
dower middle class with which the working classes partly identify them- 
selves and to which the workers partly aspire. Consensus politics has 
thus led to a situation in which the dominant parties may be differentiated 
neither by ideology nor by principle but only in terms of policies, the 
execution of which is subject to any British government’s economic (not 
fiscal) impotence. Politics in Britain has thus become, as it long has been 
in the United States, little more than a complex system of interest 
articulation and aggregation with comparatively little evidence of any 
underlying value system other than those expressed in the rules of the 
game, with the consequence that the values of society have become as 
individualistic and pragmatic as those of the rulers. The apotheosis of 
such a system finds the size of the financial, organisational and status assets. 
of the interest group as the only factors relevant to the government’s 
function as distributor of resources. 


Britain and the U.S.A. are, of course, not the only states to have 
developed to static systems of consensus politics in the post war world. 
Both Austria and West Germany were changed by defeat, allied tutelage 
and the desire to create state unity and were thus stimulated to re-build 
an unifying political system from pre-war fragmentary political cultures in 
states with limited sub-system autonomy. Formal agreement on the rules 
of the new political game was the consequence of the quest for security, 
and consensus politics developed rapidly in both states. A grand coalition 
with almost no opposition ruled in Austria for twenty years and West 
Germany has witnessed the gradual convergence of such formerly opposed 
elements as Christian Democracy and Democratic Socialism through the 
1959 S.P.D. Godesberg Programme and the increasing tolerance of the 
Catholic Church, leading to the present grand coalition. However, the 
subsumption of the vastty—if decreasingly—differing sub-culture groups 
within a basically two party system thas failed in both states to eradicate 
these essemtially divisive groupings, as is evidenced in Austria by the 
eventual demise of the grand coalition under considerable pressure from 
both left and right, and as is seen clearly by the rise of the NPD. in West 
Germany. This expression of anti-system culturel fragmentation is clearly 
only beginning to develop in both states and is still masked by election 
resuks but it is largely a result of the consensus itself. The antagonisms, 
formerly conducted by autonomous cultural groups and more recently 
expressed as a part of the battle between two major conflicting groups, 
have found no outlet in the consensus situation and are now directed 
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against the consensus itself. These election results have shown until 
recently an ever increasing proportion of votes being cast for the two 
major parties—partly from the influence of mass media, partly from the 
improved economic situation and partly from the desire not to waste a vote, 
But the decline of the Ruhr coal industry, the general increase in European 
unemployment and now France’s fiscal juggling ail suggest that the western 
world has still considerable economic problems to face and on each 
occasion that a crack appears in the edifice we are confronted with anti- 
system fragmentation (witness, for example, the rise and fall of the 
Poujadist movement in France) which is destructive of political stability. 
Lack of system support in Belgium has been evidenced by the transfer 
of economic power from Wallonia to Flanders in recent years, with its 
resultant ethnic antagonisms, and has shown how unsuited the Belgian 
political system is for the government of such distinct ethnic groups in 
times of economic difficulties. Switzerland, on the other hand, is able to 
maintain her stability partly because of the decentralisation of power in the 
federal system but mainly because # is not economically worthwhile for the 
conflicting ethnic groups to transfer their allegiance. It is, however, 
indicative that on those occasions when Switzerland has been closest to 
disintegration nationalist groups have predominated in the neighbouring 
states and Switzerland’s economy has compered relatively unfavourably. 

Tho inherent stability of the British political system and the history of 
a relatively homogeneous potitical cuKure may suggest that Britain does 
not face the same anti-system problems or tendencies to fragmentation. 
However, a history of disproportionately strong Liberal support in Wales 
and Scotland, middle class Labour support in Wales and working class 
Conservative support in Northern Ireland indicates the extent of the 
cultural differences in the non-English ethnic groups, and in the first two 
cases possibly also the extent of latent anti-system sentiment, hitherto 
expressed through the rues of the game. Similarly, G. A. Almond’s and 
S. Verba’s finding (in the Civic Culture, Princeton, 1963, p. 64) that only 
46 per cent of the British population expressed pride in their governmental 
and political institutions, compared with 85 per cent in the USA. (but 
only 3 pec cent in Italy!), suggests that the apparent system support is 
little more than a superficial reflection of the past. ‘Again the two 1967 
nationalist party by-election victories, compared with the 23 Plaid Cymru 
candidates’ average 8.4 per cent and the 15 Scottish Nationalists’ average 
8.2 per cent in 1964, suggest a growing alienation, as does the low turnout 
and the relatively high vote for “hopeless” candidates in English 
constituency by-elections, even though one would not, of course, expect 
similar voting behaviour in a general election. Incipient alienation is also 
evidenced by the considerably greater anti-government by-election swings 
since the second half of the fifties. 

Much of the immediate British situation can, of course, be explained as a 
response of the electorate to Labour’s failure to solve Britain’s economic 
problems and a refusal to accept Edward Heath as a suitable alternative 
to Harold Wilson, but the gradual increase in the Nationalist vote since the 
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fifties, the lower electoral participation amongst the young, the development 
of such extra-system movements as the Underground, and advice given by 
newspapers on how to beat the Breathalyser law, suggest that this is a 
symptom of the alienation rather than a cause of it. 

If Britain, is, then, facing some threats to her political equilibrium through 
decreasing system support and cultural fragmentation what further develop- 
ments would we expect? Initially a rise in the nationalist vote, support for 
“non-system” candidates and an overall decrease in the poll, especially 
among the under 30s, at the next general election could be forecast. This 
in itse would, of course, indicate no more than dissatisfaction with 
Britain’s economic and international position, but developments from this 
could be more startling. The high British working-class Conservative vote 
(sometimes as high as 40 per cent) hints at its middle-class aspirational 
characteristics and a consequent lack of class consciousness. In other words 
the British working classes have a tendency to suppor the causes more 
commonly associated with the lower middle class, and at the moment we 
are finding the dominant economic groups expressing their dissatisfaction 
with “the inefficiency of the democratic system and the lack of freedom 
in modem Britain”—slogans most appealing to the lower middle class. 
Indeed, the fact that nearly all political arguments are now conducted 
around the catchword “freedom” and not “equality” indicates the middle 
class dominance not only over the system but over the working classes as 
well. Greater economic freedom and government by specialists (witness 
the outcry against Barbara Castle for not being a motorist}—in short, 
efficiency—seem the most prevalent trends in political thought. Thus, the 
decreasing regard for democracy—though probably not for its name— 
amongst large sectors of the population and amongst the industrial leaders 
is tending towards an alliance whose major concern will be for the economic 
development of the country and for the most efficient system to conduct 
it, at the expense both of social reform and the distribution of wealth. 
Whether such a development would create a temporary oppositional unity 
amongst the trade unions and the leftist parties can only be guessed at but 
Britain would certainly find hersek in the midst of both ethnic and class 
conscious fragmentation. 

Clearly the continued homogeneity of British political culture cannot 
be taken for granted. 


[R. J. C. Preece, a Lecturer in Politics at the University of Leicester, 
has recently finished his second book on politics, entitled German State 
Elections, to be published by Longmans in 1968.] 

xX 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS SINCE 1830 


by Steven Panteli 


N the course of this article I shall firstly, give an account of the disputes 

between Lords and Commons in the 19%h cemtury, secondly, explain 

why the powers of the House of Lords were curtailed in 1911 and 
1949 (and who knows, they might even be more curtailed in 1968!) and 
thirdly, comment on the “necessity” of a Second Chamber 

The first and most important measure that aroused the feelings of both 
Houses of Parliament was the Reform Bill, which the Whig Administration 
under Lord Grey was willing to sponsor in 1830. The Bill, which, apart 
from other provisions wanted to increase the electorate, was thrown out 
by the House of Commons on e resolution proposed in the committee 
stage by the Tory, General Gascoyne, that the number of members for 
f ought not to be diminished. After the Whigs’ triumph in the 
general eiection, it was rejected by the Lords on 7th October 1831 by a 
majority of 41—actual voting was 199 to 158—which in itself, according 
to Sir Erskine May was “ʻa great event in history”. 

This action by the Lords of rejecting the Bill resulted in riots and arson 
throughout the country, with mobs in streets insuing the King and 
“hunting” Peers. But the “battle” between the two Chambers was doomed 
to continue, The Cabinet Ministers insisted that they would not resign 
' and announced that they would persevere with “their BHI”. On 20th 
October, Parliament was prorogued, and after a short interval of excitement, 
turbulence and danger, met again on 6th December. A third Reform Bill was 
immediately brought in, changed in many respects, and much improved 
by reason of the recent census, and other statistical investigations. Amongst 
the changes, the total number of members was no longer proposed to be 
reduced. Consequently, on 18th December it was read a second time by a 
majority of 162, passed the Commons by 116 on 23rd March 1832, and 
was sent up to the Lords. 

I must stress that these concessions, embodied in the third Reform Bill, 
were intended partly to win over those Peers who did not want to continue 

in a conflict likely to produce even civil war. The Lords were now 
talking of radically amending the Bil, and it was the disfranchisement of’ 

issue that troubled them most. Thus, at the first vote of the 
Peers when the BiH was in committees, the consideration of the disfranchising 
clauses was postponed, by a majority of 35. Hence, the Government fearing 
a second defeat at the hands of the Lords, decided to ask the King to 
create enough Peers—50 or more—to “force” the Bill through, or accept 
his Ministers’ resignations, William IV preferred the latter and on 9th 
May Grey resigned. The King then sent for the Duke of Wellington—the 
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main stumbling block to the extension of the franchise—to form an Anti- 
Reformers’ Government: but the Duke’s attempts to form an Administra- 
tion proved futile and efter a week of vain effort he reluctantly relinquished 
the task. The King, with his reputation now tarnished, called back Grey 
and after much hesxation he consented to Grey’s demand to create enough 
Peers, # the need arose, to force the Bill through the Lords. Grace E. 
Thompson, the King’s biographer says: ‘Ho hoped the threat would be 
enough; he hoped the Tories would see that further opposition would be ' 
useless and dangerous, and that they would withdraw gracefuHy from their 
impossible position”! That was exactly what was needed, for, with this 
letter in his pocket, Grey drove the BiH through easily, and was passed 
by the Lords on 4th June 1832 with a majority of 84. Voting was 106 for 
and 22 against and the list of non-contents included the Duke of Newcastle, 
Earl Mansfield, and Barons Carrington, Carteret and Wikoughby De Broke. 
In short, the Reform Bill was passed because the “band” of the Duke of 
Wellington preferred to abstain. 

When analysing the conflict of the two Chambers over the Reform BiH, 
a few interesting points emerge. Firstly, the threat to create Peers had 
done its work. Rather than see their Chamber flooded by others the Lords 
abstained and thus allowed the Bill to pass. It must be stressed that the 
threatened creation of Peers was denounced at the time by the Conservative . 
Party en masse and the Duke of Welington voicing their discontent, said 
that “it was an unconstitutional exercise of the prerogative”. The threat 
was to prove just as effective in 1911 when the Lords’ powers were 
drastically restricted. Secondly, by sweeping away 143 seats from the 
rotten boroughs, and giving representation to new centres of industry, 
the Reform Act greatly changed the position of the House of Lords, not 
by lessening its power, but, by changing the composition of the House of 
Commons thereby opening a door to conflicts between the two bodies. 
In the pre-1832 unreformed Parliaments, the Lords and Commons were 
in general accord, because both were controlled by a territorial aristocracy 
whose chief members were Peers. Hence, the Reform Act drew attention 
to the fact that an hereditary body, however great the personal influence 
of its members, could not in 19th century England be the equal incorporate 
authority of a representative Chamber. It can be surmised, therefore, that 
the House of Lords after 1832 tended to decline trom the position of a 
co-ordinate legislative power and to become simply a revising and suspend- 
ing House, altering and modifying bills sent up from the Commons, rejecting 
them whenever the mind of the nation was not thoroughly made up in 
their favour, but yielding to the national will whenever unequivocally 
expressed. Thus, after 1832 we witness the re-birth of public opinion. As 
this struggle demonstrated, the people could sway either House when the 
situation demanded it. 

Hence an era of conflict between the two Chambers was inaugurated. The 
Lords went on to oppose Bribery and Corruption measures advocated by 


1 The Patriot King. The Life of William IV. 1932. Page 258. 
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the elected Chamber. No wonder that the Parliament elected in 1841 was 
nicknamed the “Bribery Parliament”, for, after the passing of the Reform 
Act, the House of Commons sent up bills to the House of Lords dis- 
franchising the corrupt boroughs, and all that the latter body did was to 
reject them en masse. For instance, in 1836 the Commons tried to 
disfranchise the notoriously corrupt borough of Stafford. This, they thought . 
would have served as an example. In this borough it was found that direct 
bribery and wholesale treating prevailed to a frightful extent. Yet when 
the Lords received the Bill, it was thrown out by 55 votes to 4 on 29th 
July 1836. 

With regard to parliamentary reform in the 19th century, two important 
measures need special mention; firstly, the Elections (Parliamentary and 
Municipal) Bill of 1871 and secondly, the Franchise Bill of 1884. The 
former conflict over the secret ballot, together with the Lords’ obstruction 
of the various Bribery and Corruption Bills, was to prove that the House 
of Lords opposed aH attempts to purify the franchise from abuse and 
corruption. On 8th August 1871, the Bill passed its third reading in the 
Commons and was sent up to the Lords, where it was introduced on the 
same day by the Marquess of Ripon. Two days later, the Marquess of 
Ripon, in rising to move that the Bill be now read the second time, repeated 
that the object of the Bill was to redress the evils at parliamentary and 
municipal elections, by the adoption of the system of vote by ballot. 
However, the Earl of Shaftesbury, as he had vowed two days earlier, suc- 
ceeded, by a vote of 97 to 48, in his attempt to postpone the consideration of 
the BiH. Hence the Bil was rejected by the Lords on ‘10th August 1871. This 
precipitated an autumnal agitation against the Upper Chamber, and in 
effect, stimulated popular insistence in favour of the measure. It was re- 
introduced in 1872 and firally read a third time at the end of May, and it 
was passed by the Lords—admittedly with important amendments—in the 
following month. Thus, with the passage of the Ballot Bill, the age-long 
practice of public voting came to an end, though bribery and intimidation 
were not totaly eliminated as the framers of the Bill expected. f 

Tho 1884 Franchise BiH proved to be ono of the greatest “struggles for 
power” between the two Houses. Had it not been for the Queen’s timely 
intervention, the Bill would not have passed the Lords. The Bill, which 
amongst other things wanted to give the vote to the agricultural workers 
(the 1832 Reform Act gave the vote to the upper middle classes whilst the 
1867 Act enfranchised the working classes of the towns) was introduced 
by Gladstone on 28th February 1884. On 7th April, the Franchise Bill 
was read a second time, gaining an overwhelming majority of 340 against 
210. On the third reading, opposition disappeared from the House, and 
on Gladstone’s prompt initiative it was placed on record in the journals 
that the Bill had been carried by a unanimous verdict. But, when the Bill 
went to the House of Lords, they, with majorities first of 59 and then of 
50, put what Gladstone mildly called “an effectual stoppage on the BiH”; 
in other words, they threw it out. The climax of the situation was not 
reached until the Queen came to the rescue. It was Gladstone who, in a 
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memorandum to the Queen, alarmed her by drawing her attention to the ~ 
possible results of a movemem for organic change in the Upper House if 
the Lords continued in their resistance. As a result, Queen Victoria in 
October wrote, first to Gladstone and then to Lord Salisbury, and urged an 
exchange of views between the leadership of both parties. 

Consequently, the autumn session, which opened on 23rd October, served 
in full earnest as the negotiation period. Proposals, counter-proposals and 
amendments were debated and discussed and compromises were ready io 
hand. After a serious deadlock over the Redistribution of Seats Bill, which | 
the Conservatives wanted before they consented to the Franchise Bill, a 
new device was hit upon which actually saved the situation. The device 
was simply this: that the redistribution proposals of the Government were 
to be privately shown to the Opposition leaders before the Franchise BiH 
had left the hands of the Lords; that they were to be discussed by them 
with the representatives of the Government; and that # an agreement was 
arrived at, the Franchise Bill could be at once made law and a Redistribution 
BiH on the agreed lines introduced in the succeeding year. This is in fact 
what happened: the Franchise Bill passed in 1884, and a Redistribution of 
Seats Bill passed in 1885. Thanks to the good offices of Queen Victoria 
the compromise meant that the Conservatives would be secured from the 
danger of a general election on the extended franchise in the ald con- 
stituencies, and the Liberals from that of being obliged, as the price of the 
Franchise Bill, to consent to objectionable alterations in their scheme of 
redistribution. 

Thus, when it came to reforming the parliamentary system, the Lords 
proved hostile. They maintained that the status quo, which meant that 
they should have practically aH the power in the state, must be upheld. 
And, as regards Irish affairs, the House of Lords, true to the spirit of the 
Chamber, proved as reactionary as ever. They blocked without mercy both 
land, religious and administrative reforms. The British Empire, they held, 
must not be aHowed to disintegrate. Thus, any attempt to give independence 
to Ireland was quickly and efficiently repelled by them. It was over the 
Home Rule for Ireland issue that the relations between the two Houses 
wero further embittered, and proved in the end irreconcilable. In short, 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill was first rejected by the Commons in 1886 
and then by the Lords in 1893; the Liberal Party was split in 1894; and the 
constitution would have been near breaking point by 1914 had not the War 
“imtervened”. To say that the great catastrophe of the War “saved” Britain 
from an even greater disaster—that is from Civil War—is not very far 
from the truth. From the 1880s and up to 1922 Home Rule stood out as 
one of the main issues of controversy in British politics. Lack of space 
does not allow me to deal with the Irish controversies in detai. 

With regards to Ecclesiastical affairs the Lords once more proved 
troublesome. The Upper Chamber, being composed almost entirely of the 
landed interest who were devoted Anglicans, opposed all moves which 
lessened the power of the Protestant Order. The long-continued struggle for 
Religious Equality affords another proof of the obstinacy of the Peers in 
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the maintenance of privilege and restriction. Laws passed by the Commons 
in favour of Catholics, Jews or Noncomformists were shamefully thrown 
out by the Lords. The record of the Upper Chamber regarding religious 
reform is equaHy deplorable, both in Britain and in Ireland, with this sale 
distinction: that whilst in Ireland they encouraged injustice to Catholics, 
in Britain Dissenters and the Jews felt the brunt of their power. In short, 
we can say that the Lords have been strenuous supporters of the statutes 
which penalised men for their religious beliefs. For instance, the reason 
they gave when in 1835 they refused to allow Nonconformists to enter 
Universities, was that their admittance would “‘poison the wells of religion 
and virtue”. 

Obviously, apart from Parliamentary, Religious and Irish conflicts there 
were a host of miscellaneous ones. Some activated great controversies. 
Such disputes over the Army, Law, Land, Municipalities and Social 
Legislation, occurred with great rapidity, always when a non-Conservative 
Government was in power and, nearly always, the Peers showed by their 
actions that they were bent upon guarding and maintaining their own 
class interests. 

The same picture emerges from the early years of the 20th century. The 
Lords opposed the contentious measures of non-Conservative Governments 
and acquiesced when a Conservative Government was in power. Hence 
the argument that when the Conservatives are in power Britain has a single 
Chamber Government and when the Conservatives are not in power we 
have a two Chamber Government. 

The Liberals came to power in 1906. The final figures showed the 
biggest dandslide in British electoral history since 1832 when the 
Conservatives suffered their other memorable defeat at the poils. The 
Conservatives and of course the House of Lords (which has been described 
as being more conservative than the Conservative Party itself) were bitter 
and humiliated; they caHed the Liberal victory a freak and said that the 
Se E Many 
prominent Conservatives lost their seats including their leader A. J. 
Balfour. It was he who in a speech at Nottingham on 15th January 1906 
said that “the great Unionist Party should still control, whether in power 
or in opposition, the destinies of this Great Empire”. This statement was 
interpreted, especially by H. H. Asquith, as a call to the House of Lords 
to nullify the electors’ verdict. Asquith, who became Prime Minister in 
1908, said that the sole remnant of power remaining for the Conservatives 
was the other House, and he foresaw great struggles in the near future 
between Lords and Commons. Great clashes did in fact occur with great 
rapidity. Arthur Ponsonby M.P., explains: “New social reforms were now 
undertaken with vigour and determination. Education, Land, Licensing, 
and the beginnings of further electoral reform each had its turn. The 
Church, the Landed interest, and the Liquor interest, all aristocratic 
concerns—though the last has a strong flavour of the plutocracy about it— 
found that their privileges and pockets were being attacked. The last 
barrier which had kept them sheltered from the masses was to be broken 
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down. The power of Trade Unions was to be extended, the hours of labour 
to be reduced, small holdings created, land valued, plural voting abolished, 
and a fairer share of the burden of taxation placed on the shoulders of 
those best able to bear #. Surely this was revolution! In their despair 
they turned to the guardians of property in the Second Chamber to act as 
their champions. The Lords set to work at once and used their veto with 
unsparing hands. Each session they rejected some of the principal Bills 
that were introduced. A deadlock was created by their death-struggle with 
the Commons, and for a time they thought they had triumphed”? ` 
Thus tho Lords either rejected or mutilated Liberal measures. 


The final crunch came in 1909 when they rejected Lloyd George’s 
People’s Budget. After two elections in 1910 in which the Conservatiyes 
gained ground the Parliament Act was passed. Under its provisions the 
Lords could do no more than prevent a bill from passing for three sessions 
(or two years approximately) and they could hold up a Money Bill for 
only about a month. Thus, the Act was an important constitutional 
innovation, for it introduced a new element of statutory definition of the 
relationships between Lords and Commons. 

However, after 1922, the Liberal Party faded away. Some people assumed 
that this meant the end of conflicts between the two Chambers. This was 
not to be because many of the policies of the newly emergent Labour 
Panty were repugnant to the interests of the Conservative Party and hence 
of the House of Lords. The same pattern was to be repeated; ie. the 
Lords opposing the Commons only when a non-Conservative Government 
was in power. Before 1914 it was the Liberals; after 1922 the Labour 
Party was to be the sufferer. And when Labour after 1945 introduced some 
of their controversial measures, such as the Steel Nationalisation Bill, the 
House of Lords through its resistance necessitated the passage of the 
second Parliament Bill in 1949 which curtailed its power of delay from 
two years to one year. The net result, therefore, of the Lords versus Labour 
conflict was that the ‘‘wings of the Lords” were further clipped. 

Our third point, that of the ‘‘necessity” of a Second Chamber, is clear- 
cut. Because of the functions which the House of Lords performs, I 
consider its continuance a necessity provided that its hereditary element is 
abolished. Firstly, it examines and revises bills brought from the Commons, 
a function which has become more necessary since, on many occasions, the 
House of Commons has been obliged to act under special rules limiting 
debate. Secondly, it initiates bills dealing with subjects of a comparatively 
non-controversial character, which may have an easier passage through the 
House of Commons if they have been fully discussed and put into a well- 
considered shape before being submitted to the Commons. Thirdly, the 
Lords conduct full and free discussion of large and important questions 
such as those of foreign policy, religion and leisure, at times when the 
House of Commons is so occupied that it cannot find sufficient time for 


2 The Decline of the Aristocracy. 1912. Pages 108-109. 
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them. Such discussions may often be afl the more useful if conducted in an 
‘assembly whose debates and divisions do not involve the fate of the 
Executive Government. Sir Dingle Foot Q.C, M.P. in answering the 
question ‘‘should there be a second Chamber?” gave an emphatic “Yes”. 
He went on to say: “Even if its procedure is drastically reformed, the 
House of Commons will always be the slave of its own timetable, There 
never will be enough time for all the subjects which ought to be debated 
or ail the views which ought to be expressed. Even with its present 
imperfections the House of Lords goes some way to remedy the situation. 
Tt can and does discuss matters of public interest which, for reasons of 
time, are not immediately ventilated in the Commons. Moreover Party 
discipline is less effective in the Lords. To abolish the Second Chamber 
would give the Executive increased immunity from Parliamentary super- 
vision and enhance the authority of the Party machines. Both results would 
obviously be deplorable”.® 

Controversy reigns, not so much upon the existence of the Second 
Chamber as upon its composition. I find it deplorable that anyone should 
have a seat in the House of Lords by virtue of birth. Clearly the hereditary 
element needs to be abolished and the quicker the better. It was heartening 
to read therefore in the Queen’s Speech at the opening of Parliament on 
31st October 1967 that: “Legislation will be introduced to reduce the 
powers of the House of Lords and to eliminate its present hereditary basis, 
thereby enablmg it to develop within the framework of a modem 
Parliamentary System. My Government are prepared to enter into 
consultations appropriate to a constitutional change of such importance’’.* 

Hence provided the composition of the House of Lords is reformed I seo 
no reason why the Upper Chamber should be abolished. If its membership 
is akered to the satisfaction of all parties the House of Lords would, I 
think, treat all Governments on their merits and not “work with” the 
Conservatives and “fight with” the Labour and Liberal Parties. If that 
becomes a reality, then, to curtail the delaying powers of the House of 
' Lords even further would be a grave mistake. 


3 The Times. 13 November, 
í Parliamentary Debates Ciena Volume 753. Page 7. 
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THE END OF THE BOOK 
Shades of Amber. Kennedy Trevaskis. Hutchinson. 50s. 

My first sight of Aden was in 1930 when it was part of the Indian Empire and a 
trading and coaling port. It did not look inviting, being bare and arid, but I was told 
that those stationed there liked it. This book traces the British connection with 
Aden and the nelghbouring mainland of South Arabia from 1951, when the author 
first went to the latter as a political officer, to the dismal present when the British 
flag has been hauled down. The author became High Commissioner and his book is 
compulsory reading for those who wish to learn how the end of British rule came 
to the Middle East; how came, indeed, the end of Empire, the end not of a chapter 
but of a book. 

The process of decay was hastened by many circumstances but by two in parti- 
cular; first by the determination of President Nasser not merely to get the British 
out of the Middle East but to take our place as rulers and secondly by the building 
of the great British Petroleum refinery in Aden after the difficulties at Abadan. The 
coming of the refinery led to comparative prosperity and to the creation for the first 
time of an industrial proletariat, mostly Yemenis, without tribal loyalties. 

I was interested to read the Author's view that, “by granting Aden early self- 
government with the prospect of independence, when a federation of the hinterland 
states had come into being and when the two had agreed to unite we could, I be- 
lieved, have solved it (the problem) then and there”. Some years later, on the 31st 
August 1962, I said much the same publicly; in fact, I said, “This is not the time to 
federate the Colony of Aden with the surrounding Emirates. Aden should become 
self-governing first, so that it can determine its own future”. Lord Gladwyn, in the 
House of Lords on the 17th July 1967, recalled these words and added: “In the 
light of hindsight, these were obviously words of great wisdom”. Whether they were 
or not, they were not heeded. 

The author writes: “It was ironic after years of Conservative hesitation to take 
what I believed to be the right road a Labour Colonial Secretary should decide to 
change course and take what I thought to be the wrong one after barely two months 
in office’. And so the sad story, like some Greek tragedy, dragged its course in- 
exorably to the end, an end described by the author as “lives lost, bodies maimed, 
millions of pounds expended and, at the end, humiliation”. 

And what is the future to be? Who can tell? The withdrawal of the British from 
the Indian Ocean does not mean that the United States or any other Western power 
should step in; for, if there is one thing we should have learnt in these last tweaty 
years it is that military power cannot be applied successfully any more in Asia by 
forces from Europe or America. In the end the presence of such forces undermines 
the position of the very people that it is intended to assist and such a presence gives 
communist or nationalist propagandists a weapon to dub the powers as “foreign 
Imperialists” and the governments they assist as “‘Jackeys of the foreign Imperial- 
ists”, Nevertheless, this is not intended to be a doctrine of despair. It simply means 
that the West must learn modern methods of assisting its friends; it must, to use 
the language of the Welch Regiment, “learn to use its loaf”. 

OGMORE 
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ELEANOR MARX AVELING 


The Life of Eleanor Marx 1855-1898 by Chushichi Tsuzuki. Oxford University 
Press. Oxford. 458. a 


Marx’s youngest daughter Eleanor is a rich subject for a biographer. Chushichi 
Tsuzuki sub-titles this study “A Socialist Tragedy” and this appropriately describes 
Eleanor’s intensified humiliation at the hands of the selfish Doctor Aveling and 
her suicide at the age of forty-three. Nevertheless the author, with an admirable 
grasp of the sectarianisms of late nineteenth-century Marxism, reveals her as an 
essentially heroic and dynamic figure, courageously upholding her father’s ideals. 
She was raised in a home that became almost the brain centre of the European 
socialist movement. Her father’s teachings moulded her intellectual development 
and the author shows how much closer she remained to Marx’s own spirit than 
even her faithful guardian Engels. To do this she paid a heavy price for, though 
she enjoyed acting as her father’s aide, attending international conferences while 
still in her teens, Marx refused to allow her marriage to her lover, Lissagray, author 
of the great Histoire de la Commune de 1871. 

Eleanor was, in her mother’s words, “eine Politikerin von top to bottom”. She 
wanted to meet the challenge of the 1872 Hague International which had called 
for a “political party of the proletariat opposed to all the old parties formed by 
the possessing classes”. She clashed with the police in numerous demonstrations 
and in support of dockers’ and gasworkers’ strikes: she argued fiercely against 
compromisers and apostates: in England she battled ceaselessly through the 
Socialist League, the Legal Eight Hours and International Labour League, and the 
S.D.F., for the formation of an independent Marxist workers’ party. She lacked 
the intellectual organisation and literary ability of Rosa Luxemburg perhaps, but 
she showed the same kind of courage. Inevitably, conflicts arose between her duty 
and her desires for romantic love and success in a theatrical career. Her free love 
relationship with Edward Aveling brought her the miseries of financial ruin and a 
tangled web of deceit. Though her causes suffered in some degree from the poisoning 
effects of Aveling’s reputation among fellow socialists, it would be unjust to forget 
their positive team work in London educational work, and in launching the militant 
“New Unionism” of the late 80a. Nor does the author overlook that valuable by- 
product of the Avelings’ dramatic interests, Eleanor’s translation of An Enemy of 
the People. She contributed this to the Havelock Ellis edition which did much to 
establish Ibsen’s reputation in Britain. Chushichi Tsuzuki has written a fascinating 
biography. PAUL WILKINSON 


ECONOMIC BROADMINDEDNESS—AND BIAS 
Assessing Economic Performance. Michael Lipton. Staples Press. 55s. 257 pp. 


The purpose of Mr. Lipton’s book is to teach applied economics in a new way— 
by specifying the aims of economic policy, and then seeing how far economic 
, performance has matched economic aims. Mr. Lipton, a Fellow of All Soul's, 
Oxford, and lecturer in economics at the University of Sussex, encompasses an 
extremely wide terrain and probably one of the most complex periods-——1950-1965 
—in Britain’s economic history. His treatment is scholarly, comprehensive and 
objective, but reinforces rather than denies Keynes’ view that economics is no 
nearer to finalising a body of settled conclusions immediately applicable to policy. 
He does admit that existing economic theory is seldom much help in deciding 
whether an economy has performed well or badly during a given period. “We 
find ourselves left with a number of plus scores, a few minuses, many disagree- 
ments, and no way of striking a balance,” 
There is littl to quarrel with in Mr. Lipton’s value judgments on policy aims 
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of British economy policy, performance criteria and planning structure, recent 
economic performance, and interactions among aims in recent experience. Growth, 
he concludes is not a ‘cure for all diseases, an end to all distress’. “But it makes 
other aims easier to attain, and softens conflicts among them. If incomes grow 
faster than output, then either the balance of payments or the stability of prices 
must suffer.” Mobility of labour emerges as the conceptual hero of his book, but | 
a painfully difficult ideal to achieve. 

Some of the author’s “tentative suggestions” and views must, however, be ques- 
tioned. Heavily advertised groups of products are not overvalued by the market 
system, and rising demand does not lead to higher prices. Mostly the reverse. And 
one detects an unnecessarily puritanical view in criticisms of advertising in refer- 
ences to the “use of scarce resources”, and the promotion of economically “‘un- 
important products”. Who is to judge whether it is wrong to confer subjective 
glamour on toiletry products? So long as it is truthful, is this type of advertising 
wrong, while the purely informative is right? Would Mr. Lipton seek to curb what 
he judges to be ‘wasteful competition’? On what basis does he consider spending 
on books, papers and magazines to be too low, but rising consumer spending 
abroad a good thing? One also questions the assumption that as incomes rise, 
people become less interested in price cuts, and leas prepared to search for them. 

Subjective judgments like thesé mar an otherwise important work which reveals 
little general disagreement with the working of a market economy. They can only 
heap still more disrepute on the heads of academic economists out of sympathy 
and out of touch with the masses, disdainful of wide, easy choice and impulse 
buying, and with the principles of mass-marketing. WILFRED ALTMAN 


THACKERAY AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


Thackeray: the Critical Heritage. Edited by Geoffrey Tillotson and Donald Hawes. 

Routledge & Kegan Paul. 392 pp. 50s. 

This new volume in The Critical Heritage Series is appropriately dedicated to 
Professor Gordon N. Ray “who has done so much for Thackeray” as biographer 
and editor. It applies the method used to Jane Austen, Dickens, Fielding and 
Henry James, of seeing and estimating them through the critical eyes of their con- 
temporaries in reviews and letters written as their books were published. In the 
present case almost all the fifty-six items printed are reviews. One or two are ex- 
tracts from private letters, and six are obituary tributes from fellow-authors, among 
them the generous and beautiful offering by his old friend and rival Dickens which 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine—of which Thackeray was the first editor. 

Students of the English Novel are well aware of the rise and fall of Thackeray’s 
fame since Vanity Fair burst with such splendour on the literary scene in 1847-48. 
That ‘novel without a hero’ lifted him beside the phenomenally successful Dickens, 
and with Pendennis and The Newcomes set the mode for fiction until the first half 
of our century. Now, in the nineteen-sixties, Thackeray is estimated in closer 
critical comparison with Dickens and with George Eliot. Three of her novels were 
published in the three years before Thackeray’s death in the Christmas of 1863; 
and it is interesting to note the difference in purpose and techniques in the work 
of the two men and the newcomer writing under a man’s name. 

One of the most striking reviews in this volume is by Samuel Phillips, of Thack- 
eray’s Esmond, contributed to The Times in December 1852, discovered by Dr. 
Gordon Ray. In it the reviewer scathes Thackeray for writing a Queen Anno 
novel with a Queen Anne quill held by a Queen Anne penman—are ference to the 
imitative 18th-century style adopted by Thackeray through his obsessive admiration 
of Fielding, Swift, Addison and their period. The reviewer refers to Vanity Fair 
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and Pendennis with a barbed tongue: “In both works we had that incomparably 
. easy and unforced style in which Mr. Thackeray has courage to narrate his story 

. .. in both we had the same partial and unpleasant view of men and things; in 
both there presented themselves to our unquestionable annoyance and for our 
improper delight virtuous characters as insipid as they were good, and wicked 
personages as amusing as they were naughty”. And then, turning to Exmond, he 
remarks that the novelist “has doomed himself for no better reason that we can 
discern than that of demonstrating how much more amusing, lively and companion- 
able he is in his own easy attire than when tricked out with the wig, buckles, and 
other accoutrements of our deceased and venerated ancestors”. Well might Thack- 
eray write to a friend six years later that the sale of Esmond * ‘was absolutely stopped 
by a Times article”. 

This fascinating volume abounds with entertaining and critical opinions. Authors 
quoted are Charlotte Bronte, George Henry Lewes, Ruskin, Anthony Trollope, 
Walter Bagehot, Henry Kingsley and Sir Lealie Stephen; and one of the gems of 
the collection is a very biassed letter written by George Hliot to her friends the 
Brays in 1852 (some weeks before Phillips’ review in The Times): “Esmond is the 
most uncomfortable book you can imagine. You remember, Cara, how you dis- 
liked Francois le Champi (George Sands). Well, the story of Esmond is just the 
same. The hero is in love with the daughter all through the book, and marries the 
mother at the end”. 

Dickens’ biographer John Forster also joined in denigrating Thackeray’s period 
novel, but the present reviewer, a hundred-and-sixteen years later, remains con- 
vinced that Esmond is a perfect work of fictional art, as immortal as the completely 
dissimilar Vanity Fair. WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


PASTERNAK’S GEORGIAN FRIENDS . - 
Letters to Georgian Friends by Boris Pasternak. Translated with an Introduction 
and Notes by David Magarshack. Secker & Warburg, 42s. 

A sunburst in Pasternak’s clouded life was his visit to Georgia in 1931, his close ` 
friendship with the Georgian poets Paolo Yashvili and Titian Tabidze, their families 
and fellow-writers, In Tiflis and the Caucasus he was enchanted with “beauty that 
is always unfathomable and everywhere overwhelming”, the mountains, people, 
parties. Deeply impressed with the Georgian genius, he set about translating the 
work of poets to whom the Soviet authorities were often hostile. Renewed visits 

the friendships, but in the 1937 purges Tabidze was arrested; Yashvili, 
fearing a like fate, shot himself. 

The most poignant and compassionate of the 67 letters in this collection are 
among the 28 written to Tabidze’s wife Nina during the years when neither knew 
that Titian had been executed two months after arrest—a fact not confirmed until 
1955. Pasternak wrote of his love for him: “I regarded it as a feeling. I did not 
realise that it was a magical fact . . . I loved the thought that I lived for him and 
he for me, and if anything had happened, the future would have lost all meaning 
for me... T. is a person essential to my existence, he is the god of my life, in the 
Greek and mythological sense”. The affinity he felt with Nina and the help he tried 
to give her were a measure of his love for the lost poet. 

The letters reveal much about himself and his work. “My oldest passion is art 
(or what I seem to think is art). I and the circumstances of my life are ruled by it 
as unambiguously and firmly and with as much clarity as people were once upon 
a time ruled by religious convictions.” He urged Tabidze to believe in revolution 
as a whole, in the future, the new promptings of his heart, the spectacle of life, 
- “not the construction put on things by the Union of Soviet Writers, which will 
be changed all of a sudden before you have had time to sneeze—believe in the Age 
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and not in the week of the. formalist”. 

Yet despite this alienation from authority he rebutted the idea that he was a 
martyr, . they who may be interested in such a theory should lift the 
ban on my books and let me mount the rostrum and this ‘semblance of martyrdom’, 
which does not exist as far as I am concerned, will disappear by itself”. Here be 
may have been whistling in the dark, for elsewhere he refers to “my secret, solitary 


Since childhood, he confesses, he had a timid adoration for woman, her beauty, 
her place in life, and was intimidated by his pity of her and fear for her. “Tho few 
women who have had an affair with me were magnanimous martyrs, so unbearable 
and uninteresting am I ‘as a man’, so often am I incorrigibly and inexplicably 
weak, so much do I not know myself even now and know nothing of this aspect 
of life.” Yet he was twice married, and a father. 

Inevitably the letters contain a certain amount of domestic smalltalk, literary 
“shop” and allusions to writers of more interest to Russians than to us; but they 
are indispensable to a deeper understanding of the author of Dr. Zhivago. Magar- 
ahack has translated them into lucid English, with a concise blographical intro- 
duction and helpful notes. One marvels that the Soviet authorities still have not 
learned the elementary leeson that by penalising writers who do not conform they 
harm themselves more than those they victimise. TREVOR ALLEN 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1865-1914 
Harvests of Change: American Literature 1865-1914 by Jay Martin. (Prentice Hall 

International, London, 60s.). 

The Ballad of the Gallows Bird by Edwin Markham. Introduction by Louis Filler. 

{Antioch Press, Yollow Springs, $1.50.) 

The development of American literature between the Civil War and the start of 
World War I is a vast and vital subject for study, and many books have been written 
to trace and explain the sources and tendencies revealed during that period. For an 
all-round patient investigation one of the best of these is Harvests of Change: 
American Literature 1865-1914, in which Mr. Jay Martin, Assistant Professor of 
English and American Studies at Yale University, attempts to give both an outline 
of the bewildering growth of literate consciousness in the United States between 
the wars and an examination of the trends and themes and writing personalities 
emerging during those fifty years and now seen in critical perspective. Professor 
Martin lists some of the basic concerns of the American mind. during that time as 
‘themes’ or forces of change that were massing in the national culture: The Rise 
of Wealth; the Growth of the City; Immigration; Social Reform; Education; 
the Growth of Science and a Naturalistic Test of Truth; and Technology, the 
measurement of man’s progress by invention and discovery. Such a summary of 
the forces at work can be matched in all developing societies. In the chaotic new - 
America the ‘New England Sages’—Emerson, Holmes, Whittier and Lowell— 
were the writers who “incarnated traditional values and aspirations”. Whitman, 
the one-time revolutionary and iconoclast, had not long to wait before receiving ' 
the tributes they had received. But these, members of the old guard, were, with 
the exception of Whitman, not to be the interpreters and prophets of the new age 
which found its chief literary expression in what has been called “the Great Ameri- 
can Novel”, and one of the most fascinating and instructive sections of Professor 
Martin's book is devoted to evaluating the work of the writers who sought to reflect 
“the actualities by which they and their fellows lived”, experimentalists such as 
W. D. Howells, Henry James, Mark Twain, John de Forest, Frank Norris, Theodore 
Dreiser, Edward Eggleston and Stephen Crane. 

These and hosts of others addressed themseives to the task of creating a new 
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book-consciousness in the American mind, and one of the most valuable features 
of this exhaustive survey of 19th-century American literature is the detailed examina- 
tion of the aims and themes of such writers as Dreiser, Stephen Crane, Ambrose 
Bierce, Hamlin Garland, William Dean Howells, Frank Norris, Edith Wharton, 
Henry James, and, among poets, Emily Dickinson, Robert Frost and Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. Particularly valuable is the section devoted to a measured 
estimate of the novels of Henry Jemes. In 1866 W. D. Howells had predicted that 
James was “gifted enough to do better than anyone has yet done toward making 
us a real American novel”. As we know, what James achieved was a fusion of 
American and European narrative and interpretive interest in most of his best 
novels, as par excellence in Portrait of a Lady. Professor Martin’s descriptive 
analysis of that masterpiece of characterisation and atmosphere is one of the finest 
things in this eminently worthwhile assessment of a rich and adventurous period 
in American literature. 

Most people have read—or have heard of—Edwin Markhbam’s poem The Man 
with the Hoe (1899), but not many realise that his much more significant achieve- 
ment, The Ballad of the Gallows Bird (published by the late H. L. Mencken in the 
American Mercury in 1927 bas only just found book form. Undeniably powerful, 
comparable to Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Gaol, this grim story of crime and retri- 
bution has a startling impact of a kind not achieved by any of the author’s other 
works. WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


DUMB STONES AND SINGING BONES 
Titus Groan. Mervyn Peake. Eyre & Spottiswood. 50s.; also Penguin Books, 10s. 6d. 
A Reverie of Bone. Mervyn Peake. Bertram Rota. 63s. 


Against the tumbling landscape of the 1940s, a 30-year-old artist named Mervyn 
Peake erected a most extraordinary gothic pile called Gormenghast, furnished it 
with an appropriately fantastic tenantry, bearing such Dickensian names as Rott- 
codd, Flay and Swelter, Steerpike, Sourdust, Sepulchrave and Prunesquallor, and 
proceeded to weave their eccentric gyrations into a purposive pattern. Entitled 
Titus Groan, it was one of the most curious and powerful works of imaginative 
literature to appear for many a decade, and exploded like a stick of incendiaries 
across the dark horizon of the Forties. 

Reprinted now after a lapse of twenty-two years, together with the author’s 
illustrations which did not appear in the previous edition, this unique book is 
difficult to categorise. Is Tolkien’s Ring sequence a novel? Is Pilgrims Progress? 
Are Lewis Carroll’s Alice books novels? Swiftian, Kafkaesque, superficially in the 
Beckford-Monk Lewis tradition, Titus Groan is faintly evocative of some of John 
Cowper Powys, and is licked by the flame of that other artist-poct, Blake. 

Mr. Peake’s vision is essentially that of an artist, but what is perceived through 
the draughtsman’s slanted eye is transmitted through the pen of a poet. Under- 
pinning the crockets and finials of the artist’s embellishments is a firmly architected 
theme. In a war-time world set to siege by universal change, Mr. Peake articulated 
the universal fear of change throbbing in the air as palpably as the droning bombers 
which were encompassing that change. At the castle of Gormenghast gentle decay 
is acceptable; in the huis clos of this privilege-protected microcosm it is abrupt 
change that is anathematical. But traumatic dissolution is imminent. Seventy-six 
earls have come and gone behind those ivied megaliths; now, in the late season of 
the seventy-seventh, destruction descends upon the dynasty. Its seed has been 
unwittingly sown by Lord Sepulchrave Groen himself, and its germination is in 
the uncoiling of the Beardsley-like foetus, Sepulchrave’s autumnal son, Titus. 

When the book ends, Titus is still a lordling of eleven months, but his infant 
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fingers have already shredded the old, comfortable, hierophantic order. Madness, 
death and disaster have raked the ashes of the kingdom of the Groans, and the 
newly-risen star of the arch-intriguer, Steerpike, burns brightly over the cold stone 
tomb. 

Titus is the first footing of an epic tripartite construct; two further storeys, 
Gormenghast and Titus Alone, are to be added. Images, fantasies and concedts are 
piled Pelion upon Ossa; a rush of rhetoric blows the pages over; yet the cumulative 
density of the work weights grandiloquence to earth, and we are continually aware 
of the tight reign controlling the illusory madness of the nightmare gallop. 


In A Reverie of Bone the poetry is explicit. These twenty-four poems, written ` 


between 1940 and 1959, are in the same powerful, slightly melancholic vein as those 
included in Mr. Peake’s previous books of verse. It is a haunted poetry written by 
moonlight in a hermit’s grotto—sad, whimsical and compassionate. Sometimes the 
colours are trowelled on with a palette-knife, sometimes with delicate butterfly 
brush-strokes, that trace verses frail as “the shoulder blades of Princes of fled 
power”. But through it all, the white bone sings in the wind that the black wing 
beats, and the fairest flowers sprout from the sockets of skulls. This is the poetry of 
a man of our time, carrying a message from the past most eloquently for the future. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


Parliamentary Reform (Cassell for 
the Hansard Society, 50s.). This is a 
revised edition of Parliamentary Reform, 
1933-1960, prepared by two officers of 
the House of Commons, David Pring 
and Dr. David Menhennet. It is a 
volume which in effect reports progress 
to the end of 1966; and, unlike the first 
edition, it is not concerned with the 
House of Lords. Unfortunately, but 
perhaps inevitably in a period of experi- 
ment and change, this volume is already 
in some respects out of date, and pre- 
mature. For example, it cannot discuss 
the practical implications of the institu- 
tion of the Parliamentary Commissioner 
upon the work of the M.P. and upon 
government behaviour, or the radical 
change in removing the Finance Bill 
from the Committee of the Whole 
House, The mounting pressure for 
regional devolution during the last year 
justifies much greater attention than is 
given to this controversial issue. It 
would be interesting to know the 
authors’ views on the Liberal proposal 
for the Scottish Grand Committee to 
sit in Edinburgh and be only attended 


by Scottish members. There is the 
failure of the morning sittings experi- 
ment to be evalued. The truth is that 
so much is being tried or discussed that 
no book on this subject, with delays 
in publication, can be right up to date. 
Nonetheless, this volume remains a 
valuable and highly expert study of the 
moves for parliamentary reform until 
a year ago, showing for example the 
incipient struggle of the House of Com- 
mons to recover its control over the 
Executive, probably the most funda- 
mental constitutional need of the time. 


Trade Unions and the Law (Cassell, 
36s.). This is a valuable study by 
Gerald Abrahams of a subject likely to 
be of particular importance when the 
Royal Commission on Trade Unions 
reports in the near future. To appre- 
ciate folly any recommendations for 
legal change, some knowledge of the 
law is essential; and unfortunately the 
law relating to trade unions is notori- 
ously complex. It is an historic amalgam 
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of common law, statutes and judicial 
interpretations of both. This volume 
“atms at being, not only a presentation 
of the contemporary law, such as it is, 
but as an explanation of each aspect 
in its context of legal tradition”. As 
such the book succeeds, but the reader 
really needs access to the Law Reports 
for full appreciation; and some legal 
background is valuable if not essential. 
Much of the book is stiff, technical 
reading, but any serious detailed study 
of the subject renders this almost 
inevitable. 


Writers and Critics (Oliver and Boyd, 
12s. 6d. hardback; 7s. 6d. paperback). 
Two recent additions to this series 
include an appreciation of Kafka by 
Charles Osborne. He provides e brief 
biographical sketch, a chapter on 
Kafka's shorter pieces and a chapter 
each on “America”, “The Trial” and 
“The Castle”. The author of this very 
short, but useful study concludes that 
Kafka’s characters “possess the som- 
nambulist’s ability to by-pass nature’s 
waking laws. The law they all succumb 
to is dark and eternal, but not natural”. 
_ The other volume is a new study of 

Kipling by Dr. T. R. Henn. In this very 
brief and sympathetic appraisal, Dr. 
Henn touches on many of the short 
stories and poems, and there is a usefal 
chapter on the critics of Kipling. In 
Dr. Henn’s judgment, as to the poetry, 
“there is still scope for examining its 
range of technique. His short stories 
will continue to call out adulation or 
contempt”. 


The Development of Chess Style 
(Bell, 30s.). This is a translation into 
English by W. H. Cozens of Dr. M. 
Euwe’s most recent book, first published 
in Holland in 1966. He analyses forty- 
four games played by the great masters 
from Gioachino Greco in the sixteenth 
century, as illustrating the evolution of 
the game through succeeding genera- 
tions. He points out from his own 
great experience that “the development 
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of a chess player rons perallel with 
that of chess itself; a study of the history 
of playing methods therefore has great 
practical value”. The study includes 
games by Philidor, Anderssen, Morphy, 
Steinitz and more recent masters. 
Historically, the author - stresses, the 
game has been moulded and governed 
by the thinking and style of a few 
outstanding players. The volume ends 
with examples of play from the post- 
war Russian school, which has held the 
World Championship since 1948. 
“About half the holders of international 
titles live in Russia”, and Russian 
predominance appears likely to con- 
tinue for some years ahead. 


High Living (Cambridge University. - 


Press for the Melbourne University 
Press. 60s.; Australia, $5, paper back, 


$2.75). This “study of family life in : 


flats” is the product of research by 
Anne Stevenson, Elaine Martin and 
Judith O’Neill into conditions and the 
outlook of tenants and their families 
in two high-density flats in Melbourne, 
run by the Victorian Housing Com- 
mission. The study has been promoted 
by an Anglican social service organisa- 
tion, the Brotherhood of St. Lawrence. 
It should make an impact in Britain 
since not only are many problems com- 
mon to all flat dwellers but a large 
percentage of the tenants are immigrant 
families from this country. It is signifi- 
cant that a majority want to own their 
own house or bungalow with a garden 
in the suburbs. Against the advantages 
of a high standard of accommodation 
and proximity to work, there are, for 
example, complaints of interference 
with privacy and over-organisation, 
fears for the safety and moral well-being 
of children and fear of insecurity. The 
authors are anxious not to over- 
generalise, since factors such as back- 
ground, income and education have to 
be assessed as well as environment. 
Nonstheless, the survey shows the 
limited social value of the high-density 
block of flats. 
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) MAGNANIMITY AND THE COMITY OF THE WEST 
: by Lionel Gelber 


4 


i 


HEN Burke told Parliament that magnanimity in politics is not 

seldom the truest wisdom it may have sounded like a virtue for 

all seasons. ‘But what is appropriate at one juncture may be 
inappropriate at another. When Mr. Harold Macmillan writes about 
General de Gaulle and the Earl of Avon speaks about the United States 
the unity and comity of the West are, as topics, bound to come up. Such, 
moreover, has been their experience that nobody would be surprised if, 
in discussing the place of General de Gaulle and the role of the United 
States, they strike a harsh, discordant note. They do nothing of the sort. 
It is, all the same, only for Lord Avon's performance that we may give 
full marks. When he reveals magnanimity he also clarifies issues. The 
Magnanimity which Mr. Macmillan reveals tends to blur them. 

For statesmanship there are no fixed criteria. When # is either con- 
sisteatly good or consistently bed, the task of the historian is a simple one. 
It is less simple when he has to evaluate the career of a comtemporary who 
has rendered service but who may wind up doing more harm than good. 
Mr. Macmillan was rebuffed by General de Gaulle when he knocked on 
the door of the Common Market and, as an interview on the B.B.C. has 
suggested, any admiration for the General may be tempered by resentment. 
In the second volume of the Macmillan memoirs, nevertheless, # was tho 


. Clement of admiration that won out. 
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Mr. Macmillan raised awkward questions when he ascribed “real 
genius” to Charles de Gaulle and when he put the General “in the front 
rank of French statesmen”. Mr. Macmillan has been thinking no doubt 
of Richelieu, Mazarin and Talleyrand; of an age when France stood first 
in Europe and one,that Charles de Gaute would like to restore. But in 
the twentieth century there has been another school of French statesmen 
which a former Prime Minister of Britam would be the last to overlook. 


The solidarity of France with the English-speaking peoples has been a 
staple of French statecraft ever since the days of Delcassé and the Entente 
Cordiale. It saved France during World War I. Though it could not save 
her in 1940, it did liberate her eventually. Nor would General de Gaulle 
himself have been able to fight on so as to emerge as the ruler of France 
if, despite its ups and downs, he had not had Anglo-American support. 

It was always clear to some of us that the English-speaking peoples could 
have averted World War I if they had understood the position of France 
after World War L Two things gave Hitler his chance. There was, first 
of all, the refusal of the American Senate to ratify a treaty of guarantee that 
Woodrow Wilson and David Lloyd George negotiated with Clemenceau and 
Foch; there was, secondly, the post-war divergence between the French © 
and British. But, since World War II, France has enjoyed some of tho 
Anglo-American safeguards that London and Washington devised for her 
in 1919. It was the shelter provided by the American nuclear umbrella 
and the North Atlantic Alliance which enabled her, unmolested in Europe, 
to extricate herself from Indo-China and Algeria; to overthrow the Fourth 
Republic and establish the Fifth with impunity. Even now Gaullist France 
manoeuvres against the West behind a shelter which the West itself still 
offers. 


N.A.T.O. has been the instrument for carrying out obligations under the 
North Atlantic Alliance. Clemenceau and Foch must have stirred in their 
graves when General de Gaulle, evicting N.A.T.O. from the soil of France, 
handed over to West Germans the regional military predominance of 
Western Europe. A President of France has weakened strategic arrange- 
ments for which an earlier generation of French statesmen had been wont 
to plead at Washington and London in vain. 


None of this matters, may be the retort, since the North Atlantic Alliance 
has out-lived its usefulness. The wish, however, might be father to the — 
thought. Even if there were no war in Vietnam, Russia would have the 
resurgence of China to preoccupy her. But while the direct threat to 
Western Europe has lessened, an indirect one persists. Western Europe 
could never have remained immune if Khrushchev had installed his 
missiles in Cuba in 1962 or #, in June 1967, the Cairo-Moscow axis had 
gained full control of the Middle East. Perhaps there are advantages for 
France in American “hegemony” after all. At any rate, though she plays 
along with adversaries of the West in the Middle East and renders more 
difficult the defence of the West in Western and Central Europe, she still 
desires the protection # has to give. 
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Certainly this is not the type of behaviour for which a former British 
Prime Minister can afford to make allowances. Then there is General de 
Gaulle’s atttude towards Canada. No British public man can be un- 
concerned about this when, in war and peace, the Commonwealth ties 
between Canada and Britain have been so profound, French-speaking and . 
English-speaking Canadians will have to come to terms with each other. 
But when General de Gaulle encouraged those who promote the break-up of 
Canada, he again flouted the camity of the West. 

Ironies abound. Paris would never let Bonn do in \Alsace-Lorraine what 
it itself has been endeavouring to do im Quebec. During the two world 
wars, moreover, it was English-speaking Canadians who did most for the 
cause of the West and thus for the cause of France. Participation or non- 
participation in European wars: no issue has done as much, since 1914, to 
deepen the rift between the two founding communities of Canada, During 
the days of Vichy, General de Gaulle was leas than a popular hero in 
Quebec; and that may be why he neglected French Canada until he 
ee a a more 

sinister game. When he condemns American leadership of the West he does 
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` not spare a nexus between the English-speaking peoples which is one of 
its salient features. Canada, a pillar of the West, is a major component 
of an Anglo-American factor in world politics that General de Gaulle 
abhors. When he gets at her, he gets at it. 

This is a disquieting record. It is one, nevertheless, that historians with 
no public commitments may, if they please, slur over. But a former Prime 
Minister of Britain cannot divest himself of public commitments merely by 
dropping the reins of office; and those public commitments must take 
precedence over the kind of assessment Mr. Macmillan has made, The 
wrong sort of political magnanimity may, in other words, lower political 
standards all round. It is the right sort which maintains them. 

And for a more valid example of political magnanimity there has been 
a recent constituency speech by Lord Avon at Ainwick. As a key figure for 
a number of years before World War I, nobody can set basic issues in 
. perspective with greater authority than Anthony Eden. It would, all the 
same, be human enough if there were in his pronouncements, after his 
encounter with Eisenhower and Dulles during the Anglo-American dispute 
over Suez, some lingering animus against the United States. He thas risen 
above this. It was as a corrective against polxical anti-Americanism that 
Lord Avon spoke out. And here there is a comparison to be drawn with 
grudges nourished by Charles de Gaulle. It was foolish of Churchill and 
Roosevelt to sHght the General. But he should not imagine that only 
Washington and London opposed his later, self-glorifying proposal for a 
triumvirate of the United States and Britain with GauHist France; other 
members of the North Atlantic Alliance would never have tolerated such 
a scheme, And now it is against General do Gaulle’s ensuing aim, a 
European Third Force, that Lord Avon has warned his own compatriots. 

Calling upon the free nations to plan and act together, he laid streas on 

“,.. where we in this country must differ from the present policies of the French 
Government. Though we may disagree from time to time with the United States 
on individual issues or in particular crises, our purpose can never be to diminish 
the power of the United States or to build a counterweight. 

“On the contrary, our purpose must be to try to work out a joint policy in 
arta e a a a 
nations, 

Those remarks, with an eye on Washington, were a reaffirmation. With 
an eye on the Elysée Palace, they were also a rebuke, 

And that brings us to what, in conjunction with the United States, Lord 
Avon wants us to do. Industrialised countries, he has long urged, should 
form an organisation that might coordinate plans for defence and for 
programmes of aid to developing countries. Nor would this be in conflict 
with the United Nations. Complementing N.A.T.O., it would have still 
wider scope. N.AT.O.'s main task thenceforth would be to reach agree- 
ments with the Warsaw Powers for the benefit of Europe. Stretching 
across the Atlantic to the United States, this new venture would also extend 
across the Pacific to Australia and Japan. 


Others, it so happens, are already at work along these lines. Small 


* 
Yy 
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groups in Britain, the United States and Canada have been advocating a 
free trade area of industrial Powers through which some of the objectives 
Lord Avon has mentioned might be achieved. Such a project could furnish 
Britain with an alternative # she does not enter the Common Market; the 
Common Market could join it as a single unit if the new Europe so ' 
wishes. There is, after all, no reason why we should leave the initiative in 
the free world to Gaullist France. It is for the rest of us, with the United 
States in the lead, to reassert ourselves. 


And what all this has to do with varying manifestations of political 
Magnanimity should be evident. A number of current trends have been 
dividing the English-speaking peoples from each other. It is, then, a 
suitable moment for us to recall how, dike Burke, both Mr. Macmillan and 
Lord Avon sought conciliation with America—a goal that their successors, 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home and Mr. Harold Wilson, have shared. But Mr. 
Macmillan has aiso lent himse¥ to a permissive concept of statesmanship, 
one in which anything goes; Lord Avon’s approach implies that, in its 
latest phase, the conduct of General de Gaulle may even be the antithesis 
of statesmanship. Magnanimity is authentic when it serves a constructive 
end; when all is forgiven so that, with the political slate wiped clean, a new 
and better course may be charted. This, surely, is what Burke must have 
Meant when, at the time of the American Revolution, he uttered his famous 
phrase. And, in that sense, it wil always be timely but in no other. 
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“WORLD VISTAS a 


LOSS AND GAIN 


by George Soloveytchik 


N the centre not merely of the vast American arena, but of the world 

scene, stands President Lyndon B. Johnson. Though he is known for his 

thin skin and his over-dimensional ego, he seems to take with stoical 
self-control, the wild controversy which rages around him. His every move, 
or decision or word or gesture—indeed his whole personality—is now under 
constant attack both at home end abroad. Of course he still has his support- 
ers in every walk of life—scores of millions of them. Significantly enough, 
those who hate him and so loudly condemn him do not belong to one 
political or national or social group either. They include his fellow-Demo- 
crats and the Republican opposition; “doves” and “hawks”; left wingers, 
right wingers and liberals; rich people and poor people; intellectuals and 
businessmen; young and old; white and coloured; they are to be found on 
every continent and in every country. They have little in common except 
their apparently unlimited hatred of Johnson whom they hold personally 
responsible not only for the conduct of the war in Vietnam but also for every 
domestic or international problem—even if some of these social, racial, 
economic, financial and diplomatic problems have been plaguing the U.S.A. 
for generations. 

‘The reasons for, and the nature of attacks on a President may have varied 
a great deal through the ages—just as the personality of America’s 36 
presidents themselves. But the fact remains that presidents as diverse in 
background, character and methods of government as Abraham Lincoln 
(who had to fight a civil war), Woodrow Wilson, Herbert Hoover, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Truman, Kennedy and now Johnson, have had to exercise the 
responsibilities of their high office while at the same time constantly battling 
against their variegated, noisy, determined and unscrupulous detractors. 

Between 1865 (Lincoln) and 1963 (Kennedy)—or in just under 100 years— 
four American presidents were assassinated, while attempts on the life of 
some of the others were made on repeated occasions. No one who is not 
prepared to face the abuse of his enemies and hit back as hard as he gets, or 
who is unwilling to brave the physical dangers of his exalted position, should 
seek to be president of the U.S.A. 

Few men have come to the White House with better qualifications than 
Lyndon Johnson, He is the most professional, the most experienced and the 
strongest politician America has produced for many a generation. And 
people forget all too easily with what sigh of relief the world learned on the 
grim 22nd November 1963 that within precisely 99 minutes after Kennedy’s 
assassination supreme power in the U.S.A. had smoothly passed into the 
firm hands of a.man exceptionally well equipped for the job. 
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There seems to be a paradox in the fact that Johnson, who from the day 
he assumed office has endeavoured to secure “consensus” or to govern with 
national rather than with partisan support—and who is so eager to be loved 
—should have gradually become the object of so much hostility. His “honey- 
moon” with the Congress had lasted much longer than is usual in the case of 
most new presidents. Having been for many years a member, first of the 
House of Representatives and then majority leader of the Senate, he enjoyed 
enormous personal popularity in both chambers. His authority on Capitol 
Hill was unique, and from the very same men who had invariably turned 
down one Kennedy proposal after another he obtained rapid passage of a 
mass of far-reaching progressive legislation. Even those reactionary Southern 
senators who did not always agree with him went out of their way to help 
him or else abstained in order not to embarrass him. They also closed their 
eyes to one or two unsavoury episodes which forced Johnson to dispense 
with the services of a few of his closest underlings. 

What, then, has gone wrong since 1964 to turn supreme confidence in 
Johnson into almost pathological hatred, suspicion and abuse? 

First and foremost there is the war in Vietnam. Johnson did not start 
America’s involvement in that distant and awkward corner of South-East 
Asia; Eisenhower did, as long ago as October 1954. But whereas, to begin 
with, there were only a few “military advisers” their number was increased 
in 1960 from 327 to 685. At the close of 1962, under Kennedy—who had 
declared the U.S. was prepared to help the Republic of South Vietnam to 
“preserve its independence” American forces there had risen to 4,000. In 
1964, after the Gulf of Tonkin affair, Johnson and his Secretary of Defence, 
Robert McNamara, “escalated” this number to 23,000. Today it is well over 
500,000 and it is still growing. 

Long before the recent chain of disasters, the war in Vietnam—which has 
never been officially declared—had brought nothing but political and diplo- 
matic failures, while at the same time demonstrating the futility of bombing 
and of jungle warfare. The American nation is not accustomed to this kind 
of war—without victories, without proper allies, with almost general dis- 
approval outside the U.S.A. and constantly growing doubt within the coun- 
try itself. Moreover, the nation’s economy has never been even partly 
mobilised for war—ano controls, no financial arrangements—which has been 
conducted in a “business as usual” atmosphere. 

Budgetary deficits, growing inflation and the balance of payments gap are 
very much the result of this strangely complacent conduct of the nation’s 
affairs. Even if in the early stages of the Vietnam war it was true that 
America could afford both guns and butter, this is no longer true now. Not 
only the President but also the heads of the Pentagon, the State Department 
and the Treasury have at no point been entirely candid. They have been 
reluctant to admit mistakes and have invariably underestimated the enemy’s 
strength or endurance while at the same time overestimating the credulity 
of their own people in America. 

That President Johnson wants nothing more eagerly than a dignified way 
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out is clear enough. Time and again he has expressed his willingness to enter 
into negotiations with the Viet Cong, but subject to terms of course. In his 
repeated “peace offensives” he had endeavoured to enlist international 
support ranging from the Vatican to the Kremlin, and not forgetting U 
Thant. But until now all these efforts have failed, because Hanoi has refused 
to megotiate unless the U.S.A. accepted unconditional talks and a stoppage 
of hostilities. Perhaps this attitude will change before too long, but any 
optimism on that score seems premature. 


Johnson’s desire to seek honourable peace terms would be obvious even 
if 1968 were not an election year. His own political fate and that of his 
disunited, demoralised, party will be decided by the voters on 5 November. 
His time in finding an acceptable solution is therefore strictly limited. The 
election campaign—tough, ruthless, cynical—is on even now, as it always 
is in the U.S.A. many months before the actual event. Electoral considera- 
tions therefore are in the foreground of action and discussion both among 
his supporters and his enemies. 

But there is also much genuine alarm in Washington about the Vietnam 
situation which transcends the electoral issues. There is, for instance, the 
“Pueblo” affair. The latter cannot simply be dismissed as a typical example 
of Pentagon carelessness. Much deeper considerations are involved. How was 
it possible to allow this invaluable “spy-ship” to go—unescorted—to 80 
dangerous an area, even assuming that legally it was outside territorial 
waters? Why were none of its safety devices used, or why did they not 
function? Is America’s naval intelligence as bad as her military intelligence 
which does not seem to have known about tanks on the Viet Cong side— 
just as it did not know about the Chinese divisions in the Korean war? Was, 
as seems more than likely, the capture of the “Pueblo” by the North Koreans 
a deliberate diversion agreed with the Viet Cong, to facilitate their attack on 
_ Saigon? 

The partisans of fighting on claim that there is no reason for panic; that 
the South Vietnamese fought well in some places and will do even better in 
the future; that additional escalation will help the American forces already 
engaged to compel the Viet Cong to “drop it” sooner or later. They also 
maintain that an American withdrawal would inevitably lead to a Commun- 
ist take-over of all Asia, indeed that even the Philippines and Japan may cut 
their U.S. ties in such circumstances. In other words, that this would mean 
the end of the U.S.A. as a Pacific power for good. The pessimists assert that 
the American nation has had enough of it, and that continuing an apparently 
endless struggle is futile. According to them, losing a war is not the worst 
thing that could happen to the U.S.A. which is big enough and 
enough to survive even a Vietnam disaster. The Asians should be left to 
look after themselves, so the argument runs, while America should concen- 
trate her resources in men, goods and dollars on solving her own problems. 

Johnson has to grapple with these arguments and counter-arguments. He 
has to answer them and he has to take decisions. It is doubtful whether half 
measures, such as gradual “de-escalation”, would bring about an end to the 
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war or that General Gavin’s proposal to create impregnable seacoast en- 
claves would get America very far. Moreover, in view of the recent ex- 
perience in Saigon, or the situation at Khe San, what is “impregnable”? 

It would be completely out of character for Johnson to accept defeat 

‘unless the war were totally and spectacularly lost. No American president 
could ever do that—not even a George Washington or an Abraham Lincoln 
or a Franklin Roosevelt. In all this one thing is sure: there will be no quick 
decision and there are too many factors still unknown at the present moment 
to precipitate one. 

Not less than American politics, the economic situation in the U.S.A. is a 
matter of world-wide importance. Its fluctuations affect hundreds of millions 
of people even in the remotest parts of the globe. For the Western demo- 
cracies the stato of the American economy is nowadays a vital—or often 
oven a determining—factor, 

On the face of it, the present position seems paradoxical. The U.S.A. has 
the strongest economy in the world and, by and large, this economy is work- 

` ing extremely well. The seven years’ boom is not over yet, even if there are 
signs of slowing down in a few sectors. Not a single other country has a 
GNP. or a gold reserve that can measure up to America’s. But against this 
background of strength must be placed a financial crisis of first-rate mag- 
nitude. This crisis is primarily due to the collapse of confidence in the dollar 
which in its turn is due to the apparent incapacity of the Administration to 
keep the nation’s household in order or, at Jeast, under control. 


There is nothing new in this. America has a strong economy, but a totally 
inadequate financial system. This system does not permit a vigorous and 
independent monetary policy—least of all in an election year. Neither 
Congress, nor the business community (including the farmers), nor the 
general public are ever willing to look the facts in the face and draw the 
unavoidable conclusions from what they would see. l 


In his gloomy State of the Union speech, Johnson again underlined the 
serious consequences, both at home and abroad, that would result from 
continued postponement of unpopular financial measures that were increas- 
ingly becoming inevitable; from the endless haggling over the suggested 10 
per cent income tax surcharge and other revenue increases; from the refusal 
to accept not only voluntary restraints but also a number of new formal 
restrictions on capital investments outside the US.A., on tourism and 
similar state interference with both the business community and the private 
life of American citizens. 


The response to all this has, so far, been very negative. In Congress, for 
instance, a fellow-Democrat, Mr. Wilbur Mills, Chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee (finance) has the power to stop or delay the tax 
proposals entirely on his own. This budget-conscious legislator can refuse— 
as he has done until now—to put the proposals before his committee. He 
has repeatedly expressed strong opposition to the idea and has stipulated his 
own terms for supporting it, namely much more drastic budget control by 
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Congress. He refuses to see the need of new financial resources for the war 
in Vietnam and suspects Johnson of wanting the money for “back door 
spending” on other things. This grotesque situation, which is only one of 
many obstacles the President constantly finds in his way, has now lasted for 
several months. By what kind of “horse-trading deal” a solution can be 
found, or when, no one can say. 


A great debate about the future of the gold price has been raging in 
Europe and the U.S.A. for several years now. The views expressed by 
officials, bankers, professors, business leaders and other experts 
of every conceivable variety vary a very great deal and are often in striking 
contradiction to each other. What is undeniable is that America’s gold stock, 
at some 11 billion dollars now, is slightly less than one half of what it was 
ten years ago, while at the same time her short-term indebtedness to the rest 
of the world keeps on growing and now represents more than three times 
the amount of gold still left in the American Government’s hands. 


The financial cost of the Vietnam War is not as formidable as one might- 
think. It was some 24 billions in the last budget and is estimated at 25.7 
billions in the new one. In proportion to a GNP. of 800 billions or more, it 
. is In fact quite small—under 4 per cent—and much less than that of the 
Korean War. But the cost of the Vietnam War as a negative political and 
moral factor is, of course, incalculable. 


The economic facts or the proposals. contained in Johnson’s recent 
speeches are naturally controversial, and much of what he wants to do will 
either be rejected by Congress or changed beyond recognition. But there is 
another official document worth studying which is the Annual Report of 
the Council of Economic Advisors. These experts are openly pessimistic 
about the wage-price spiral and putting an end to inflation. Their Report 
discusses the future activities of a new established Cabinet Committee on 
Price Stability which will include as members the very same men who have 
done nothing to curb inflation when it was a much easier thing to do than it 
is now. Nominating committees, when unable to act, is what the late Adlai 
Stevenson used to call “Government by postponement”. 


So, in the present circumstances it is difficult to disagree with the con- 
cluding remarks of an article in the December 1967 issue of the Morgan 
Guaranty Survey. This leading American bank stated quite bluntly: “There 
can be little doubt that the United States has already paid a high price 
internationally and internally for its failure to manage its economic affairs 
prudently and effectively. But the cost to date could eventually look trifling 
unless the pattern of drift in national policy making is broken—broken soon 
and emphatically”. 

Meanwhile it has become fashionable to stress the strength and prosperity 
of Western Europe. This facile generalisation is not entirely justified by the 
facts. Throughout 1967 the free countries of the continent have had to face 
political or economic problems to which there is no easy solution. Moreover, 
they are all of them severely handicapped, not to say threatened, by the 
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uncertainties of future economic developments in the U.S.A. and in Great 
Britain. ; 

While France enjoys complete political stability, her economy remains, 
sluggish. All Government-sponsored attempts at a “relance” have so far 
produced little result. But the cost of living continues to rise, and the normal 
upkeep of an average, modest, frugal household is difficult indeed. In Italy, 
on the other hand, the economy has weathered the storms of recent years and 
is surprisingly strong. Who could have predicted that Italian banks would be 
in a position to supply Eurodollars all over the world or that the Governor 
of: the Bank of Italy would be eager to help Great Britain by taking on some 
of her financial burdens? But the political situation is not at all stable. There 
will be parliamentary elections in May, and the present Government coali- 
tion is weak. ‘ 

The Federal Republic of Germany has overcome its economic recession 
of recent years, and exports are booming again. Yet there are plenty of 
headaches in the economic field (e.g. the complete reorganisation of Krupp’s 
or the question of trade relations with Eastern Europe, and especially with 
Soviet Russia), and even more difficulties in the field of politics. Domestic- 
ally, the emergence of a neo-nazi movement, which has many faces and 
takes a great variety of forms, is very awkward for the Government. This 
uneasy coalition of Catholics and Social Democrats is constrained to per- 
form a delicate tight rope dance in order not to offend Washington or Paris, 
in order to fulfil its obligations within the Common Market, and last but by 
no means least to satisfy its discordant supporters at home. ` 


Switzerland, well known in the past for the moderation and common sense 
with which she conducts her affairs, has of late been showing a surprising 
urge to impress people, coupled with a desire to “Americanise” the life of 
the nation. An uneasy and costly effort is being made to “project a different 
image of Switzerland”. What this should be, or what it is intended to achieve, 
its very promoters would find hard to explain. Paradoxically enough, at the 
same time the Swiss complain of America’s growing economic penetration of 
their country. They indignantly point out that U.S. banking and industrial 
firms have now an important stake in Switzerland’s economy, and that 
numerous film stars or other Americans reside on the shores of the Lake of 
Geneva or in the Ticino. But who has sold the share participations or the 
villas or the building sites to these Americans if not the Swiss themselves? 


In the meantime Switzerland’s wise and knowledgeable monetary author- 
ities go on doing their utmost to support both Sterling and the Dollar. The 
fact that their very practical help (loans, credits, swaps, etc.) is dictated by 
enlightened self-interest does not in any way diminish its value. A great deal 
of courage is required for a small nation to risk such a substantial part of its 
own reserves in the support of two large nations which have so blatantly 
mismanaged their economic affairs for so long. Whoever invented the 
offensive and untrue expression “the Gnomes of Zurich” should really 
apologise and admit that these financiers have revealed themselves men of 
stature. 
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Though small in size, but rich in skills and resources, the Benelux coun- 
_ tries represent an important economic unit in the world of today. it is sad 
that Belgium should be at the present moment handicapped by a serious 
political crisis which has compelled the best government the nation has had 
since the war to resign and to call for new elections. The immediate pretext 
is absurd—a renewed outburst of the perennial language dispute between 
the Dutch speaking Flemings and the French speaking Walloons, and the 
latest pretext is the attempt of the Flemings to expel the Walloons from the 
ancient and bilingual university of Louvain. The important thing is that 
this affair has split the Prime Minister’s own Social Christian party—and 
consequently the government—so deeply that the chances of reconciliation 
are poor indeed. For the time being this situation does not affect the econ- 
omic life of the country, but if, sooner or later a Federal system of govern- 
ment were to be introduced as a compromise, industry and banking would 
have to face serious problems. 


With a birth of a male heir to Crown Princess Beatrix, the unpleasant 
crisis of monarchy in the Netherlands seems to have vanished. Though not 
ebullient, the economy performed reasonably well in 1967 and there has 
been a spectacular improvement in the foreign trade position. The port of 
Rotterdam established a new record just before the year ended by handling 
the 30,000th ship. An outstanding example of good planning and smooth 
functioning is the new airport at Schiphol. In all other modem airports the 
unfortunate passengers are compelled to walk down enormously long 
galleries, climb or descend steep staircases and ramps, and submit to a 
variety of other discomforts. The KLM airline, on the other hand, has 
installed moving pavements for them; has small electric carts to carry 
heavy hand luggage or the tired or children; it has telescopic bridges that 
connect the gates with the plane, thus doing away with further walking or 
„uncomfortable bus rides on the tarmac. Finally, it has established tax-free 
shops in the galleries themselves, which is a great convenience. Thus, unlike 
other airlines, KLM stands out as trying to make their clients comfortable 
not only during the flight but before and after it as well. Whether at Stansted 
or elsewhere, the British authorities should follow KLM’s example. 


It is curious that the controversial Stansted affair should have suddenly 
moved back into the centre of discussion at a time when Mr. Wilson’s 
Government has its hands full with other and presumably more urgent 
issues. There is no need to recapitulate here all the dramas of 1966 and 
1967. Lord Radcliffe has described the system of government now prevailing 
in Great Britain as “Government by arrogance”. Judging by the results, the 
words “ignorance” and “incompetence” should be added to this definition. 


Hardly a day passes without bringing new proofs of miscalculation and 
t 
What has happened to all the scientifically conducted and centrally direct- 


ed planning that was to emanate from the Government’s “power house” ? 
The strangest thing of all is the fact that for more than three months no 
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constructive action of any kind has followed devaluation which, after all, 
dates back to 18th November 1967. 


In Mr. Wilson’s own words, “Our decision to devalue attacks our problem 
at the root. We are determined to break out from the straightjacket which 
has constricted us, under successive governments, for 15 years”. This being 
so, it might be reasonably assumed that he and his advisers had worked out 
in time some constructive supporting policies. But so far nothing of tho kind 
has emerged. The business community and the public at large have been left 
completely in the dark as to what practical steps the Government intends to 
tako. All they know is that the new Chancellor of the Exchequer makes 
threatening noises just as his predecessor had kept on making reassuring 
ones. How many times did Mr. Callaghan solemnly announce that British 
accounts would be in balance, or even show a surplus, “next year”? 
Nobody believes this sort of language any more. In fact, both at home and 
abroad the utmost scepticism and uncertainty combine to create a climate 
of the utmost apprehension with damaging effects for all concerned. 


. Drift, rather than action, continues to prevail, and it is by no means 

surprising that despite the much publicised cuts in defence spending this is 
actually to cost more in the coming year. With rising prices and the con- 
tinued pressure for higher wages, what are the prospects of an effective 
incomes policy? Will the new, as yet unspecified, taxes stimulate productivity 
and enterprise? Or will they create still further discouragement in a social 
and economic climate that is discouraging enough as it is? 


Far from being surrounded by enemies, Britain is receiving constant 
support from her well-wishers. None of the countries providing financial 
help desired the devaluation and all of them live in fear of a second one 
which—if it comes—-would drag all other currencies with it. The truth is 
that despite all the optimistic utterances of Government spokesmen, Britain . 
has to travel a long and hard road before she can—without blaming anybody 
else for her own failures—regain confidence in herself and thus re-establish 
confidence among the free peoples of the world who so ardently desire to - 
see the end of the British crisis. 
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RACIAL ATTITUDES IN THE US. SOUTH 
by Dr. John E. Owen 


HE well-publicised race riots-in Detroit and other northern US. 

industrial centres in recent months tend to draw attention away from 

Negro problems in the Deep South. But the continuing racial violence 
in the U.S. South and the political prominence of avowed segregationists in 
‘Mississippi, Georgia, and Alabama are symptomatic of the Negro’s struggle 
to achieve full equality with whites in those states and throughout the 
South generally. 

Many U.K. residents must find it understandably difficult to comprehend 
how the relations between two racial groups can generate so much conflict 
and bitterness in the mid-twentieth century. To view the problem in pers- 
pective, it is necessary to look at the total background of the way of life of 
the South, the historical situation that produced it, and the psychological 
attitudes that have emerged from it, The racial problem is one of pervasive 
community attitudes, attitudes that have a long history, reinforced by the 
prestige of tradition and the force of group expectations. 

At the close of the Civil War a century ago, the South found itself econ- 
omicalfy bankrupt, the foundations of its life in chaos, and its future bleak. 
Its entire economy and social structure had been founded for 250 years upon 
the enslavement of African Negroes, the only group to be brought to the 
North American continent against their will. The South had been America’s 
one example of a feudal system, with a plantation aristocracy of Anglo- 
Saxon origin maintaining a culture resembling that of rural 19th century 
England, but based upon slave labour rather than overseas empire. Defeat 
by the North saw Southern farms destroyed, cities plundered, and slavery at 
an abrupt end. The region tried to salvage as much of the old way of life as 
it could, and one element it was determined to restore was the subordination 
of the Negro. Various restrictive practices followed in the years after 1865, 
designed to maintain the social distance between the former masters and the 
Negroes who were now legally free but economically still dependent upon 
the whites. 

The social patterns that persisted were those of a caste system, America’s 
one instance of caste. The ideological basis for the system went back to the 
early 1600s, when slavery was first introduced by the English colonists, It is 
indicative of the level of thought and social ethics of that era that most 
Europeans believed the Negro to be without a soul, not human as them- 
selves, and so without any rights. Slavery was bound to die as soon as the 
white man’s religion endowed the Negro with a soul, for slavery was obvious- 
ly incompatible with the Christian conscience. But even with the end of 
slavery, the old pattern of caste remained and continued, and it has com- 
prised the customary set of relationships in the South ever since, handed 
down through the generations, and upheld by the main institutions of law, 
education, and religion. As such it constitutes the very social fabric, the 
traditional form of behaviour, of the region. 
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It is an established conclusion of social science that attitudes are not 
inborn but are produced in human beings by the conditioning process they 
undergo as children in their interactions with others in home and school. 
Emotional feelings become intertwined with what one is taught to believe in 
as right and moral in the impressionable years of childhood, and for most 
individuals these feelings continue throughout life, particularly when but- 
tressed by the norms and values of the surrounding community. Thus the 
essential rightness of segregation has been so deeply interwoven into the 
attitudes of Southerners that the vast majority of them find it hard to con- - 
ceive of any other pattern of relationships with Negroes. Their image of the 
Negro has been that of a servant, an unskilled labourer who does not need 
and ‘cannot profit from education, and whose “place” is necessarily sub- 
ordinate to his master, the white man. 

For many Southerners, the Christian and American ideals of equality, 
human brotherhood, and democracy have been seen only as applying to their 
own race, Various ingenious rationalisations have been used to calm their 
consciences over the different treatment received by Negroes in schools, 
housing, employment, and civil rights generally. The conservative desire to 
maintain the traditional form of caste with which they feel familiar and 
secure, the idea that Negroes are happy in their station in life, that they do 
not wish to associate with white folk because they prefer their own people, 
that education will only serve to make them discontented—all these formed 
part of the regional myths which white Southerners have utilised to convince 
themselves that the old system should not be changed and that no injustice 
to the Negro had been done. 

Lying behind these false beliefs are deep psychological compulsions 
rooted in the ego, group pride, desire to maintain status, and fear for the 
sense of security. There also was and is an economic basis for maintaining 
the status quo, namely, the profit motive in cheap labour. The Negro served 
as a source of low-paid labour to Southern farmers, housewives, and small- 
town merchants. Anything that worked to raise his education and training 
would affect the white employers adversely. And any move that raised his 
legal status would, it was thought, help to close the gap between him and 
the whites whose status would correspondingly go down. Hence the fierce 
determination on the part of many Southerners to keep the old racial dis- 
tance as long as they possibly could. While the Negro has made many gains 
since 1865, most of these advances have come in the face of keen opposition 
from the white South. 

There are other factors that must be borne in mind in explaining the 
Southern ethos. The region has always been the most backward of the 
entire U.S.A. Economically poor, isolated, ingrown, and still predominantly 
rural, its expenditures on education are lower than in any other part of the 
nation. Ever since the Civil War, there has been an attitude of regional 
loyalty mixed with complacency and a resentment of the more prosperous 
industrialised North. And the South is now in turmoil from the recent 
aggressiveness of Negroes to better their lot and the federal government’s 
efforts to end the discrimination that Negroes have suffered. The South is, 
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in fact, undergoing a revolution in which its traditional caste system is 
under strain, and the old ways are being legally and morally challenged. 

School integration is now making headway, Negroes are eligible to vote, 
gaining political power, and organised boycotts of white merchants who 
_ refuse to employ Negroes have had effect. Northern capitalists (upon whom 
the South depends for its future prosperity and progress) have served notice 
` to many communities that they will not build factories unless assured in 

advance of racial harmony. 

The reactions of the white South to these changes show several variations. 
There are a few extreme bigots and rabid Negro-haters, warped and ignorant 
persons whose hostility is so deep-seated and violeat as to be a main drive of 
their frustrated personalities. Fortunately, these pathological types are rare, 
though they receive much publicity through their violent deeds. A much 
larger group of typical Southerners are essentially law-abiding decent 
persons but who are prejudiced through their psychological conditioning and 
are fundamentally opposed to the changes now being forced upon them. 

A third element consists of Southerners who would be willing to allow 
changes on behalf of the Negro, but who cannot transcend their way of life 
sufficiently to regard him as their social equal. Hence they feel that any 
changes (better housing, more education for Negroes, equal rights in the law 

- court, better wages) should be made within the framework of segregation. 

A fourth group, whose numbers cannot be estimated, but which is very 
large, includes those white Southerners who are battling with their con- 
sciences, troubled and upset, who know in their hearts that segregation and 
discrimination are wrong, morally indefensible, un-Christian and un- 
American, but who do not know what they personally can do to change the 
system and are afraid of community disapproval if they themselves do not 
conform to the established pattern of race etiquette. 

A related attitude is widespread in the South and runs through the think- 
ing of countless whites, namely, a feeling of uncomfortable guilt at the race 
situation, an uneasiness over what is now happening, and an unwillingness 
to face it. It involves a pretence in many small communities that despite the 
presence of Negroes in the poorer part of the town, “We have no Negro 
problem here, the Negroes are quite content as they are”, with the hope that 

_ if this pretence is maintained long enough, in time the problem will dis- 
appear. 

Psychological defensiveness is widespread in these reactions. Thus, 
thousands of Southerners take the view that the entire problem has been 
caused by northern liberals and agitators who have stirred up the Negroes. 
Their own attitude placidly acquiesced in Negro sufferings, poor housing, 
and poverty for years before the new class of educated Negro leaders made 
their nationwide protests. More concessions to Negroes two and three 
decades ago would have lessened the vehemence of their demands today, 
but many Southern whites do not wish to face this fact. 


Continued on page 262 
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by Norman Bentwich 


UDAISM is not a religion, ike Christianity and Islam, defined in 

articles of faith. It is rather a moral way of life in a community, an 

effort to establish God’s Kingdom on Earth. It is the oldest of the 
potentially universal religions. As developed by the Hebrew prophets, 
Isaiah, Micah and others, it was meant for afi mankind. The rabbinical 
schools recorded in the Talmud, compiled between the fourth and sixth 
century of the Christian era, this way of life, Halacha—which means the 
way to go. During the long ages of dispersion and segregation in special . 
quarters, Jews were cut off from the civil life of the country. They dwelt in 
what Heine caHed “a portable fatherland”, carrying out the religious law 
which was taught in their own schools and developed by their religious _ 
Councils. 

‘There is a retigious stirring today among Jows in all the countries where 
they form a considerable community, but especially in Israel. Since the 
establishment of the State in 1948, they feel themselves a natural and free 
people, with a physical centre. a national language and culture, above ail, 
their way of life. The accent of the religion has shifted from theology and 
ritual to the social sphere. In the little fand smaller than Wales they have 

The most roteble of the institutions is the Kibbutz, the collective settle- 
ment where there is no private property, but everything is shared in common 
by the group. It is usually an agricuttural village with some industries 
attached, and the collective principle applies to all the activities. The 
Kibbutz has gained a fresh appeal in Israel from the discovery, soon after 
the foundation of the State, of documents from a monastery by the shores 
of the Dead Sea, dating probably from a century before the Christian era. 
They indicate that the communal way of life was pursued two thousand 
years ago; and that gives the aura of history for a history-conscious nation 
to the present-day development. 

In the Land of Israel groups of Jews stress the universal character and the 
ethics of Judaism, as against the strict observance of the ritual law which, 
since the destruction of the State and the Temple of Jerusalem in the first 
century, has been emphasised in the rabbinical schools. No fresh formula- 
tion of belief and practice has yet been attempted. But it is significant that 
Professor Amotd Toynbee, who in his original Study of History was highly 
critical of the narrowness and exclusivences of Judaism, has had a change of 
heart since the Nazis’ Final Solution of the Jewish problem caused a terrible 
destruction of the dispersal and the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home led to a fresh concentration of the survivors with a distinctive order 
of life. Judaism can no longer be dismissed as “a fossH of Syrian civilisa- 
thon”. Just as the Jews returning from the Babylonian captivity to Judea 
brought a conviction of being the bearers of a universal ethical religion, and 
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carried it to the peoples of the Persian, and later the Hellenistic and Roman 
empires, so, he suggests, the Jewish survivors of the Nazi holocaust in 
Europe, and Jews from the Oriental countries emigrating to Palestine, may 
again be conscious that they have a spiritual message for mankind, hungry 
for it in a materialistic age. 

Toynbee stresses that, in order to carry out their destiny as carriers of a 
universal monotheist religion, they must abandon independent statehood. 
He stresses too that Israel has been established at the expense of the former 
majority of the inhabitants of Palestine, the Arabs. Events have moved fast; 
and his vision of a denationalised missionary Jewish people seems unreal 
today. Though ringed by enemies refusing to recognise her existence, and 
threatening constantly to drive the Jews into the sea, Israel is firmly estab- 
lished. The Jews from ail parts of the world are welded into a nation Hving 
in free conditions, as they have not done for near two thousand years, and 
developing characteristic institutions which are based on social justice. They 
are conscious, too, of a mission to other developing nations in Asia and 
Africa, with whom they multiply comtacts by educational and social 
missionaries. Ths co-operative society is the main economic factor of 
modern Israel, the principal instrument of agriculture and industry, of every 
form of transport and the social services, even of the theatre and the 
orchestra. The form of co-operative which is the most complete, the collec- 
tive Kibbutz society, has struck the imagination of the developing nations. 

The individual who inspired t was a Russian Jew, Abraham Gordon, a 
disciple of Tolstoi. He came to Palestine at the end of the 19th century and 
believed in redemption by manual labour. He cultivated the soil as a 
member of a small co-operative group in Galilee. For him manual work 
was a religion, and the personality could be realised only through life in a 
community. Both the religious and the non-religious branches of the 
Socialist movement wanted to establish the City of God, although part of 
them denied the belief in God. They all shared the belief that the land must 
belong to the nation, in accordance with the command in the Mosaic Law, 
that land shouid not be alienated to the individual. They were possessed by 
a religious ardour to bring about a better social order. Their creed in fact 
was sanctified Socialism. They were a voluntary body, holding the principle 
of collective ownership of everything, unlike the Russian Kolkhoz, which 
was forced upon the peasants by law. 

In the middle of this century, when the bitter Hitler persecution forced out 
the Jewish youth of Central Europe to seek a new way of life working the 
soil in Palestine, the Kibbutz proved to be a practical as well as an ideal 
form of community living, and attracted idealist immigrants from Western 
and Eastern Europe. Most of the political leaders of the Jewish population 
_ of Palestine, later to be ministers of the State of Israel, were nurtured in 
the Kibbutz. After the first years of the State, indeed, it lost some of its 
popularity among the Israel youth who found an outlet for their ideals in 
the service of the state. At the same time, won the attention of visitors 
from all parts of the world as a new social philosophy which liberated the 
young generation from the thraldom of money. The African and Aslatic 
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nations, which look to Israel for technical and social know-how, were 
particularly impressed. Some of them sent their youth to live for a period 
in a Kibbutz, and bring back the fruit of that experience to their country. 
The communal life is a new expression of the old Hebraic idea of holiness, 
and the Israelis who work in Asia and Africa take with them this social 
institution, just as 2,500 years ago the Ionians from Greece took their city 
culture to the peoples of the Mediterranean and tho Black Sea. 

A speciai development of the Kibbutz is inspired by Ben-Gurion, the head 
of the State for the first sixteen years of its life, who has retired to a desert 
outpost Sdeh Boker, in the heart of the arid Negev, and lives there in a 
Kibbutz. Here he has established a college and seeks to attract some of the 
best of the Israel-born youth. They. train to be teachers who will go out to 
the frontier settlements where life is rough and bard, or to developing 
countries, or to Jewish communities abroad. He believes that the desert 
Negev turns an ordinary person into a creative being. Already youth 
movements in Israel and the Jewish Agency for Israel, which organises 
immigration jointly with the Government, send abroad emissaries, to the 
United States, Latin America, and the countries of the Commonwealth, to 
persuade groups of Jewish youth in those countries to emigrate to Israed, 
or at least to come for a year of service or a year of study. The College of 
Sdeh Boker will prepare an elite of emissaries or apostles of the new life. 

One branch of the Kibbutz movement itself, while sharing the Socialist 
faith, exemplifies a trend back towards traditional Judaism. The members 
are observant Jews as well as Socialists, combining the Socialist conduct 
with cultivation of the soil and with Jewish studies, and faithfully carrying 
out the practices of Judaism. Their motto is Torah (the religious law) and 
Avoda (physical iabour), and their aim is a religious life rooted in the soil 
and taken from the synagogue to the factory and the field. Their villages 
on the border were a special target of enemy attack in the War of In- 
dependence, and many of their members fell. At the same time, they are 
in the vanguard of those who want a reform of the Jewish law or widening 
of its scope to suit the modern conditions of tho State. They are indeed but 
a small minority of the collective settlements, which altogether include only 
four per cent of the Jewish population; but they and the whole Kibbutz 
movement are significant not only in their contribution to the national 
economy but in their attitude to lfe. 

In the latter years of the British Mandatory Administration of Palestine - 
the Jewish struggle for independence was itse¥ a religion, or a substitute for 
religion, of a large part of the young people. After independence was won 
and the State was established, many found that nationalism was not enough. 
They needed a more universal idea for a philosophy of life, and sought it in 
a hark-back to some of the fundamental ideas of Judaism, stressing the 
principle of social justice. An American, Rabbi Weiner, has made a study 
of these religious gropings, and told the story in a book “The Wild Goats 
of En-Gedi”. A group of young teachers, inspired by a Professor of 
Philosophy of the Hebrew University, meet regularly to discuss fundamental 
principles of Judaism. They have taken the name Amana (faith), and they 
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embrace many forms of seeking. Another group have formed a brotherhood 
like the Essenes whose form of living is described in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The religious stirring is not confined to the members of Kibbutzim. It is 
manifest also in that remarkable institution of Israel for the rescus of the 
children and youth by training in agriculturad villages. Originally founded 
for saving the young generation from Nazi persecution, it has remained a 
permanent branch of immigration policy. Here, too, as in the Kibbutz 
movement, there is division between the strictly religious villages and the 
rest. In the former, synagogue worship is an integral part of the tfe. In the 
latter, while part of the ceremonial of the Sabbath and the religious 
festivals is preserved, prayer and public worship are not part of the school- 
programme. In recent years, however, the desire for regular prayer and for 
Sabbath service has come from part of the youth, largely from the Oriental 
families, who have kept more steadfastly to the tradition than the young 
generation of Europe. Several of the new villages, though not classified as 
religious, contain a synagogue where worship is altogether optional. The 
oldest of the secular villages, famous for #s founder, Dr. S. Lehmann, a 
dedicated educator from Germany who was not a strictly observant Jew, 
is soon to be equipped with a synagogue building. Meantime, through the 
influence of a teacher of Bible, who is deeply religious, services are held 
on ths Sabbath in the room of the agricultural college which is named after 
Albert Einstein (a steadfast friend of the village), and which prominently 
bears his motto: “Science without Religion is Blind, Religion without 
-Sclence is Lame”. The seeking today is towards the tradition, even amongst 
the Socialist groups who profess to be followers of Karl Marx and his 
dialectical materialism. 
Groups of the secularised population in the towns, which is far the 
larger part of the whole, likewise show signs of wanting a religious service 
on the Sabbath and festivals. They want, however, a reformed service, and 
not the old-fashioned ritual of the orthodox Rabbinate. SmaH congrega- 
thons of what is called Progressive Judaism have sprung up in the principal 
towns, old and new. Their service is entirely in Hebrew; but one or two of 
_ the ministers are from the United States and come as religious missionaries. 
The Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, which is the chief nursery of the 
Liberal Rabbinate, has in Jerusalem a post-graduate branch of the in- 
stitution. There the Rabbi-designate spends a year absorbing the spirit of 
the land before he starts to lead an American congregation. Similarly, the 
foremost institute of Conservative Judaism in America, the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York, maintains in Jerusalem a hostel for its 
graduate students. There, too, the future rabbis imbibe some of the mis- 
sionary spirit with which to inspire their congregations. 

The religious stirring affects also the Jewish dispersion, largely through its 
relations with the movements in Israel. It is a remarkable feature of our 
time that most Jews outside Israel, above all, citizens of the United States, 
who are nearly half the total Jewish population, are members of synagogues. 
Many attend services on the Sabbath eve or the Sabbath morning. It is a 

symbol of identification with the religious community, which is expected of 
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them as an integral part of the American way of life. The social segregation 
of the American Jew prevents any compelling force of assimilation, and 
religious and cultural links are increasingly forged between Israel and that 
vast community. The reawakened interest in the Hebrew language and 
literature is as remarkable as the establishment of Hebrew in Israel to be 
the living language of the people. Personal contacts by visits, study tours, 
and the like, a modern form of the pilgrimage in antiquity to the Temple in 
Jerusalem, are multiplied. And the Messianic sentiment flows from the 
Israel centre to the periphery. If Israel has not yet inspired a religious 
revival, it has given a heightened Jewish consciousness. 

The Jew of Israel nearest to prophetic stature was the fate Martin Buber, 
who lived in Jerusalem from 1938 till his death in 1965, and wrote many of 
his religious philosophy books there. He made a big impact on both Jews 
and Gentiles, and he gave to the voice of Jerusalem a spiritual quality. Ho 
belonged to that generation which conceived as a major aim of Zionism 
the creation of a spiritual centre in the Jewish homeland, from which would 
radiate religious and cultural influences to all parts of the dispersion. 
Judaism and Zionism were indissolubly linked, and the Jewish society in 
Palestine would give fulfilment to the idea of social justice. Buber regarded 
the Israel voluntary Kibbutz, of which he was a chief sponsor, as “an 
experiment that had not failed”, in contrast with the imposed Kolkhoz of 
the Soviet Republic, which had failed. 

A different aspect of the religious stirring is that Jews and Christians in 
Israel are able and willing to engage in religious dialogue, and to i 
that Judaism and Christianity are two facets of one monothelst faith, the 
one stressing individual saivation, the other the ethical law of life in‘a 
community. The Hebrew Bible, which is the basis of education in all Jewish 
schools, whether religious or secular, becomes a living oracle for the whole 
society, and arouses an interest in the Gospels and the New Testament. 
Those who live in the scenes where Jesus taught are eager to know about 
the Christian beliefs. Liberal Jews in Europe and America of the last gen- 
eration began to examine sympathetically the doctrines of the Christian 
Scriptures. Notably Dr. Claude Montefiore, the founder of the Liberal 
Synagogue in England, wrote a treatise on The Synoptic Gospels. And in 
Israel the late Professor Klausner, who heid the Chair of Modern Hebrew 
Literature at the Hebrew University, and was deeply learned in the history 
of the Second Temple, wrote in Hebrew Studies of Jesus and Paul from the 
standpoint of the ardent nationalist Jew. Translated into English they made 
an impact on Christian opinion. The Hebrew University has developed a ` 
Department of Comparative Religion in which the study of Christianity is 
a major subject. An outcome of this fresh interest is the formation in Jeru- 
salem of a group of earnest Jews and earnest Christians, calling themselves 
the Rainbow Society, to discuss freely theological issues. The Anglican 
Archbishop and the President of the Hebrew University are members. The 
old ghetto phobia of the Christian Church is steadily disappearing, and 
the neglect of the close connection between Old and New Testament is 
recognised as an error. Some perception of the religious and theological 
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stirring has reached Japan and in the dast years a few Japanese Christian 
clergy, who knew some Hebrew, have come to the University in Jerusalem 
to spend a year on Jewish studice. 

Tho time for initiating a dialogue between Jew and Moslem has not yet 
arrived, because of unhappy political circumstances. But it will come, and 
the interfaith approach to the problems of the Middle East and Arab-Jewish 
relations may find a way to understanding where political approach has 
failed. 

The return of the Children of Israel to the Land was bound up in the 
prophetic vision with the establishment of peace on earth and the end 
of war. The combination sounds bitterly ironical today, when the State 
of Israel is surrounded by implacable Arab enemies, and when the world 
is seething with racial and ideological strife, bursting out into open warfare. 
Yet would be premature to dismiss cynically the Messianic hopes after 
Jess than two decades of Israel statehood. Israel must pursue as a primary 
aim peace with her neighbours, for realistic no less than idealistic reasons. 
As soon as the opportunity is given, it may set the example of altruistic 
nationalism which aims to apply the principle of loving thy neighbour in 
international as well as internal relations. The Jewish mission in our day 
seems less concerned to spread the Jewish form of monotheism among the 
Christian and Moslem peoples than to give a living example of a society 
fulfilling the ideas of social justice which are professed, but imperfectly 
practised, here. Jews, moreover, may be missionaries for the 
national and international protection of human rights of the individual man, 
which are also professed by all nations but massively violated. Their history 
‘has made them more than others champions of the dignity and worth of 
man as man created in the image of God. Israel then may provide the 
seedground from which a major prophet may spring at any moment, and 
give a fresh religious inspiration to Israelis and through them to humanity. 
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IN MEXICO: IS THE REVOLUTION FINISHED ? 
by John D. Harbron 


N Mexico; where the Twentieth Century’s first social revolution erupted 

56 years ago, the revolution in neighbouring Cuba had been followed 

wkh a sympathy and patience which Mexicans found hard to explain 
to us. 

This was true untH the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. It ended much of 
the Mexican support for developments in Havana. The Soviet military 
penetration of Cuba convinced most prominent Mexicans that Castro had 
failed to take “his revolution” along the same evolutionary road travelled 
by the Mexican Revolution. The Mexican Revolution, like Cuba’s, had 
moved a nation away from a harsh past. But unlike Cuba’s, it has _ 
produced a thriving social democracy, proud of its stable but elective 
presidency, its personal freedoms and its constitutional basis for speedy 
but often impulsive legislation which has maintained vital sectors of the 
economy and industry under Mexican control. 

Mexican intellectuals, even those sympathetic to Cuba, now chide Castro 
and his Marxist-inclined followers for relying on Russian and Chinese 
models in their total nationalisation of foreign industry and in their efforts 
to implement agrarian reform. Mexico, they now contend, understands 
better than any other struggling Latin American republic that a socialist 
political framework with limited control over private enterprise can work 
without recourse to Communism. They emphasise that Mexico, unlike 
Cuba, has accomplished this through a legal process based on their fifty- 
year old revolutionary traditions. 

Castro’s Cuba has failed to produce a document like Mexico’s amazing 
Political Constitution of 1917, today as yesterday, the legal basis of the 
Mexican Revolution. Mexican writers remind Cuba’s Marxist-Leninist 
leaders that this constitution which Professor Lewis Hanke, Columbia 
University’s Latin American historian said, ‘‘declared war on all the most 
powerful groups of the past, clergy, hacendados, employers”, appeared in 
the same year as the Bolshevik Revolution. And the revolution which 
produced the 1917 constitution itself began seven years before the Russian 
Revolution. 

Most Mexicans now agree that fidelismo has iost much of that indigenous 
quality which has made Mexico’s upheaval unique. But the close, seven- 
year watch on Cuba is disturbing many in Mexico about the purpose and 
strength of their own continuing political process as a primarily revolution- 
ary one. “Many of us now ask ourselves if the Mexican experiment is 
still revolutionary”, a columnist in Mexico City’s Novedades wrote a few 
years ago. ‘Havana’s ideology has made us uneasy about our political 
well-being.” 

“Our revolution has become institutionalised”, admitted Dr. Arnaldo 
Orfila in 1962 when he was Director of Mexico City’s famous Fondo de la 
Cukura Económica, the prestigious publishing house which has reproduced 
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in Spanish every major publication on the economic and political develop- 
ment of the hemisphere. “The materialism of foreign and Mexican 
capitalists increases rather than diminishes the inequalities of Mexican life. 
Our national institutions dedicated to the revolution’s completion are fied 
with devoted officials who are confused about the future while they are 
nostalgic at the same time about the stimulus of an earlier and harder 
time.” 

A quarter cemtury of nationalism mixed with business motives has 
produced an industrial infrastructure in Mexico which has kept the support 
of United States’ subsidiary companies who now have a $1 billion stake 
in the country and has created Latin America’s fastest-growing middle class. 
Yet three million or more homeless, hungry and unemployed Mexicans are 
unable to exist on the land and have crowded into the urban slums and 
shabby vecindades of Mexico’s largest cities. They subsist surrounded 
_ by the same squalor and poverty as do millions in Peri, Ecuador and 
Paraguay where society is almost as rigid as it was in Mexico sixty years 
ago before the revolution swept away the old order of dictator Porfirio 
Diaz. In spite of her revolution, much of Mexico in her rural areas reflects 
the old, sociological truism of Latin America, “the poor get poorer and 
the rich, richer”. 

Since 1945 postwar Mexico industrial booms have created the largest 
middle class in the hemisphere after the U.S.A., Canada and Brazil. But 
it includes a powerful and cynical nouveau riche, indifferent to the ideals 
of the revolution and bolstered by once feudal and-landowning families 
who survived the porfiriato. Today, they cash in on the long social 
revolution by supplying consumer needs through their interlocking financial 
and managerial control of many key Mexican industries, 

General Lazaro Cardenas, the dynamic president of the late 1930s who 
expropriated more land than any other president in Latin America and who 
nationalised the powerful, foreign oil corporations, lingers in the wings, 
deeply concerned with all he sees. No less an authority than Dr. Frank 
Tannenbaum, Professor Emeritus of History at Columbia University and a 
close friend of the old general, still claims Cárdenas is the real power 
behind each new presidential choice. Cárdenas has never fully understood 
the Mexico of the 1950s and 1960s with its emphasis on urban growth and 
industrialisation. He lives deep in rural Mexico on the land from which he 
came as a revolutionary general, and which he understands best. 

He is “tbe sphinx of Jiquilpán”, the name of the small town in 
Michoacán state where he was born and where he still farms. Because he 
. is the greatest “living giant” of the revolution and because he has been 
politically active in warming Mexico about failures on the land, his voice 
is still heeded widely in the country. The Mexican Revolution sprang from 
the land. And it is on the land where the revolutionary process is in 
trouble. Successive land reform extensions since the end of the Cárdenas 
presidency in 1940, even those of Adolfo López Mateos, the last president 
who distributed more land than any president except Cárdenas and an 
immense hydraulic resources programme now under way, havo not yet 
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made the land a viable place for Mexicans to work and prosper.. 

A few years ago, Cárdenas organised dandless farmers and unemployed 
agrarian workers into his M.LN., Movimiento de Liberación Nacional, 
“National Liberation Movement”. The M.L.N. with its unknown strength, 
is the newest form of Latin protest movement from those who have had 
little or no stake in social change and good times. In less stable Latin 
republics, “movements” like M.L.N. often overthrow well-meaning but 
slow-moving regimes. Cárdenas who broke with Castro as far back as 
1959 reached the high point of his open involvement in the present political 
life of Mexico when he supported the strongly left-wing “Latin American 
Conference for National Sovereignty, Economic Emancipation and Peace” 
held in Mexico City in March, 1961. 

A few years ago senior advisers to former President Adolfo López 
Mateos denied any influence by previous incumbents on presidential 
decision-making. But in June, 1961, Lopez, compelled by “unknown 
motivations”, in Mexican public life, gave one of the most forceful speeches 
of his presidency, warning his administration would not tolerate, “excesses 
of the extreme left or right”. 

In spite of Cárdenas and the traditional pessimism intellectuals in 
Mexico and elsewhere share about affluent societies, the revolution’s balance 
sheet is impressive. Most of its Mexican critics fail to realise that Mexico 
is the ‘only emerging country in which a stabilised, post-revolutionary 
society can be observed. Indeed the Mexican formula for growth and the 
successes this has brought about in the only genuine post-revolutionary 
society in Latin America, Asia or Africa, suggests a formula broadly 
applicable to many under-developed nations. These would be larger, more 
viable national units, such as Ethiopia, Nigeria, Burma or Perú with big 
populations, proven natural resources and a basic primary educational 
pattern visibly under way. Some of these nations, chiefly Nigeria, are 
keeping a close watch on modem Mexican developmen. 

The Mexican Revolution’s three main achievements are a strong but not 
dictatorial presidency within a one-party system, a formula for the 
controlled development of foreign capital and a massive primary school 
educational programme. 

The Mexican presidency is a miracle of political science. Since the 
retirement of Cárdenas in 1940, no general has been offered or elected 
president. Six living ex-presidents live in their native land, surely a record 
of much significance for unstable Latin Americal But the presidencia is 
much more than this. 

In choosing and then electing a new president, Mexicans have achieved 
a kind of mystique all their own—of choice based on consent and ‘‘head- 
nodding” at the top—in favour of the selected presidential candidate. This 
“meeting of consent” is always conducted in some secret place near the 
end of the term of the ruling president and is attended by the incumbent, 
one or more of his predecessors and spokesmen of the P.R.L, the Party of 
Revolutionary Institutions which has been Mexico’s governing political 
party since 1929. The P.R.L’s internal spectrum is unbelievably broad and 
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tives of the P.R.L at the meeting to “select” the 
oe e oui tole a ee P.R.I political positions from 
right to deft. 

The final choice is always “‘middie-of-the-road” in a peculiar Mexican 
sense of that expression. A president who moved “to the left” during his 
administration, meaning he enlarged controls over foreign enterprise, or “to 
the right” meaning he slowed down land reform, is always succeeded by a 
candidate who will “move” in the opposite direction to him. In this way, 
the Mexican presidency perpetuates in the person of a very powerful 
‘political leader, what a Mexican writer has caHed “the P.R.L’s rainbow of 
political opinion”. 

“The revolution will be complete when every village has its schoolhouse’ 
wrote General Cakes in 1928 when the revolution was still a stormy war 
between competing generals, Calles’ vision has become reality in the 
exciting Plan de Once Afos (Eleven Year Plan), 1959-1970 now the 
responsibility of Jaime Torres Bodet, one of Mexico’s great intellectuals 
who was called home to do the job from his position as Secretary-General 
of UN.ES.C.O. 

The basic unit of the plan is the single-storey, self-contained schoolhouse. 
It is the basis for the largeat primary school-building and teacher-training 
programme in the non-communist world. Schools are pre-fabricated at the 
rate of about 7,000 a year, shipped all over the republic to be built on 
the spot by village parents whose children will learn to read and write 
in the unit. Buik at a cost of about $3,000 each, they are completely self- 
contained, have electrical and water facilities, the teacher’s living quarters, 
many of them with two-way radio commumication to Mexico City’s 
education ministry. These tiny schools are the visible and outward sign 
of Mexico’s determination that the revolution will be completed in this 


century. . 

The Mexican model for the control of foreign ownership are the s0- 
cadled “saturation of industry laws” which establish custom and 
restraint rather than rigid decrees over incoming foreign companies. Some 
of the largest private companies in America with some of tho best-known 
household names, General Electric, LB.M., Colgate Palmolive, Pepsi-Cola, 
Union Carbide, Heinz and Borden’s work wihin a centralised, state- 
directed economic system which they would strongly oppose at home, They 
have flourished under it because they have benefited from a state-operated 
infrastructure of transport, energy and communications outlets, visualised 
and begun in part by the controversial Cárdenas in the 1930s. 

These are managed by a Mexican federal bureaucracy of high quality 
who use all the modern sophistications of economic planning and analysis 
and who have dong since replaced the gun-toting generals and extremist 
nationalists of the earlier days of punitive nationalisation and hard ideology. 

Indeed one of the most successful corporate Mexican investors in foreign 
companies is Nacional Financiera S.A., the government’s industrial develop- 
meat bank. Its president is Alfredo Navarrete, a 45 year-old economist 
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with a Ph.D. from Harvard in economics. In 1964, Nafin ended its fiscal 
year with a profit of $13 millions on assets of $1.1 billions, Nafin “invites” 
its own minority share participation in many foreign concerns and usually 
manages to pick those with assured markets and sound management. 
Nafin was founded in 1934 by Cárdenas as a credit outlet for farmers 
taking part in his massive land expropriations. But it has become instead, 
the financial handmaiden of the revolution’s industrialisation policies, a 
major backer of some of Mexico’s most successful companies. 

One must, however, retum at the last, to the land. All the revolution’s 
achievements are plagued by agrarian failures. A future crisis is drawing 
near for Mexico if ber land reform cannot be made to work and her birth 
rate curtailed. A nation of 35 millions will have 80 millions by 1990. The 
first pressures are already appearing within the school system. Rural 
Mexico is still the place where 60 per cent of all Mexicans work and breed 
and where most of the grinding poverty still exists. Rural Mexico is also 
the birthplace of aH the country’s historic, revolutionary leaders and what 
happens outside the cities is still happening in a very important social 
laboratory for all Latin America. The demand for land and the promise 
that it would be given, were the chief impeti for the revolution against 
Diaz in September, 1910. 

In 1935, Cárdenas made the ejido the basis for a small landholder’s piot. 
The ejido like other Mexican rural institutions, originated in Aztec times 
in somewhat different form, but as a smaller land area worked by a single 
owner or by a commune. In modem times, the ejido is owned by an 
inefficient and possibly illiterate ejidatdrio who. resists government efforts: 
to modernise, or at least semi-mechanise his operations. The Ejidal Credit 
Bank established also by Cárdenas as a “device for social reform” has 
become conservative with age and now loans only to successful ejidatdrios 
who buy out their less efficient fellows—and start the big landowners’ 
pattern all over agai 

The land reform measures of Mexico City’s bureaucrats must succeed. 
If they do not, Mexico’s long and tortuous journey to shake off the past 
wil slow down and wih it, the prospect of Latin America’s first, fuy- 
integrated society by the end of this century. 
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DEFENCE 
N.A.T.O. — PAST AND FUTURE 
by J. A. Martin 


OR the last 900 years and more the Continent of Europe has been the 

scene of almost perpetual warfare, culminating in the two great wars of 

the 20th century, the 1914-18 war and the 1939-45 war. In other days 
the fate of the world was decided in what we know as Western Europe. Now, 
of course, things are different; the world is dominated by two super-powezs, 
the United States and the Soviet Union, with the other nations occupying 
varying positions of mediocrity according to their size and wealth. The 
devastation caused by European disunity in the Thirties and Forties gave the 
necessary impetus towards actually doing something about European unity, 
a subject which had haunted thinkers and statesmen for centuries. This is 
not to say that Europe had not been united before the present day; from 
Julius Caesar until the time of Napoleon a number of men had exercised 
absolute authority over most of Europe. The difference now was that people 
were doing this of their own free wills, as an answer to the problems that a 
Europe of many nations faced. 

The immediate inspiration for this movement came when Winston 

Churchill, addressing the Hague Congress in 1948, said: 

Tee ed what advice I can give to Europe, I can give it in a single word: 


For ‘Churchill, however, Europe commenced at Calais, and not the Scilly 
Isles or Land’s End, and came to a rather abrupt halt somewhere around his 
famous “Iron Curtain”. When Churchill became Prime Minister of Britain 
again in 1951 he remained aloof from all the community efforts taking place 
on the Continent, such as the formation of the Coal and Steel community, 
E.U.R.A.T.O.M. and the signing of the treaty of Rome in 1955. Other 
nations, it is true, also stood aside from the progress towards unity. The 
Swiss stood aside from everything, including the United Nations, out of an 
exaggerated sense of neutrality; the Spanish and the Portuguese because 
they were completely out of touch with the mainstream of political thinking 


in Europe; the Scandinavians probably because they had not suffered the 


same horrors and brutality as the six nations who were in the vanguard of 
the European movement. 

This is one side of the picture of post-war Europe, but it is obviously 
incomplete. The basic fact of life in 1946, and this probably remains true 
today, although not with exactly the same meaning, is that Europe was 
divided between two groups who had formed an unholy alliance to defeat 
Nazism and the threat of German domination, the western alliance com- 
prising the United States, Britain, France, Canada and their allies, and the 
Soviet Union. In his pursuit of the retreating German armies at the end of 
the Second World War, Stalin overran Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and what is now known as Eastern Germany. Two other 
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countries had defeated the occupying Axis forces and established communist 
rule, Albania and Jugoslavia. The Allies, in addition to regaining the former 
occupied territory in France, Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands, 
also occupied Italy, Greece and Western Germany, as well as gaining a 
foothold in Berlin. This situation left Europe divided between two camps, 
with Germany being the cockpit. The Russians, for their part, were determ- 
ined that Germany should never again be in a position to threaten aggression 
against its neighbours, especially those to the East. The Allies now found 
themselves faced with what they considered to be another threat to their 
freedom, the Russian system of Communism and the possibility that it might 
expand even further westwards. Their answer to this was N.A.T.O. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, set up in 1949, is in effect a 
peace-time continuation of the system of unified command set up im the 
course of the war. It was felt by the Allies that if a sudden attack was 
launched by the Russians, then only a permanent, well organised, trained 
and equipped common command would be able to act with sufficient speed 
and vigour. The Commander-in-Chief of the American forces in Europe has 
always been, simultaneously, the Supreme Commander of N.A.T.O., or to 
give him his full title, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. N.A.T.O. is 
governed by a Council which is made up of representatives from each of the 
member nations. All decisions are taken unanimously, so that no nation is 
compelled to take part in any action against its will. The basic principle 
behind N.A.T.O. is that all will treat an attack on any one member as if it 
were an attack upon themselves. The measures that each member takes to 
defend the alliance from attack is left to the direction of the individual 
nations. N.A.T.O., by the very nature of the organisation, is geared to fight 
only one type of warfare, a simple, straight-out military advance by Russia 
across Europe. To this end it has at its disposal in Germany and nearby 
countries about one million soldiers, or 33 divisions made up roughly of one 
quarter of a million from each of Germany, France and the United States, 
90,000 from Holland, 80,000 from Belgium, 55,000 from Britain and 10,000 
from Canada. On the other side of the boundary between East and West 
Germany the Warsaw Pact nations have roughly 1,200,000 fully equipped 
and trained men. The existence of such large standing armies seems to imply 
that in the event of a conflict both sides are hoping that nuclear weapons will 
not be used. 

The problems inherent in the N.A.T.O. setup are rather numerous. While 
there is a central military command the political side is almost entirely 
independent. Military decisions can be taken by one man, but the political 
decisions have to be taken by each of the governments in the alliance. 

The question of nuclear weapons posed another difficulty for N.A.T.O. 
The United States refused to commit its nuclear forces to N.A.T.O. The 
Strategic Air Command, which is the lynchpin of the U.S. defence system, is 
located in Nebraska and is completely independent from N.A.T.O. Further- 
more, while the Americans have always been willing to share, to some extent, 
their nuclear secrets and weapons (such as the Polaris submarine) with the 
British, the French have been excluded from such arrangements. This has 
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deepened Gallic suspicion of the Anglo-Saxons, and U.S. refusal of a three- 
power N.A.T.O. Directorate has forced General de Gaulle to spend large 
sums of money developing the Freach nuclear weapons system. 

Russia’s chief interest centres around the possibility of Germany gaining 
ahy control over nuclear weapons. In 1954 the Federal Government re- 
nounced the right to manufacture nuclear weapons on German territory, but 
nevertheless remained rather anxious about a nuclear defence against the 
large force of Soviet rockets believed to be trained on Western Europe. 
Bonn’s anxiety for nuclear protection led the United States to propose the 
formation of a multilateral force of strategic nuclear weapons to be owned 
and controlled by the N.A.T.O. countries, including Germany. The multi- 
lateral force was to consist chiefly of Polaris missiles to be carried by twenty- 
five surface ships. The idea was not received very warmly by N.A.T.O. or 
by the Russians. Two N.A.T.O. nations, Norway and Denmark, have always 
been strongly against nuclear weapons. Canada, Italy and Holland all 
showed varying signs of unenthusiasm, while the French were extremely 
hostile, since it would threaten their nuclear independence. While the debate 
was going on there was a change of Government in Britain in October 1964, 
and the incoming Labour Party was also opposed to the idea on the grounds 
that it would help to spread nuclear weapons. The Labour Government 

a variation of this called the Atlantic Nuclear Force, which meant 
that the U.S.A.. France and Britain would have pooled their nuclear re- 
sources in N.A.T.O. while at the same time retaining a veto over their use. 
Once again nobody liked the idea very much, although it enabled the British 
to oppose both the idea of the M.L-F. and President Johnson himself, a rare 
. thing for British Governments these days. The Russians were extremely 
hostile to both ideas and it is almost certain that if either one had been 
brought to fruition then a highly dangerous situation would have been 
created. 

During its 19 year life span N.A.T.O. has proved its effectiveness in 
deterring aggression against the West. This is especially so as far as Berlin 
is concerned. The ready response of N.A.T.O. to the three major crises in 
Berlin, the blockade of 1948, the Russian ultimatum over East Berlin in 
1958, and the Berlin Wall in 1961, played a major role in convincing the 
Russians that the Allies had not weakened in their determination to prevent 
any Communist advances. 

In 1969, however, the agreement under which N.A.T.O. was set up comes 
to an end. The countries making up the Western Alliance will then have to ~- 
decide whether such a grouping is to continue. If the answer to this is 
affirmative, as it almost certainly will be, then much thought will have to be 
given to its future structure. Certainly there are those who argue that both 
N.A.T.O. and the Warsaw Pact have outlived their usefulness, and might 
even, in their present setup, constitute a danger to peace. These critics point 
to the fact that the hostile Stalin era and the other more adventurous 
moments of the Khrushchev regime are both things of the past, that the 
-threat of a Russian attack across Western Europe is almost negligible today 
and is likely to remain so, especially if the Sino-Soviet quarrel continues 
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_ unsolved. Furthermore, Russia is establishing closer relations with the West 
and in the last year we have seen Mr. Kosygin pay official visits to Brei 
France and the United States. ‘ 

But it would be foolish to infer too much from the thaw in East-West 
relations. The Berlin Wall still stands as a symbol of the division between 
East and West, the key question of German reunification is still unsolved, 
and Polish intransigence towards West Germany remains unabated, as- 
President de Gaulle discovered on his recent visit to Warsaw. Certainly 
there is a growing detente between the East and the West and this is a most 
encouraging sign, but the Vietnam war has brought to a halt the significant 
exchanges between the Soviet Union and the United States. As long as the 
war continues, the prospects for a further; significant improvement of 
relations remain remote. It would be unwise of the West to take any unilat- 
eral action to weaken or dismantle the alliance without something more 
substantial, from the Soviet Union than the pious hopes and aspirations of 
world statesmen. We know too little about the deployment of political power 
in the Soviet Union, and enough about the strength of their armed forces, to 
take chances of this nature. 

At the same time it must be admitted that N.A.T.O. has suffered a decline 
in the last few years, brought about mainly by better East-West relations. 
The French decision to withdraw from the military command system within 
‘N.A.T.O., and the enforced removal of N.A.T.O. headquarters from Paris 
to Brussels have contributed internally to this decline. President de Gaulle’s 
policy takes advantage of the change in the political climate, and enables 
him to flaunt a spurious independence of the United States in defence 
matters at little risk to France’s security. However, France remains a party 
to the Treaty itself and has given no indication of any desire to do otherwise. . 

If the N.A.T.O. countries decide to continue the alliance, whether in its 
original form of a defence against Russia or as some kind of pan-European 
defence community, other outstanding problems still remain. 

Firstly there is the question of nuclear weapons. Accepting the fact that 
the United States will retain her nuclear weapons pending some long-term 
solution with Russia the British “independent deterrent” and the French 
“force de frappe” remain. There the fundamental question must be asked— 
do these weapons have any political or strategic value? Dean Acheson, 
former U.S. Secretary of State, has expressed the view that: 

“The Bri ucl 
en a a E ee 


that may be, 2 per cent of the nuclear striking power which 
could bate to Soar NAPE 0.” 


Acheson was, of course, begging a number of questions. Would the United 
States continue to see its own security being bound up with that of Europe? 
In the present isolationist mood now gaining popularity in Congress, this is 
open to question. In the event of a nuclear war, however, even with the full 
panoply of American power being marshalled in our. defence, the chances 
_ are that Britain and a good deal of the continent of Europe would be either 

totally destroyed or rendered uninhabitable. Hence the value of nuclear 
weapons is simply the capacity to deter aggression. It can scarcely be argued 
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that either the British or French nuclear force acts as a credible deterrent 
against a possible attack, either nuclear or conventional, by Russia. 

A strong case can be made out by those who say that we should renounce 
unilaterally the possession of nuclear weapons and any intention to possess 
them in the future. Since these weapons have little credibility, since their use 
would involve the possible destruction of half the world, and since the cost 
is completely out of proportion to national income and wealth, why keep 
them? Apart from holding on and muddling through, the only other alter- 
native is to pool them in a N.A.T.O. nuclear defence force. The experience 
of the M.L.F. shows the political and technical problems involved in such a 
project. 

The chances of either of the two main political parties adopting such a 
policy must remain remote, however. The Labour Party was very badly 
scarred over this issue when the Party Conference at Scarborough in 1960 
voted for unilateral nuclear disarmament. This policy was reversed at the 
next Conference only through the untiring efforts of Hugh Gaitskell, who 
had fought bitterly against the idea. The Conservative Party, for its part, is 
even more committed to the retention of nuclear weapons. Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home has repeatedly gone on record as saying that if Britain were to relin- 
quish her nuclear weapons she would leave herself open to blackmail by 
Russia or some other nuclear power. Only the Liberal Party has openly 
questioned the existing policy. 

France is aggressively nationalistic on this point, although it remains to 
be seen whether Gaullism and the idea of the force de frappe will live on 
after President de Gaulle has gone. For the moment it looks as if a certain 
malaise has set in, with very little constructive thought being given by 
Governments to this question. 

The state of the nuclear disarmament talks is equally as depressing. The 
Fighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee has been meeting in Geneva 
since 1962 to discuss plans for large-scale disarmament, but very little 
progress has been made. The 1963 Test Ban Treaty is an encouraging start 
but this owes as much to Harold Macmillan’s persistence and to the after- 
effects of the Cuba missile crisis as to any urgent desire to press on with 
disarmament. In any case this rather limited agreement has not been ratified 
by either France or China, both of whom have conducted nuclear tests since 
that date. A further agreement between Russia and the United States has 
been negotiated, under the terms of which both cogntries agreed not to put 
into orbit weapons capable of mass destruction. The basic problems of 
inspection, which is the major difference between the two great powers, and 
non-proliferation, still remain to be solved. ; 

It is in this context that the N.A.T.O. countries must decide on the future 
of the alliance. They must decide on its aims, and the methods by which 
these aims can be carried out. They must take note of the changes in the 
political scene since the end of the Second World War and look for a more 
flexible approach to the question of peace in Europe and elsewhere. What- 
ever decisions are taken they will be bound to have far-reaching effects on 
prospects for future peace and security. 
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SOCIOLOGY | 
“SOCIAL DEFENCE” AND THE DEVELOPING WORLD. 
by James Avery Joyce * 


OVERNMENTS are everywhere today seeking an effective answer 

to the complex problems of crime in their countries and trying to 

devise more constructive measures in the treatment of offenders, 
so that they do not return to their evii ways as recidivists. This universal 
concern is reflected in those activities of the United Nations which are 
usually summed up under the title of “social defence”. But as little has 
so far been put on public record about the social defence aspects of those 
rapidly-changing economic and social conditions in the developing countries 
with which the U.N. is nowadays directly involved, it might be useful to 
summarise why social defence has emerged -as a vital United Nations 
concern today and what action is being planned in the developing countries. 
As United Nations activity in this field did not, however, have its origin 
along with the recent increase in criminality in many parts of the world, 
but in more mundane circumstances, some of this historical background 
should first be sketched in order to` present the U.N.’s role in proper 
perspective. 
Ever since the U.N. was founded two decades ago, there has been a 
steady tendency to centralise social questions within its sympathetic 
jurisdiction. This goes back to the move in the late 1940s to absorb or to 
integrate into the United Nations—for the sake of simplification or greater 
effectiveness——-various intergovernmemal and voluntary organisations 
officially outside the United Nations, but which were working within the 
scope of Article 55 of the Charter, calling for higher standards of living, 
full employment, and conditions of economic and social progress and 
development. 

One of these pre-existing organisations was the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission (LP.P.C.), and this body was duly absorbed into 
the United Nations, following an honourable and useful existence of some 
seventy-five years. The plan of integration approved by the General 
Assembly in 1950 provided for the continuance and development of five 
major activities, namely: 

(1) The appointment of expert correspondents by Members of the 
United Nations and also by states that were old members of the LP.P.C. 
but were not Members of the U.N., and by a few others, There now exist 
ovec 140 such correspondents in fifty-four countries, who “feed” the U.N. 
authorities with important data touching all aspects of crime and its 
treatment in their respective countries. 

(2) The convening of regional consultative groups of national 
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correspondents and other qualified persons, a practice which is still followed 
and which has been supplemented since 1961 by a standing body of 
experts caHed the United Nations Consultative Group on the Prevention 
of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders. 

(3) An Advisory Committee of Experts to meet from time to time and 
to advise the Secretary-General and the Social Commission (now the 
Commission for Social Development) of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council (E.C.0.S.0.C.) on formulating programmes for study and 
international action in the field. 

(4) The organisation of quinquennial congresses composed of members 
officially appointed by governments and of represematives of specialised 
agencies and non-governmental organisations, as well as individual 
specialists. 

(5) The publication of the International Review of Criminal Policy. 

As a result of this accession of strength, the Social Defence Section of 
the U.N. Secretariat was enlarged, and the United Nations assumed full 
responsibility for regular meetings of the Advisory Committee of Experts 
and the other organs taken over from the LP.P.C. The United Nations has 
since provided an increasing number of fellowships in the field of crime 
prevention and treatment and made itself responsible for the organisation 
of various regional meetings and seminars, as well as technical assistance 
programmes to individual governments. 

For example, a set of standard rules for the treatment of prisoner, 
originally prepared by I.P.P.C. and endorsed by the League of Nations 
as far back as 1934, were revised and submitted for discussion to the 
First United Nations Congress in 1955. The Economic and Social Counci 
approved these nHes in 1957 and recommended that governments give 
favourable consideration to their adoption. In addition to producing twenty- 
four issues of the International Review of Criminal Policy—a tridingual 
periodical organ of current information and research—monographs and 
other current studies have been issued or are in preparation in such areas 
as juvenile delinquency and probation, the indeterminate sentence, parole 
and aftercare, open penal and correctional institutions, and prison labour. 
Broadly speaking, these have also become major topics deak with at the 
various regional meetings and at the three United Nations Congreases which 
have been held since 1955 and serviced by the Social Defence Section. 

The first United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders was held in Geneva in 1955. As stated above, it 
adopted a set of Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners 
and put out to governments recommendations on the selection and training 
of personnel for penal and corrective institutes, as well as on the organisa- 
tion of open institutions and prison labour. Technical assistance to 
governments was especially urged to implement these recommendations. 
The second Congress was held in London in 1960, when emphasis was 
on measures for the prevention of crimo resulting from the social changes 
accompanying economic development in less-developed countries. 

In 1960 social defence activities were reorganised at U.N, Headquarters 
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and its Geneva Office. Technical assistance offered to the less-developed 
countries was strengthened, and regional social defence institutes were 
planned to be set up in the Far East and Latin America. Technical 
assistance has actually taken the form of provision of expert services, 
fekowships, working groups and seminars, and a training institute which is 
already functioning in Japan. A constant element in these United Nations 
technical assistance programmes has been the prominence accorded to the 
types of applied research and to the training of research personnel 80 
sorely needed by many developing countries. 

The third Congress was held in Stockholm in 1965, in co-operation with 
the Government of Sweden. It brought together nearly 1,500 participants 
from about 85 countries. Sweden’s Minister of Justice, Herman Kling, as 
President, stressed that the causes of delinquency must be sought not so 
much in the individual as in the social and political upheavals in his 
environment. The U.N. Under-Secretary, Philippe de Seynes, said that the 
paramount importance of the human factor was one of the vital discoveries 
which had emerged at mid-point of the Development Decade, The real 
benefits of economic development could be seriously undermined by an 
increase in crime rates, particularly in countries undergoing rapid social 
change. It was essential, therefore, for the “new” countries to institute 
comprehensive social defence policies aimed at the prevention and control 
of crime. The Congress studied how best to “humanise” practices in 
correctional treatment and thus enable convicted offenders to re-enter 
society as good ckizens. This meant, among other things, community 
planning of medical, police, and social programmes, as well as measures 
to check recidivism. 

Much attention was focused by the Congress on the growing world 
problem of juvenile delinquency, particularly of the fact that in most 
developing countries roughly one-third of the total population is under 24 
years of age. Better educational facilities, more job opportunities, and 
widened community services were essential for tackling this problem. 
Solutions for delinquency had to be sought in community care and probation 
outside the stone walls and iron bars of the traditional correctional 
institutions. The offender was primarily a human being, for, as one expert 
put it, “humanity is his permanent state; guilt is merely temporary”. 

This third Congreas welcomed proposals for strengthening United 
Nations responsibilities in the field of social defence and called for more 
intensive technical assistance to the developing countries. The Government 
of Japan offered to be the host country next time; and so the Fourth 
Congress on Crime Prevention and Treatment of Offenders will be held in 
Tokyo in 1970. 

Reviewing some of the other activities of the Social Defence Section of 
U.N. Headquarters during the past decade and a half, we note that a 
questionnaire on juvenile delinquency was sent to governments in 1949, 
and on the basis of their replies, comparative surveys of juvenile delinquency 
were prepared; other studies on the subject have since been published or 
are under preparation and governments urged to promote probation as a 
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major instrument of national policy in crime prevention. “ 

In 1959, E.C.O.S.O.C. initiated a study on Capital Punishment, and a 
factual review of the position in the various countries was published in the 
spring of 1962, This comprehensive report, entitled Capital Punishment,! 
revealed a world-wide tendency towards a considerable reduction of the 
number of categories of offences for which capital punishment might be 
-imposed. There remained in che statutes of a number of countries, how- 
ever, a variety of capital offences which were anomalous and never 
nowadays punished as such, both because of the exceptional nature of the 
offence and the obsolescence of the law. 

Turning now from the recent past to the immediate future, the mounting 
claims of the developing world could no longer be ignored. For one 
thing, planning has become the key to national survival. Most newly- 
independent countries are today dedicated to the principle of development 
planning, Unplanned growth carries hazards which they are in no position 
to accept. If development is left to take care of itself, different branches of 
economic life experience an uneven growth, resulting in serious dislocations 
and disappointments. Unplanned growth also tends to ignore the claims 
of social welfare. Over-concentration on activities that bring an immediate 
reward means that inadequate attention is paid to activities which are vital 
to the economy as a whole, but which offer comparatively little profit. 
Social defence is one of these, Given, therefore, a dramatic change in the 
attitude of the newly independent countries as they confront the basic 
needs of economic planning, it is unfortunately the case that “social 
defence planning” has so far received all too little attention in formulating 
a country’s overall plans. 

To begin with, there is today a demand for additional international action, 
one which rests upon deeper research methodology than is involved in the 
surveys which have so far been made. For example, an inquiry into the 
real extent of the increase of juvenile delinquency, as well as the extent to 
which such increases may be due to economic, social and/or psychological 

causes has been called for in the work programme of the Commission for 
Social Development of the Economic and Social Council. But, at present 
the qualified Secretariat is so burdened with pressing administrative 
responsibilities that it is not feasible to devote sufficient attention to this 
kind of careful research. Moreover, the consultant funds available offer 
littl more than a token to those outside research organisations which 
could undertake such studies at the request of the U.N. 

Then, there is the rapid movement to the cities. Urban living places 
acute restrictions upon the individual in order to maintain an orderly 
society. It is not easy for the new city dweller to understand the necessity 
for them and to develop the readiness to submit to them. Accidental or even 
wilful negligence of the responsibilities of urban living frequently leads to 
arrest, prosecution, and punishment. This is true of such things as licences 
for street vending and other trades, compliance with sanitation codes, and 
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restrictions on the use of child labour. Fadures to conform to urban 
prohibitions and requirements result in the identification of the individual 
as one who has committed an offence. More serious is the fact that 
punitive measures employed against the individuals themselves often result 
in a perpetuation of illegal activity. The identification of the individual 
as a “criminal” and his exposure to the society of consistent offenders in 
the setting of the prison are conducive to the development of a criminal 
career. 

This problem suggests two approaches. The first is to prepare people 
for the requirements of urban living, both those individuals in the village 
who are contemplating migration to urban areas and those who have already 
arrived in the city. Such preparation can be imparted through adult 
education schemes and programmes of local leadership, especialy 
community development programmes. The second approach would be 
more radical and call for other measures of a non-punitive character for 
gaining compliance with unfamiliar restrictions and requirements. The 
licensing of street trades, for instance, might be made simpler and less 
costly, even eliminated in some areas. Another phase would be to handle 
the transgressor with greater flexibility and leniency, substituting 
administrative corrective measures for punishment. For, the criminal 
statistical data for certain Asian and African communities reveal that 
often the bulk of “criminal” prosecutions involve noncompliance with 
regulations which are peculiar to urban living and which, in the majority 
of cases, are little understood by the population recently arrived from rural 
settings. For example, the failure of the urban wage-earner to pay his 
taxes is a common cage, since poor planning, careless financial limitation, 
or a lack of awareness of his responsibility often result in the complete 
inability of the individual to meet his tax obligation. 

‘In short, a modem approach to criminality in these changing societies 
does not mean a preoccupation with diagnostic and treatment measures 
to be applied to a limited group of highly exceptional offenders. The 
modem approach to criminality is concerned with the roots of crime, the 
identification of the individual and with group factors in the social fabric 
which lead to criminality. It seeks the relevant measures to be incorporated 
in the national sociai policy to avoid or check the emergence of various 
pattems of criminality. This applies particularly to the developing 
countries. Successful programmes for the prevention of crime and the 
treatment of offenders are yet to be established with precision, but they 
are 

Much more e boney is required about the factors conducivé to 
criminality in the newly-emerged world, and only a hint of them has been 
given above. Countries that have made great advance in the field of 
penology are still far from having attained satisfactory solutions with 
respect to their own situations. The success of their improved methods may 
even be more limited when applied to other countries, particularly those 
with grossly different traditions and social outlook. Therefore, it is unwise 
for the developing countries to adopt unquestioningly the methods in the. 
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economically advanced countries. Yet there are strong indications that 
this is already taking place, unfortunately, and this error of initial policy 
will continue unless systematic outside guidance can be given them on 
how to evolve their own approaches, with primary emphasis on crime 
prevention. 

Happily, the emerging countries are heavHy engaged in instituting both 
adult and juvenile court systems and in developing re-educational facilities 
for delinquents; they are also seeking to build modernised prison systems’ 
and are planning training programmes for the new personnel required. In 
some countries they are establishing probation and aftercare programmes 
too. In short, they are committed to refashion their courts and criminal 
procedures in Hne with changing sociai standards and widely agreed social 
objectives. 

In all this activity, specialised international assistance is constantly 
being sought by these evolving societies and is clearly indispensable. 
Intensified international action is being called for urgently so that they may 
adopt at an early stage sound policies and pragmatic programmes for the 
prevention of crime. For this reason, the little-publicised Social Defence 
Section of U.N. Headquarters, handicapped though it is by lack of resources 
and shortage of personnel, has moved ¢o the forefront of that world-wide 
campaign of economic and social progress which has given to the 
nineteen-sixties the opportunity of becoming in truth the Decade of 


Development, 





Continued from page 240 
But there are also Southern liberals, men and women of goodwill in 

churches, education, and business, who are working quietly for racial peace 
and Negro betterment. And it is this group that includes some school 
leaders, newspaper editors, and courageous clergymen, allied with federal 
power and Negro action groups, who give hope for progress in the South. 
` Despite violence on the part of the most backward whites, the long-term 
mood is moving towards a realisation that changes are inevitable and that 
it is only wisdom and decency to comply with Negro demands that are long 
overdue. Even violence represents a desperate last stand by those who know 
they are fighting a losing battle, a lost cause. In the agonising transition 
through which the South is now passing, periodic violence can be expected 
for some years to come, but its effect will only be to stiffen Negro resolve and 
federal government determination to end racial injustice. 
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PATTERNS IN TODAY’S ART: 
1. MINIATURE PHILOSOPHER—THE TRIALS OF YOKO ONO 


by Sheldon Williams 


ARK and pint-sized, American Japanese Yoko Ono combines an _ 

ancient culture with a position at the heart of avant-garde art. Her 

long hair and sombre jeans combine to give her the appearance of a 
pretty front-line soldier in a theatre of assault somewhere east of Suez, but 
her battleground is the realm of ideas, and her enemies are clichés and 
platitudes. 

She clearly believes in instant friendship. There are no artificial social 
barriers over which to clamber. One sits on the mat orientalwise to talk to 
Yoko, and she begins with the nearest thing to hand—a piece of string, a 
broken saucer, your hand—and immediately one is away on a long philo- 
sophic discourse, traditional and yet different from what is normally expect- 
ed of Western minds. 

We met last year, just before her “exhibition” of unfinished pictures at 
Indica Gallery in Mason’s Yard, just off Duke Street, St. James’s. At the 
time, she was most concerned with how London would react to her opening 
night. It had been planned that all those attending the private view would 
have to come with their mouths covered. If loins are indecent, how much 
more the mouth, says Yoko (and she is inferring that there is nothing obscene 
about either of them). Those who failed to use a mouth-covering had to pay 
a small fine. 

This demonstration is typical of the way in which she faces contemporary 
mores. In New York, she electrified a Carnegie Hall audience with her cut- 
piece. A truly brutal affair. It emphasises one of her deep-felt beliefs: that 
the artist should not give to the public; the public should take from the 
artist. For the “Cut-piece”, Yoko sat fully clothed on the huge stage. She 
then invited members of the audience to climb up and cut from her clothes 
any piece they fancied, Responses varied. Some were diffident and came only 
nervously into the limelight. Others tried to treat this horribly genuine part 
of the performance as an occasion for laughs. There were those who saw 
the whole thing as a carnally titillating form of aesthetic striptease. And 
Yoko... 7? “It was a gruelling experience, but I felt I had to go through 
with it.” 

For London she put the performance into reverse by creating the “Bring 
something for me to wear piece”. Visitors were asked to bring something for 
Yoko to put on. No exact specification was given. In theory the more 
muscular gallerygoers could have brought along a kitchen sink. 


Such “events” suggest Yoko Ono is both unusual and courageous. In 
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San Francisco, where she was giving a “concert” (mainly of silent music or 
whispered songs), the foyer of the concert hall was hung with blank canvases. 
Each canvas had attached to it a Yoko Ono instruction: “Add Colour”; 
“Draw a Circle”; “Colour Red”; and the like. Inside, on stage, Yoko became 
increasingly distressed. In the comparative silence of the hall, she could 
easily hear laughter and shouting coming from a crowd of youths in the 
foyer. She knew that they were at work on the canvases. To use her own 
expression, “It was like a rape”. After the concert, when she was able to 
leave the stage, she found the worst had happened. All the white canvases 
had obscenities scribbled on them or were decorated with pornographic 
intent. A gesture had been turned into an orgy. 


Most of her works and “events” are simple in design and material, but 
the “eternal time clock” was altogether different. The wife of a rich Amer- 
ican wanted tò give her husband something bizarre, a unique present for his 
birthday. She came to Yoko. Because it was a birthday present and because 
the man was rich, Yoko Ono suggested a gold clock. A very special clock 
that would not tell the hours but would convey eternity. The American 
woman was delighted and a square plain gold clock was ordered from 
Tiffany. It was specially constructed so as to omit the hour hand and the 
minute hand. No hours wete marked on its face, but the passage of time was 
suggested by a thin gold sweep which ticked away the seconds. At the base. 
of the clock, Yoko Ono’s name and the date were engraved in the thick gold 
of the clock’s outer casing. 

At first the present was a great success. The business man showed it to 
all his friends and explained its philosophy at dinner parties. But as time 
went on, he became bored with its singular message and complained that for 
such a luxurious mechanism it was performing too small a service. He 
wanted to have an hour hand and a minute hand added so that it could 
carry out a more practical function. 

To this Yoko could not agree. Such an alteration would destroy the 
Eternal Time Clock’s identity, and she certainly could not allow her name 
_ on such a distortion. In the end an identical clock (but now sporting all three 

hands) was ordered from Tiffany. The orginal was returned to Yoko. - 


In her view it had been enough for the intended owner to have a clock 
ticking out the seconds—and no more—but now, for public showing, she 
added two sophisticated details. In London, it was shown in a transparent 
square perspex box. The ticking was just audible, but Yoko also provided 
a stethoscope. With the mouthpiece on the perspex box and the two ear- 
pieces in place, it was easy to get increased audibility. Simple. No-one was 
surprised. What follows is less obvious. The sound of the ticking of the 
second hand gradually changed character until one became aware—not of 
a ticking clock—but of a sense of physical association as if the sound of 
passing seconds came, not from the square perspex box, but from the top 
of the head. This curious phenomenon actually suggested that you had 
become the instrument of eternity. 


A gimmick? Perhaps. Other aspects of Yoko’s art are easier to assess in 
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the light of knowledge. The “Painting to be stepped on” for instance. In 
London, this proved to be no more than a scrap of canvas on the floor. Signs 
of a rudimentary Japanese landscape could still be seen on its smudged 
surface. Visitors to the gallery were urged to walk on it. 


“Painting to be stepped on” has an ancient origin. It seems that in 15th 
Century Japan, Christians suffered full-scale persecution. Trial by ordeal 
(familiar in mediaeval Europe and later still at the time of the witch-hunts) 
was a favourite way of sniffing out Christians. A routine test was to assemble 
suspects and ask them to walk on a painting of the Virgin Mary. Failure to « 
comply led to crucifixion. 

“Painting to be stepped on” remains a challenge. Yoko Ono says that 
there is much to be learnt, not only from those who are unprepared (perhaps 
because of advanced sensitivity) to take the step but also from the way in 
which those who agree carry out the act. 

Sensitivity is to a great extent the key to Yoko’s arts. “Painting to hammer 
a nail” is particularly relevant in this field. It recalls the principle of the 
corner in Japanese temples where worshippers tie wish knots. “Painting to. 
hammer a nail” requires the admirer to hammer a nail into the piece of 
wood provided. Those who visited Indica Gallery were asked to substitute 
a hair from the head for the traditional wish knot and secure it to the nail 
that had been hammered in. The basic idea of “Painting to hammer a nail” 
is co-operation, a sense of kinship and hope. 

How do people react to “Painting to hammer a nail” ? Yoko Ono gave a 
Japanese friend a version of “Painting to hammer a nail” as a wedding 
present. A year or so later, she asked him how the painting was progressing. 
“Nothing,” he told her, “Nothing has happened. The wood was so beautiful, 
T could not allow anyone to hammer a nail into it. Perhaps some day...” 


“Painting to hammer a nail” introduces another element of Yoko Ono’s 
work—universality. She wants to see this side of her aesthetic expand. “I 
would like,” says Yoko, “to find outside the front door of every house a 
picture. Plain, naturally. A square of white. Of course, it would not stay like 
that for long. Every visitor to the house would be expected to add something 
to the picture. I can imagine a scene. In the market place, one housewife says 
to another: ‘And how is your picture coming along?’ ‘Very nicely, thank 
you. A lot of people came last night, and one quarter of it is absolutely 
covered.’ ‘Oh, but you should see ours’ and so on.” 


Not all Yoko’s experiments (even in an art gallery) are visible to the 
human eye. So much depends on audience-participation. Perhaps the 
greatest flights of philosophy take place solely in the mind. “Mend Painting” 
(1966) is a case in point. The instruction reads “mend in your mind, a later 
version of Mend Painting 1962”. The original mend painting, more straight- 
forward, shows a collection of broken bits of crockery (unrelated, they do 
not fit) with a tube of china glue—co-operators should glue the pieces 
together. In another version of the mend picture, “Mending Piece 1966”, the 
-pieces all belong to the same object, perhaps a saucer or a cup. 
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Then, there are acts of faith. Like “Painting to let the evening light go 
through” (a square white canvas with a circle cut out of it), and “Pointed- 
ness” (“this sphere will be a sharp point when it gets to the far side of the 
room in your mind”). Perhaps everything that Yoko does is an act of faith— 
an act of faith by others. 


How does the rest of the world react to Yoko’s invention? Yoko tells 
how “in Kyoto, at Nanzeni Temples the High Monk was kind to (sic) let me 
use one of the temples and the gardens for my Event. It is a temple with a 
great history, and it was an unheard of honour for the Monk to give per- 
mission for such use, especially to a woman. The Event took place from 
evening till dawn. About 50 people came with the knowledge that it will 
last till dawn. The instruction was to watch the sky and to ‘touch’, Some of 
them were just fast asleep until dawn. Some sat in the garden, some on the 
wide corridor, which is like a verandah. It was a beautiful full moon night, 
and the moon was so bright, that the mountains and the trees, which usually 
looked black under the moonlight, began to show their green. People talked 
about moonburn, moonbath, and about touching the sky. Two people, I 
noticed, were whispering all about their life story to each other. Once in a 
while, a restless person would come to me and ask if I was alright. I thought 
that it was very amusing, because it was a very warm and peaceful July 
night, and there was no reason why I should not be alright. Probably he was 
starting to feel something happening to him, something that he did not yet 
know how to cope with, the only way out for him was to come to me and 
ask if J was all right. I was a little nervous about people making cigarette 
holes on the national treasure floors and tatami, from being high on the 
moonlight, since most of the people were young Japanese and some French 
and Americans. But nothing like that happening (sic). When the morning 
breeze started to come in, people quietly woke up their friends, and we took 
a bath, three at a time, in a bath especially prepared for us at that hour 
of the day. The temple bath is made of huge stones, and it is very warm. 
After the bath, we had miso soup and onigirl (rice sandwich). Without my 
saying anything about it, people silently swept the room and mopped the 
corridor before leaving. I did not know most of them, as they were mostly 
Kyoto people, and they left without giving their names. I wonder who they 
were. 

“At another time, also in Kyoto, before the Nanzenji Event, I had a 
concert at Yamaichi Hall. It was called ‘The Strip-tease Show’ (it was 
stripping of the mind). When J met the High Monk the next day, he seemed 
a bit dissatisfied. 

“I went to your concert,” he said. 

“Thank you. Did you Hke it?” 

irwell, ahy dia you have how diro iin ba ee a call eie 
tease by threo?” 

“Tf it is a chair or stone or woman, it is the same thing, my Monk.” 

“Where is the music?” 

“The music is in the mind, my Monk.” 

“But that is the same with what we are doing. Aren’t you an avant-garde 
composer?” 
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“That is a label which was put by others for convenience.” 
“For instance, does Toshiro Mayuzumi create music of your kind?” 
“I can only speak for myself.” . 
“Do you have many followers?” 
“No, but I know of two men who know what I am doing. I am very thankful 
for that.” 
“Though he is a High Monk he is extremely young, he may be younger 
than myself. I wonder what the Monk is doing now. 
“Another Event that was memorable for me was ‘Fly’ at Naiqua Gallery 
in Tokyo. People were asked to come prepared to fly in their own way. 
I did not attend.” 


The British Board of Film Censors were not as easily won over as the 
High Monk. Yoko ran foul of them when she made No. 4. It was called 
“No. 4” because, at the time, she was maintaining this was her fourth film 
production. (Some discrepancy arose here because the “Times” report of 
her clash with officialdom suggested “No. 4” should really be No. 7, but 
such details have never hazed her.) 


“No. 4” started off with a crowded schedule. Yoko wrote the script. Her 
husband Tony Cox directed. Originally, No. 4 was to be 365 10-second 
shots, each showing the behind of a member of the 365-strong cast. 
Participants walked; that is to say, they mounted a revolving stage, held on 
to a bar and, after a few minutes practice to master the rotatory movement, 
walked for ten seconds before a fixed camera with screen lighting against a 
white canvas backing. Only the direct area of the hindquarters appeared in 
frame. 

“No. 4” was, therefore, a direct extension of “covered-mouth piece” 
which opened her London exhibition. Miss Ono called for volunteers (she 
received about 250 acceptances, but whittled this figure down to 200 on the- 
basis that the bottoms had to be sensitive, intellectual, or both; some of the 
Tejected were extremely sore and rushed into print to proclaim their in- 
dignation). 

Invitations to appear in “No. 4” did not make it entirely clear what the 
cast were expected to do. Some aspirants left in a huff when they found out. 
An ageing Shakespearean actor was horrified by the limitations of his part. 
He was quite prepared to expose any or all of his anatomy, but, nothing 
would induce him to appear in any production in which his contribution 
could be described as a “walk-on”. 

After ten days intensive filming in a Mayfair flat, 200 bottoms had been 
shot. Organisation of the sound track followed (made up of “created sound” 
and clips from interviews), after which the film was ready for consideration 
by the Censor. 


At this point the routine difficulties of nakedness-on-film began. “No. 4”, 
reputedly pre-sold for German, Japanese and U.S. distribution was not well- 
received by the British Board of Censors, or so the public gathered. 


What really happened points to the unseen difficulties of semi-professional 
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film-making encounters in seeking official sanction for public showing. 
Old hands know the Censors. They know how to get the best treatment out 
of them. Tony Cox clearly did not. He sent “No. 4” to the Censors, and he 
reacted with a burst of temperament when, a day or so later, he received 
a bald request to pick up the film (which had not been awarded a licence 
for viewing) together with a bill for £57 to defray cost of the Board’s time. 
What he should have done was ask what recommendations the Censors 
were prepared to make so that “No. 4” could get a distribution licence. 
Instead, he was convulsed with fury at what he regarded as an Establishment 
snub. 


Yoko was bitterly disappointed. Film production is expensive at the best 
of times. To lose an entire market so easily was a terrible blow. 


To muster indignation she arranged a flower-and-seashell picket. Sup- 
porters (she hoped for 500) were to meet on a Friday moming outside 
3 Soho Square, the offices of the British Board of Film Censors, and hand 
flowers and seashells to passers-by. 


Early on, the plan ran into difficulties. Seashells so far inland were in short 
supply. On the day, press (a battery of cameras) and police (I counted 17) 
turned up in full. Trysting time was 11 a.m. but at 11 there was no Yoko, 
no flowers and certainly no shells. Of the 500, two young men who said they 
could not wait, and two girls of uncertain loyalty. 


Yoko came at noon. She managed to distribute a few daffodils; but a 
policeman resisted her overtures. Eventually the uncut film played for a 
protracted season, under special licence from the Greater London Council, 
at the Jacey Cinema in Charing Cross Road. It was panned by the critics. 

Would the “flower-and-seashell” picket have received greater clemency 
in the moonlit Nanzeni Temples of Kyoto? As Yoko says, “I wonder what 
the Monk is doing now?” 


Of course, to a wide section of the British public, she is a harmless 
eccentric, But, examine her motives. Is it she who offers Truth, be it never 
so obvious? Are we (and the British Board of Film Censors) being stiff- 
necked and intolerant? “The whole idea of my film is one of peace. It’s quite 
harmless; there’s no murder or violence in it. Why shouldn’t it be given 
a certificate?” she asked a “Times” reporter. 


In a world where the broadest messages are flashed on screen, blown up 
on posters and forced into the straightjacket of bold type headlines, inter- 
pretive symbolism is left more and more to poets. A whole new and youthful 
audience demonstrates its generation-gap intolerance of easy statement by 
supporting new sounds, new thought and new shapes—be they never so 
esoteric. 

It is significant that an “artist” like Yoko Ono draws upon enthusiasm 
almost in an age ratio. When she recently called for volunteers to wrap up 
one of the lions in Trafalgar Square, helpers tended to be in the student 
category. Serious young men and women, they came not for a lark but to 
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assist in a demonstration which suddenly made the sleepy old lion take on 
a new importance. Covered in plastic tarpaulin, we saw him with new eyes. 
That is just what Yoko wants us to do. 

The same principle applies to her “4-exhibition”. This took place at 
Lisson Gallery, Marylebone’s outpost of the avant-garde. It took three 
forms: half-objects (all painted in purest white); a sack room; and the key 
collection. Again the validity of ennui was tested. The most ordinary social 
furnishings and trappings were neatly divided in two, painted white, and 
placed in their traditional settings to awaken surprise, indignation or amaze- 
ment. A bedroom with its half bed, half sheets, half pillow, had a half 
bedside chair and, nearby, a half washbasin with hal toothbrush, half tooth- 
mug. A white world in which suddenly the common-or-garden became 
extraordinary and paradisal. 

In the sack room (shoes had to be removed with mosquelike reverence), 
the light went through a series of changes from white to red and darkness; 
visitors climbed into black sacks from which they could sense the light 
variation through the thin material against an auditory background of 
throbbing concrete music—an experience not far removed from Crowley’s 
unsubstantiated instructions for rebirth. 


Before encountering “the keys”, a white line had to be followed which led 
out of the gallery, down the street and into a club; after suitable refresh- 
ments the white line was picked up again on the return route leading back 
into the gallery and a roam where Yoko Ono sat crosslegged in the corner, 
a tray of assorted keys (all labelled) in a tray before her. The only other 
visibles in the room were rows of kilner jars (also labelled: half-a-sky, 
half-a-hat, half-a-life . ..). 


“Choose a key and I will whisper a message in your ear.” The message 
—why have I forgotten it? It seemed so important at the time—was a 
single word in Japanese; each person a different message. Perhaps the sheer 
ephemeral nature of the message made it certain it would be forgotten. 
Sense of immediacy, intimacy and mystery are hard to convey in words. 
They need Yoko’s presence. Yet one knows such occasions, however 
fleeting, are such an unusual contact with a different life that they will 
continue long afterwards as a flavour in the mind years after detail has been 
forgotten and only the physical trace remains. 


The key. It lies before me on the deak. Most of them have little white 
tags that read “half-a-footfall, half-a-year, half-a-word” and the like, Mine 
bears an address. 53 Konnomachi Skibuyaku, Tokyo. I asked Yoko what 
it was. “That was my flat in Tokyo.” “I will go there one day.” “Will the 
key fit?” “I don’t think so. That was before my divorce. Pm sure the lock’s 
been changed.” Was she telling the literal truth? It doesn’t matter. The 
key and its address keep their mystery. Everything Yoko Ono does calls for 
personal interpretation. 

Next month: BRITAIN’S BACON. 
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HISTORY 


“LIBERATION DAY” 
by Florence E. Pettit 


AY 5th each year is known as Liberation Day in the Netherlands. 

On the 20th anniversary (in 1965), I was staying on the island of 

Schouwen-Duiveland, in Zeeland. I awoke in my large soft bed, in 
the house of an hospitable Dutch farmer and his wife, to hear music coming 
gustily across the potato fields from a small town a mile away. 

Most small towns in the Netherlands still have their own band and a 
Victorian-style bandstand in the square. Many have a mayor and town 
council although, since the war, two or three little towns have tended to 
group together for economic reasons. These do not always operate too 
happily! 

At breakfast, the usual Dutch meal of bread, cheese and some homemade 
preserves, my hostess told me that the streets of the town would have been 
decorated before dawn. 

She said that the children would already be out dancing around their 
maypole in the street, and that everyone would be dressing up and getting 
ready for the celebrations. For some years they had celebrated their freedom 
from the Nazi yoke annually, but it was not always practicable to do this 
now. Besides, the younger generation were, in the main, blissfully uninterest- 
ed in the sufferings of their elders. So, in the smaller towns at any rate, May 
Sth every five years was declared a national holiday. After all, April 30th 
was kept as Queen Juliana’s birthday, when all Holland was en fete. 

As my hostess could not take me into Brouwershaven until after early 
family lunch, and because her English was as limited as my Dutch, she 
handed me over to the kind President of the local Women’s Institute, who 
spoke understandable English. 

I wanted to buy some food, but all the shops in the town were shut for 
the day. With typical Dutch courtesy, however, a small grocery store opened 
especially for the English lady. After this, I tumed my attention to the local 
activities. 

I waited for a procession of ornamental floats to approach. My companion 
told me that the British had tried to strafe the tiny harbour when some 
German vessels were in hiding there. But the harbour was a mere forty feet 
across, and many pieces of shrapnel and bullets, too, damaged the beautiful 
roofs of the town. 

I looked into the wrinkled face of the sixty-year-old woman farmer who 
` looked ten years older than the age she gave me. There was real suffering 
and distress there, but her smile told me that the British had been under- 
standably forgiven. 

“Brouwershaven was very important at one time,” she said. Then she told 
me that her grandfather had been pilot of a sailing ship that brought beer 
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regularly into the harbour. Translated, Brouwershaven means brewers’ 
haven. The barrels of beer were transferred, at the harbour mouth, into 
larger ships that sailed on to Rotterdam. 

I glanced along éach side of the quay. It was hard to visualise the broken 
roofs of those neat, terraced houses. Every one was different, with an indi- 
vidual charm. The curving roof tiles were of different, muted colours. It was _ 
easier, somehow, to visualise the little sailing fleets in this mediaeval town. 
A small black windmill stood at the seaward end. 

“You know about the floods?” she queried. 

People still talked about the tragic flooding that took place on the Ist of 
February, 1953. The extraordinarily high tide, and the strong winds that had 
affected our own east coast areas, had taken the lives of thirteen hundred 
people from this part of the island alone, between dark and dawn. 

She pointed towards her own farmhouse standing in a chocolate-coloured 
field near the fine Protestant church of cathedral-like proportions. I wanted 
to look inside the church, but it was not easy to do this without first getting 
the key and the verger’s permission. In Holland, only the Roman Catholic 
churches are open on a weekday. I looked again towards her farmhouse. 

“We were rescued in time by our own horse and wagon,” she said, “but it 
- was very hard to have our land ruined for the second time in less than , 
ten years.” 

During the war, a number of dikes had been destroyed. The land had only 
just recovered from salt infestation when the 1953 floods spoiled it again. 

“Tt takes more than seven years before the soil is clean again,” she said, 
more by way of stating a fact than making a complaint. I marvelled at the 
tenacity and patience of the Dutch. 

The weather was not good during my stay in Holland. Day after day, I 
had watched men working in twos in the flelds. They were bent double as 
they faced pitiless north-west gales. Often there was also driving rain. From 
a distance these stolid workers resembled their own patient cattle. I never 
saw them stop work or seek cover. Master and man often worked side by 
side. There was no shelter for them. They just went on, hour after hour, 
crouched low, singling sugar beet by hand or with small-handled hoes. 

The island soil produces wheat, beet, flax and potatoes. There are few 
trees, save long straight avenues of balsam poplars lining the dike roads. 
The scent of their opening cinnamon-coloured leaves was surprisingly heavy 
on the air, considering the force of the wind and the absence of sunshine. 

My Dutch companion and I turned away from contemplating the fields, 
for the town band was striking up again. This meant that the procession was 


beginning. 

. I was not prepared for the lump which came into my throat as I watched 
the celebrations. Most of the vehicles were manned by children; youngsters 
who had not been born twenty years previously. Some of these thought the 
day’s proceedings rather amusing. The girls in the float representing a con- 
centration camp were almost hysterical from giggling. I pondered on the 
rightness of perpetuating the memory of unhappy events. But my companion 
felt that they should TRY to understand SOMETHING, at least, of the 
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sufferings of their parents and other relatives. The girls wore very straight 
blue and white striped frocks. They were “imprisoned” by strands of barbed 
wire. 

Another float represented the work of the International Red Cross. 
Women in nurses’ uniforms were “tending” a “patient” who was finding it 
difficult to remain prone. She wanted to see what was going on. 

“The prize-winning float was drawn by a tractor. It was full of small boys 
and covered with yellow paper flowers, representing the sea. From the “sea”, 
Holland, represented by a red paper “lion” emerged triumphant. 

One float contained some women who were mending and “making do” as 
we in England also had to do in wartime. “That is MY blouse,” whispered 
my staid companion, in out-of-character excitement. “Your British soldiers 
gave me some parachute material. I was very grateful to them, as we had 
practically nothing left to wear. Oh! That is MY radio set”. She pointed to 
where a young man was “secretly” trying to listen-in to an English radio 
station. 

Some children rode past on bicycles decorated with paper flowers. They 
wobbled as they had no tyres. In place of the rubber tyres which had been 
confiscated by the Germans, lengths of garden hose had been tied an with 
pieces of string. 

The float that almost reduced me to tears was one showing a church tower 
from which the bell was being taken down. A “priest”, a young boy dressed 
' in black with his hands in the prayer position, and with a crucifix dangling 
from his breast, was calmly watching the bell “slide” down, while a “Nazi” 
in'uniform, with helmet and rifle, stood, threateningly, behind him. 

The President of the Women’s Institute (whose name, alas, I can neither 
spell nor pronounce) laughed at my expression. “Do not worry,” she said. 
“We stuck rusty ploughshares, and other bits of metal in its place. We rahg 
our church ‘bells’ just the same!” 
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ALBERT & VICTORIA 
Prince Albert and Victorian Taste. Winslow Ames. Chapman and Hall. 84s. 


Albert Francis Charles Augustus Emmanuel, second son of Ernest the First, 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, was born in 1819 and therefore of an age to be affected 
by many of the forces that moulded the intellectual life of the Germany of his boy- 
hood. His upbringing and education consisted of the normal background of a small 
German Court of the period, the more emancipated world of Brussels and the 
University of Bonn and a tour of Italy under the aegis of the painstaking Baron 
Stockmar. His taste accordingly was formed by an amalgam of the princely style 
of his family, the scientific method of Goethe, the mixture of high religious principle 
and artistic purity that marked many of his contemporaries, including the Nazarene 
painters and various other artists of the Dusseldorf and Berlin schools and the 
gematlich cosiness of the biedermeier age. He was also born at a date when German 
art, music and literature constituted a unique blend of classical and romantic 
forces. It is possible to look for the origins of Osborne and Balmoral, therefore, in 
the designs by Schinkel for the Antonin hunting box and Semper for the Dresden 
Opera House as well as in the influence of the Cubitts, Barry and Sir Walter Scott. 

Prince Albert's marriage to Queen Victoria in 1840 put him in a unique position 
to develop not only the royal collections in this country but the general tenor of 
artistic progress here. Ho was intelligent, persevering and under-employed. Cultural 
matters were one field at least where the Queen invariably and wisely bowed to his 

superior understanding and allowed him in consequence a comparatively free hand. 
Sieh ons of Bohemie 1n he TOR tEen Gh tay ae melee TAa TAd a EGNE 
an influence on the arts in this country and within the royal family only Charles 
the First and George the Fourth can stand comperison with him as collectors. 

There has been a good book waiting to be written on this particular subject for- 
some time. Mr. John Steegman’s Consort of Taste was, in fairness, a pioneering 
study in this field but it was first published nearly twenty years ago and there have 
been considerable advances in our knowledge and understanding of the art of the 
Victorian era during the past two decades. Mr. Ames has several interesting new 
issues to consider, including the connection between the Prince Consort's aspira- 
tions and the work of the Prussian civil servant Baron von Minutoli during the 
1850s, as well as giving a good general account of the royal coupk’s collecting and 
building activities and of the Prince's efforts to improve the standard of English 
taste and manufactures and to create an intellectual centre in South Kensington. 
In the course of recounting the latter he does full justice to the career of that remark- 
able civil servant Sir Henry Cols. It is interesting to note how far the Prince Consort 
and Cole were responsible for the responsible serious-minded liberal society in 
which this journal had its birth within a few years of the former’s death. 

How, in the light of Mr. Ames’s researches, does the Prince Consort emerge? 
His general verdict is that he Wis an organiser, a mediator and a populariser of 
genius rather than an originator. “His great creations”, Mr. Ames writes, “were 
his wife as an admirable monarch; the modern sort of art museum; and the notion 
that art and science could and should both be applied to products of industry.” 
As opposed to his excellent and pioneering taste in Italian primitive pictures, which 
was generally in advance of his time, he was not an inspired patron of the arts and 
his own era. Winterhalter and Landseer, the painters most favoured by the royal 
, family, though artists of charm and ingenuity were not exactly daring choices nor 
do they add up to comparison with Gainsborough, Reynolds and Lawrence who 
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were used by the Queen’s predecessors; though to be just the fashionable portrait 
painters of the 40s and ’50s hardly offered a startling selection. It is with something 
of a shock, however, that one finds the purchasers of admirable pictures by Pesel- 
lino, Giovanni Bellini and Cranach making themselves responsible for the acquisi- 
tion of Gegenbaur’s monstrous canvas Hercules and Omphale. An inspired choice 
of illustration, Willam Wyid’s water-colour of Manchester, commissioned to 
commemorate a visit by the Queen and the Prince to that city in 1852, shows a 
background of belching mill chimneys against the surrounding countryside, indi- 
cating the central conflict of the century in a curiously touching form and suggesting 
that the Prince if he had lived might have become a patron of Atkinson Grimshaw. 
His own design for a silver centrepiece, ornamented with animals, which was 
carried out by Garrard’s in 1842, is also illustrated and shows itself sentimental and 
lacking in proportion though be was also responsible for the Life Guard’s admirable 
present full-dress helmets. He remained throughout a champion of the well-made 
article, which accounts not only for his patronage of firms like Minton’s and Hol- 
land’s, who employed some of the best craftamen of the age, but the immense care 
which he took over the detailed decoration of the royal residences and other 
enterprises, 

Mr. Ames has taken great trouble with his sources and is careful to set “Victorian” 
taste against a general European movement, which ranged in fact from Viollet-le- 
Duc to Professor Cuypers, whose Rijks museum at Amsterdam, is indebted in more 
than one way to the Prince Consort's example. It is a pity that this otherwise excel- 
lent book is marred by what, to my mind, seems a ponderous and involved style 
and the use of certain Americanisms that fall hard upon the English ear. 

Ernie MONEY 


DYLAN THOMAS: POET IN THE MAKING 


Poet in the Making: the Notebooks of Dylan Thomas. Edited and Introduced by 
Professor Ralph Maud. Dent. 45s. 


First and foremost this is the boy Dylan Thomas's book—a collection of 
approximately two hundred poems which he wrote between his fifteenth and 
nineteenth years and copied into four exercise books. They were crucial years, 
1930-1934, and # is a measure of his passionate preoccupation with poetry that 
the First Notebook (1930) contains forty-six poems; the Second (1930-32) 
seventy-two; the Third (1933) fifty-three; and the Fourth (1933-34) forty-one. 
Influences from the writing of other poets are apparent in these early poems: 
Hopkins, Tennyson, Aldington, Sacheverell Sitwell and D. H. Lawrence: it 
would be strange if none were found; and possibly reservations of this kind were 
im Robert Graves’ mind when the sixteen-year-old Dylan sent him a batch of his 
poems, “I wrote back,” he says, “that they were irreproachable, but that he 
would eventually learn to dislike them ...”; and Professor Maud quotes the 
older poet's comment, “Even experts would have been deceived by the virtuosity 
of Dylan Thomas's conventional, and wholly artificial, early poems.” 

Professor Maud has brilliantly performed his task in editing and introducing 
these Notebooks. At the outset he refers to the two hundred poems of the Note- 
books as the youth “finished them” and explains the sense in which they were 
finished by quoting a letter written by Dylan in February 1935 to his friend 
Charles Fisher: 

eed i iii T fne a poem on innumerable sheets of scrap paper, write 


it on both sides of the pa ide down and criss cr ct ae 
Saua ada Ue O & 


mess; la Aaah bit I copy out the slowly eloping põem sath: an exercise 
fe er ie completed, T type ii Sok The seen hese L te 
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Later, however, he wrote to Henry Treece of these MSS poems that be would 
shape them “into proper poems; and these I will include . . . in future published 
books.” How many of these notebook poems achieved final and justly-famous 
published form may be seen by close scrutiny of these examples, with their 
deletions and emendations and comparison with Thomas’s Collected Poems. The 
process of examining the developmem of his strange and individual genius will 
occupy scholars for several decades to come, and Professor Maud's book will 
deserve their praise and gratitude. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


HAUNTED 
The Unlikely Ghosts. Edited by James Turner. Cassell, 25s. 

To bring about an unwilling suspension of disbelief—that is the unique problem 
confronting the writer who, in an age that flouts God and doubts the Devil, sets 
out to construct, contain and sustain a story which takes for its province the super- 
natural. 

The contemporary materialistic climate, the atheist-agnostic ambience, is far 
from nurturing to such exotic blossoms. They inevitably wilt when the winds of 
religious scepticism blow. The restless shades, the earthbound spirits of the good 
old-fashioned ghost story have been largely supplanted by the humanoids, the 
Venus-bound saucers of science fiction. Even the superlative example of M. R. 
James have lost their candle power under the neon strips. 

It is, therefore, a peculiar pleasure to read through this collection of thoroughly 
modern ghost tales which provoke the delicious frisson of unease by subtler means 
than the anachronistic plunge into creaking gothic. Here be no chain-rattling spec- 
tres of the kind that set the current of fear sparking through our pre-electric ances- 
tors. No naivetea of phantom cavaliers and headless roundheads, but fitting phan- 
tasmagoria for the electronic age. These are Pepper’s ghosts, thrown from within 
on to the glase-screen of disordered minds. One of them, in Christine Brooke-Rose's 
brilliant story, The Foot, is no more than the “ghost” of pain. Subtlety can go no 
farther. What could be less substantial than the ghost patient who died a second 
death on the operating table in James Hamilton-Paterson’s Salpingogram? It is 
not external, but internal darkness that spawns the imaginary man, Thomas, with 
whom the two middle-aged women in Ronald Blythe’s Everything a Man Needs 
play out their unhealthy charade. The rub comes when, uncannily, the dream is 
made flesh. Thomas arrives to fill and violate with gross reality the room of fantasy 
prepared for him. In Rosalind Wade's delicate Shepherd, Show Me... the shades 
of two long-dead faith healers, whose non-therapeutic influence steers a sick woman 
to her death, are surely no more than presignatory reflections of her impending 
physical disruption. And in William Kean Seymour’s scholarly A Tale in a Club 
the narrator’s apparently objective perception of the re-enactment of scenes from 
the domestic life of Jonathan Swift and his Stella, is in reality the mere play of 
shadows before his psychic eye. 

“You may be an undigested bit of beef, a blot of mustard, a crumb of cheese, a 
fragment of underdone potato”, Scrooge apostrophised old Marley’s ghost. And 
perhaps he was. Perhaps all ghosts were morsels of ill-digested philosophy. But 
they had their place. Belief in their existence brought comfort as well as fear. Nowa- 
days so many of us are so sophisticated that we believe in . . nothing—and are, 
possibly, the worse for it. There is a sweet contentment in the old notion that Heaven 
Hes about us, Hell is a comer within, and, somewhere in the twilit purgatorial 
zone between, ghosts still walk. 

RicHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 
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THE REVIVAL OF PARLIAMENT 
The Power of the Prime Minister. Humphry Berkeley. Allen and Unwin. 24s. 


During his six years in Parliament, Mr. Humphry Berkeley was perhaps the 
Classic example of an independent-minded back bench member. He voted against 
his party in 1961, in support of Anthony 'Wedgwood-Benn's attempt to renounce 
his Peerage and remain in the Commons. “I was,” he writes, “strongly censored 
by the Conservative Whips but supported by my constituency officers. I was 
afterwards forgiven for a rebellion in which .. . Sir Alec Douglas-Home proved 
subsequently to have been the principal benefactor.” He clashed with his con- 
stituency party over his views on African independence and his pleas for Jomo 
Kenyatta’s release from detention. He abstained in the Profumo debate and 
attacked the method by which Sir Alec was later chosen as leader of the Con- 
servative party. Here he got into double trouble; he incurred the wrath of both 
the Whips and his local association. 

Mr. Berkleley was also a particularly active and diligent member. He spon- 
sored Sidney Silverman’s anti-hanging bill, and introduced his own Sexual 
Offences Bill. The consequences are now part of political folklore. His clash 
` with his local party was so serious that there were unsuccessful moves to have 
him replaced as candidate. He fought the election but about 1,000 Conservatives 
were thought to haye abstained from voting. He probably lost Lancaster on the 
swing; but in a tighter fight who knows how vital these abstentions could have 
been? A strange reward indeed for a member whose sole crime was to act in 
the best traditions of a back bencher. 

All in all he had a pretty lively and turbulently eventful six years. Yet he 
regretfully endorses Aneurin Bevan’s cautionary words after the 1959 election: 
“New members must realise that there stretches before them endless hours of 
infinite boredom on those almost limitless stretches of arid desert that will be 
ahnost unendurable unless we can put in a few oases ourselves here and there.” 
Since 1966, under Dick Crossman, there have been a few oases put in; and as 
one of the 1966 intake, I have enjoyed some benefit. 

The author argues that the deckne in the infiuence of the back bencher and 
in Parliament’s control of the Executive is in the main the result of the growth 
of the power of the Prime Minister over the years. “I accept that we are operat- 
ing a presidential system,” he says, “to do otherwise would be unrealistic. . 
Let us concede the Prime Mimister’s presidential powers and equip ourselves 
with the necessary safeguards.” What these powers are, how they came about, 
and what the safeguards should be form the theme of his book. He describes, 
with an almost obsessional dedication to proving his theory, the constitutional 
and political landmarks which imperceptibly brought about this concentration of 
power. The emergence of Cabinet Government, universal suffrage enabling a 
Prime Minister to appeal to the electorate over the heads of Parliament, the 
growth of the party machine and the Whip system, and the establishment of the 
Cabinet Office as a sort of Prime Ministerial Secretariat—all played their part in 
the trend. The author draws heavily, needless to say, on Bagehot, with a sprink- 
ling of Jennings here and there. For a small book it is perhaps rather too rich 
in quotation. The historical comings and goings, necessarily tightly condensed, 
are a little daunting. “Peel in 1846, Russell in 1851, Derby in 1852, Aberdeen in 
1855, Palmerston in 1858, Derby in 1859, Russell in 1866, all resigned after 
serious defeats in the House of Commons and were replaced by their opponents 
without a dissolution. Between 1832 and 1867 not a single Government survived 
the Hfe of a whole Parliament from one general election to another.” 
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What cures does Mr. Berkeley advocate? The main need, he thinks, is to 
take away the Prime Minister's power to dissolve Parliament. The legislature, 
he argues, should be elected for a fixed term whilst the Prime Minister’s period 
of office should be limited to two terms—a maximum of eight years. His other 
proposals are not exactly trail blazers. He advocates an extension in the number 
and scope of Parliamentary Committess, with a well organised Secretariat and 
both Houses represented on the same committees. He also favours a system of 
primaries to broaden the choice of Parliament’s candidate. I am really not with 
him here: with the use of modern P.R. methods, depth studies, et aL, it would 
surely lead to a “trimmers” paradise. As a result, there would be almost certainly 
even less “Berkeley type” memrbers. He also, incidentally, puts in a good word 
for the old annual, the alternative vote system. 

At a time when it is an almost obligatory sign of being “switched on” to be 
cynical about Parliament and politicians, Mr. Berkeley's book is more than 
topical; it is also refreshing. He at least cares about Parliament and passionately 
wants to see it operate as a really grand and effective institution. With a typical 
gesture of deflance over a matter of principle, he has left the Tory Party. It 
would be a misfortune if he were permanently lost to the House. 

ARTHUR DAVIDSON 


FORENSIC BIOGRAPHY 
The Young Stalin. Edward Ellis Smith. Cassell. 45s. 


The biographer of the early life of Stalin needs the patience and forensic ability 
of a great detective. Mr. Smith, a specialist in Soviet affairs who has served in the 
U.S, security services in Moscow and written a study of the Okhrana, has produced 
an ambitious reconstruction of Stalin’s early life from his birth in Gori, Georgia, 
in 1879 to the October Revolution 1917. He does this by critically comparing Stalin’s 
own claims and the Party biographies with the memoirs of the Alliluevs, Iremashvili, 
Veresbchak, and others, and the remarkably comprehensive and fascinating record 
to be found in the Okhrana files housed in the Hoover Institution, Stanford, to 
which Mr. Smith has had access, The author relies on the memoirs of Iremashvili, 
the young Iosfi’s school friend, for accounts of Stalin’s life at Gori theological 
school and the Tiflis seminary. Though Iremashvili, when he wrote, was looking 
back forty years and with the natural resentment of one who had been deported 
on Stalin’s orders, Mr. Smith accepts his account of the young Stalin as a bullying 
and ruthless character. Mr. Smith gives a terse summary of the basic facts of Iosif’s 
life up to the age of fifteen when he entered the Tiflis seminary in 1894: “His life 
to this point had scarcely been easy, . . . Frequently thrashed by an alcoholic father 
and punished by Russian school teachers, he was a bitter child, knowledgeable 
beyond his studies and perceptive beyond his years”. Tiflis seminary in the 90s’ 
was the scene of nationalist student revolts and unrest exacerbated by an often 
corrupt, repressive and unimaginative clerical staff. Stalin, wrote Iremashvili, 
“soon ... began to hate everyone who had any authority over him”, and practised 
ruthless domination in his control of a rebellious Marxist student group. The semi- 
nary authorities became sufficiently concerned at young Iosif’s truculent defiance 
to sentence him to solitary confinement in the punishment cell in 1896 and 97. 
There Stalin “doubtless decided that society . . . was despicable and rotten”. 

Mr. Smith seeks throughout the rest of his book to interpret Stalin’s defiance as 
essentially founded on resentment of authority and a desire for avenging power. 
Faced with the problem of explaining Stalin’s involvement with Marxist groups 
from the age of 18 the author claims that student leader Lado Ketskhoveli decided 
“to guide his pent-up fury into the channel of social democracy”. But why should 
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Stalin have accepted Lado’s influence when he defiantly rejected that of everyone 
else ? Is it not equally possible that Stalin was attracted to the doctrine of Marxism? 
Mr. Smith does not convincingly challenge the view that Stalin was already a com- 
mitted Marxist before he left the seminary. This crucial weakness vitiates much of 
Mr. Smith’s ensuing account of Stalin’s activities seen, as it were, through the eyes 
of the Okhrana records. Instead of assuming that Stalin’s record of revolutionary 
activity was entirely a cynical cover for remunerative work as an Okhrana agent 
one could view his activities, at worst, as those of a skilled Bolshevik-trained double 
agent. The picture drawn of Stalin as an Okhrana agent is not built on police 
evidence but on Mr. Smith’s surmise. 

The biography from Stalin’s Siberian exile to 1917 is well-informed and readable 
and disposes of many of the myths which the hagiographers so clumsily concocted. 
Necessarily the dominating subjects are Lenin and the Provisional Government. 
The author quotes Sukhanov’s comment: ‘Stalin . . . produced the impreasion of 
a grey blur, looming up now and then dimly, not leaving any trace”: thanks to 
Mr. Smith’s detective work, at least part of the trail has been uncovered. 

PAUL WILKINSON 


A REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Resources for Education. John Veizey and John Sheehan. George Allen and Unwin. 
35s. 


For the older generation the economic data contained in this book will come as 
a mild shock because of its disclosures. Its object is to get the little-known facts 
and figures right on educational spending, which had been too little up till 1955, 
scarcely more being disbursed proportionately than in 1932; in effect, the education 
system grew very slowly till 1955 after which it expanded rapidly. One of the con- 
clusions of the book is that after a period of ten years’ unprecedented growth the 
education system is now running into limitations. Professor Vaizey, however, has 
not confined bis remarks merely to the economics of the situation; he has actually 
given us a history of the educational changes and trends between the years 1920 and 
1965, thus presenting for our delectation quite a fair slice of social history during 
those 45 years of stress and strain. 

There is an excellent summary of the developments in education from 1918, 
starting with the Fisher Act, and many of the facts are quite significant. Two hun- 
dred State scholarships were awarded for the first time in 1920; the Treasury began 
to give money to the universities and university colleges in 1919, and the University 
Grants Commission was established to administer the grants. Post-war depression 
followed and in 1922 the Geddes Report recommended severe cuts in education. 
Things improved and in 1926 came the Hadow Report on the Education of the 
Adolescent—its influence was desp, as many of the older teachers will recall, and 
“possibly disastrous in some respects on educational policy”. The Education Act 
of 1944 is treated at some length and there is something to say about comprehensive 
schools. Professor Vaizey writes highly of the influence of the great series of Reports 
—Crowther, Robbins, Newsom, and Plowden. “It is through these reports that 
the work of statisticians, economists and sociologists has revolutionised the study 
of education which, in the universities, unfortunately, is still largely in the hands of 
uninspired psychologists”. 

Emphasis throughout the book is on the finance of education, and in this context 
consideration is given to the development of the proportion of local, central, and 
other finance during the period, the changes which have taken place in the methods 
of finance, and the effects of these changes on the control of education. Most of 
these changes are mirrored in the accounts, and the dramatic rise in expenditure, 
especially after 1955, provides insight into the pattern of educational growth. 


he 
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The book concludes with over 30 statistical tables dealing with the cost to the 
exchequer of primary, secondary, and adult education, universities, School Health 
Service, teachers’ salaries, to mention just a few, and answering such questions as 
how much has been spent on education since 1920, what is the division between 
wages and salaries, goods and services, and transfer payments, how far the compo- 
pent parts of education have changed from year to year as proportions of the total, 
and how far this total has varied from year to year as a proportion of the national 
income. . ` 

At this point he makes an assertion with which not all readers will be inclined to 
agree. The ordinarily accepted view is that money expenditure is associated with a 
general change in public opinion towards more and better education, but Professor 
Vaizey has his doubts, and states it as his impression that the ‘mood of the people’ 
has had little direct effect on expenditure. He suggests tentatively that the rise in 
educational expenditure is attributable largely to the growth and changes in the 
rate of growth of the national income, and he considers that “whatever occurs to 
the national income over the next twenty years will be reflected in education expendi- 
ture, and that this will be so especially if the national income rises rapidly and 


consistently”. A mechanistic explanation, doubtless, but worthy of thought. 


S. F. WOOLLEY 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


European Unity, Co-operation and 
Integration (Allen and Unwin, 63s.). 
This book, under the title European 
Organisations, was frst published in 
1959, under the auspices of Political 
and Economic Planning, and has now 
been revised and brought up to date 
with new material. The main purpose 
of the study is to examine “how the 
European Economic Community and 
the other internationa] organisations 
have within the last twenty years 
transformed the relations between the 
countries of Western Europe in 
political, defence and economic 
affairs”. The nature and development 
of each organisation “working in, and 
centring on, Europe” are discussed 


_ European Free Trade Association, 


and finally the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation and the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment. This volume is of particular 
interest in dealing with the progress 
of the EEC. in the last eight years. 
“The of the EEC. 
institutions tends to show that they 
have approached more closely to the 


-governmental 
been able to do”. They have been able 
to take affective decisions on political 
iesues even when the political relations 
between members have been strained. 


have tended to deal only with 
poktically unimportant issues or to 
develop rifts . . ." The contributors in- 
clude Dr. Emest Wohlgemuth and Mr. 
Michael Palmer who were responsible 
for the first edition, Mr. Murray 
Forsyth and Mr. Anthony Morris. In 
its new edition the study will continue 
to be a valuable reference work for 
students of international affairs. 
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Decimal Currency in Britain (Ward 
Lock & Co. Ltd, 15s.). Mr. D. Neville 
Wood has written a brief and 
practical account of the new Britislr 
“monetary system. Although the 
decimal system does not take effect 
until 1971, the immediate introduction 
of five and ten newpence pieces, being 
the equivalent of shillings and florins, 
makes this informative volume 
particularly welcome. Mr. Wood 
writes primarily as a schoolmaster, 
and much of this book is directed to 
teaching children the new system. Its 
greater simplification over the present 
shillmgs and pence should save, he 
considers, an hour in teaching time a 
week. The author was originally a 
keen supporter of the ten shilkng unit 
against the retention of the pound. 
He is now reconciled to the majority 
recommendation of the MHalsbury 
Commission in favour of the pound, 
and outlines 


Africa, Australia and New Zealand 
in their conversion to decimal systems, 
has a brief chapter on converting 
business machines and describes in 
sete, deca he caw cae This is 
essentially a brief general guide, of 

uss to the teacher, but is 
not designed for the currency expert. 


Late Victorian Plays, 1890-1914 
(Oxford University Press, 18s.). This. 
addition to The Worlds Classics 
series contains four plays edited, with 
an Introduction, by George Rowell. 
They are included to represent the 
later period of the society drama, 
followed by the social drama. Tho 
plays chosen are Arthur Pinero’s 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray”, Henry 
Arthur Jones’ “The Liars’, “The 
Mollusc” by Hubert Henry Davies, 
and “The Cassilis Engagement” by 
St. John Hankin. This is followed by 
Harley Granville-Barker’s “The Voissy 
Inheritance”, described by Mr. Rowell 
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included are Galsworthy’s 
“Justice” and Stanley MHoughton’s 
“Hindle Wakes”. The absence of 
Wilds and Shaw in this volume can be 
most validly explained vA their 
aia elsewhere this 


The Quest for Timbactoo (Cassell, 
36s.). In his latest book, Mr. Brian 
Gardner devotes his attention to the 
search for this legendary city in West 
Africa by Europeans in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. His 
narrative is mainly concerned with 
the travels of four explorers. The 
first, an American, Robert Adams, 
reached Timbuctoo in 1811, but on 
his return his largely accurate account 
was dismissed as robbish. In 1826, an 
Englishman, Gordon Laing, entered 
Timbuctoo but was murdered shortly 


as an Arab and stayed in Timbuctoo 
as an honoured guest in 1828. He 
returned to pubksh the story of his 
travels. Perhaps the most important 
account in this book is that of the 
journey to Timbuctoo of the German, 
Heinrich Barth who reached the town 
in 1853. Mr. Gardner has used and 
quoted for the first time Barth's letters 
written from Timbuctoo; for long 
they were thought to have been lost, 
but are now in the Public Record 
Office and the British Museum. As 
to Gordon Laing’s journal and papers 
left by him in Timbuctoo for despatch 


and hardships of these 
pioneering journeys in a book which 
is first class reading. 
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ALGERIA : FIVE YEARS OF F.L.N. 
by David Raine 


HEN I previously visited Algeria it was a country deep in a post-war 
WV ccpression. That wos 1963, fast a year after the Evian Agreement, 

and a referendum overwhelmingly in favour of independence. 
Returning last September, knowing that conditions could not be worse than 
in those early days, I found that some growth had taken place. 

After a struggle which lasted many years, Algeria became independent in 
1962, when the first Algerian Government was formed under Prime Minister 
Ben Bella. In 1965 Ben Bella was ousted from power by a military coup 
d'état, and the present Government was formed under Colona Boumediene. 
The first municipal elections to have been held since independence took place 
last February. Each of the 10,000 seats was contested by two candidates 
approved by the ruling F.L.N. (National Liberation Front) party, and, with 
heavy polling reflecting the confidence of the voters, prospects for a pariod 
of political stability have been enhanced. However, the value of elections in 
which a majority of the population is illiterate is doubtful. These municipal 
contests were intended to herald a communal reform which would give local 
government a greater measure of autonomy in administrative, financial, and 
social matters; with a 70 per cent vote they did receive some degree of 
popular sanction. But the preoccupation of most Algerians—and this ex- 
plains their relative apathy—still remains, more prosaically, work and bread. 

Following independence, the output of manufacturing industry declined to 
a very low level as a result of falling demand, a shortage of technicians and a 
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flight of capital. In Oran men queued for bread, shops were closed and many 
were boarded up, with nothing to sell and no one to buy. The centres, and 
previously prosperous parts of the major cities, were just dirty shuttered 
buildings and filthy streets. Everywhere the signs of war, black holes blasted 
in apartments, barbed wire, and not a street with a name plate. I was 
watched with dark suspicion, xenophobia was the fire behind rebellion and 
it still burned. It was a depressing country to be in, but it seemed there was 
an innate energy, beyond the lack of purpose which follows victory in war. 

Those post war days were fraught with hardship while Algeria sent her 
students across the world to receive their much needed training. Virtually all 
her technicians had been French and they had fled back to Metropolitan 
France. Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Russia and China all took, and still 
take, young people for training in industry and agriculture. Many more 
went to Egypt. 

‘Now, as they return, Algeria has taken a step forward. But unemployment 
is high: in the rural sector, where there is a male labour force of some 1.3 
million, only 250,000 workers have permanent jobs. Before there were virtu- 
ally no consumer goods. Now, new well designed shops sell the most fashion- 
able French products. Outward signs of this prosperity (which is limited to a 
minority) are not necessarily reflective of a strengthening economy, but they 
exist now, when before there was nothing. 

The Algerian econamy is predominantly agricultural, but development is 
restricted by problems such as erosion, primitive methods of production, 
over-population and under-employment. Wheat, barley and oats are grown 
for domestic consumption, but grapes for wine-making form the most 
valuable harvest. France purchased 7 million hectolitres of wine in the 
1965/66 season, but Algeria failed to dispose of a surplus of 11 million 
. hectolitres, In 1963 the vineyards were in a bad state. With the departure of 
the French who knew how to tend them, the vines had not been cut back 
during the winter and reached up to a wasteful height. Algeria is back in 
business as far as the vine is concerned, but the problem of a market for the 
vine still exists. 

With a very small industrial sector, there has been no significant growth in 
recent years, despite efforts to encourage industrial development. The con- 
stant fear of nationalisation has restricted foreign investment. Several new 
“State factories have started production and work has begun recently on a 
pig iron section for the El Hadjar steel mill near Annaba. A tannery, 
financed by Yugoslavia, has been built recently at Rouiba and the United 
Arab Republic has financed the building of a textile mill at Dar-Ben-Kheda. 
In addition, plans are being studied for setting up fish canneries, brick 
making plants, date treatment factories and tourist centres, using French 
tied aid. 


Politics often seems to be the only topic of conversation in Algeria. Heavy 
leads to a distortion of the Algerians’ view. One man I met 

followed each statement with, ‘it’s a fact’, Few doubt Weeteen complicity 
over Israel. Television films of supposedly British planes, shot down over 
Egypt, were constantly shown. Also photographs were displayed in the major 
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cities; in each case they showed burnt out wreckage, which was not identifi- 
able by the layman. During July, everything from Britain and the United 
States was subject to a ban, much still is. Girls wearing mini-skirts had their 
legs painted blue, and boys with long hair had their heads shaved. 

There are those who have little faith in their own government; with their 
mouths shut they await a third change. As the country is completely tied up 
by the police and the army, they look in this direction for a further coup 
d'état. An electrical engineer (who had visited England for some time) told 
me of a saying amongst the people: ‘Now Ben Bella is in prison: soon 
Boumedienne will have his throat cut: but the third one wil be good.’ 
Growth depends on political stability but many seek change because they say 
the administration is corrupt, that money is made and banked in Switzerland 
as an insurance against the next coup, only a personal insurance. Algeria has 
many paradoxes and they are all true in their own context. 

Perhaps her greatest hope lies in the rich mineral resources, the export of 
which already forms an important part of her foreign trade. Production of oil 
began on a commercial scale in 1958; last year it was estimated to have 
reached 40 million tons and it may rise to 48 million this year. Liquid gas is 
exported and Algeria hopes to sell France 2,500 million cubic feet annually 
by 1970. 

A kinship has been developed by the Algerian Government propagandists 
between the people of Algeria and the North Viemamese,—both threw off 
French parentage by armed rebellion. In both Oran and Algiers, photographs 
from the war in Vietnam are displayed in such a way as to be detrimental to 
- the United States. In one college, photographs of injured Vietnamese children 
were arranged around a photograph of a laughing Lyndon Johnson. A large 
number of the photographs are of captured U.S. airmen, and the shot down 
aircraft. These photographic stories always attract a crowd, and I felt my 
reaction was carefully looked for. 

The Fellahga were the Vietminh of North Africa (they strongly deny 
Communist affiliations, except economic) but their rebellion came from the 
people, as did the Vietminh’s. This parallel is interesting, if we forget ‘the 
weight of American propaganda damning Communism out of hand, and 
look more directly at the people and their basic needs. A people with pride 
will choose a poor freedom with an individual chance to better themselves, 
rather than a richness which is dependent upon another’s ability. Algerians 
are atways pleased to list their achievements, their own achievements since 
independence, even if, from the international view, they are not startling. In 
a modest way the Algerians aid the North Vietnamese, and thus the 
Vietcong, in their struggle. They basically distrust the West for interfering 
with a country’s right of determining its own destiny. 

If the growth continues, then in another few years Algeria will begin to 
stand out amongst the Arab countries. The problems of unemployment, 
dependence on agriculture will begin to ease if the heavy French tied aid 
continues. The continuing threat of another coup seems to provide a stim- 
ulus to the dissatisfied, and the rest, perhaps, believe Boumedienne for ever. 
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SOME PAN-ARABIAN PROBLEMS 
by W. J. Barnes, M.B.E. 


HERE is a tendency to overlook the obvious when attempting to 

solve a'problem. This is particularly applicable to the conundrum 

presented by the aftermath of Israel’s defeat of the United Arab 
Republic in the ‘Six-Day’ war last June and the latter's immediate and 
long-term relations with Israel. Of even greater importance is the degree 
of influence which the Nasserite regime can bring to bear on other states 
both west and east of Suez and the way in which this can be directed 
towards a peaceful and honourable settlement of a long-standing dispute. 
On this could depend the outcome of the seldom-fading threat of a world 
shortage of oil. This factor alone explains the increasing interest of the 
Great Powers in the oil-rich land mass stretching from the Atlantic along 
the North African coast of the Mediterranean to the Arab Emirates and 
Sheikhdoms of the Gulf, the Trucial States now in the process of federation. 
At present most cross-sections of neutral public opinion would ascribe the 
series of crises and neo-crises which beset this bridge between the West 
and the East to the recrudescence of the age-old dispute between Arab 
and Jew despite the ethnological but not always recognised or admitted 
fact that both are of Semitic stock and are akin raciafly. But there is also 
to be taken into consideration eas a factor contributing to unrest the 
undercurrent of dissension known to exist among the nations or countries 
constituting what is called (somewhat loosely) the ‘Arab World’. Herein 
lies the ‘obvious’, so often disregarded when examining Middfe East and 
associated problems. Still fresh in the memory of Arab leaders and still the 
subject of argument among them was the involvement of the United Arab 
Republic in the Yemen, an unnecessary and protracted operation which the 
U.A.R. could ill afford. 

The thinking public is also puzzled by the apparent inability of the 
numerically far stronger Arab forces to dispose of a comparatively small 
Jewish state. How overwhelmingly superior are the Arabs in this respect 
was disclosed (perhaps unwittingly) by Hassanein Heykal, the Editor of 
Al Ahram, in a recent commentary on the virtual destruction of the 
Egyptian Air Force in the June war. Heykal had this surprising thing to 
say—‘just as half-a-million American troops bad failed to suppress sixteen 
million Vietnamese in the south, so two million Israelis could not suppress 
eighty million Arabs’. Al Ahram’s editor also expressed the belief that 
the Arabs could defeat Israel ‘provided they conducted a war of the kind 
which would limit Israel’s undoubted ability to wage a blitzkreig’. 

Comment of this kind is of interest in that it indicates the effort being 
made by responsible Egyptians to restore the people’s morale and in this 
instance it had added significance as it is generally known that the weekly 
feature conducted by Hassanein Heykal in his paper concurrently expresses 
President Nassex’s ideas and tests readership reaction to them. It should 
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aiso be remembered that although the catastrophe of the ‘Six-Day’ war is 
uppermost in the minds of young Egyptians, their elders have not forgotten 
tho highly successful Israeli military operation in 1956, now often referred 
to as the ‘Suez crisis’. The Egyptian Army was then out-manoeuvred and 
beaten before the Anglo-French landing and the Egyptian people did not 
forget (and have not forgotten) the humiliation of that defeat. The official . 
apology was that the Egyptian forces had been attacked on two fronts. 
This may explain President Nasser’s excuse when faced with defeat in June 
last year, that his country was being attacked again on two fronts: by 
Israel and from the West by American and British air-forces. This assertion 
has been now withdrawn by President Nasser. 

Two decisive defeats by Israel within eleven years might explain the 
hatred which many Egyptians have for Israel as an independent state bent 
on maintaining its place in the economic structure of the Middle East. In 
fairness to the Egyptian people, it should be stated that in respect of last 
June’s débacie, many are convinced that the disaster which befell their Air 
Force can be attributed to grave dereliction of duty on the part of some of 
its senior commanding officers. It was, perhaps, no coincidence that within 
a few days of Al AAram’s commentary came the news that Air Marshal 
Muhammed Sidky Mahmud, already retired, and three of his colleagues 
had been sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 

It is unwise to speculate on the outcome of any set of circumstances in 
the Middle East but it is safe to assert that the memory of the defeat in 
Sinai will not be erased for a long time. Meanwhile, one big question over- 
shadowing others is the position of Egypt or, as it should be called, the 
United Arab Republic. By common consent until June of last year, the 
country was looked upon as the leading nation in the Arab world akhough 
strictly not wholly Arab in background. In the eyes of many the UAR. 
has suffered ‘loss of face’ over Israel and, admittedly, some aspects of 
United Arab Republican policy have led to confrontations with heads of 
Arab countries, among them King Faisal of Saudi Arabia. These and 
similar issues have led to suggestions of a change of leadership in Cairo. 
Against speculation of this kind has to be set, however, the undoubted 
popularity that President Nasser enjoys with the ‘man in the street’ and 
the lower-paid workers to whom his ebullience and brinkmanship makes a 
natural appeal. He has also built a considerable reputation among the 
younger generation in other Middle East countries. To be remembered is 
the anti-climax of his dramatic threat to resign last June and the difficulty 
of naming a successor capable of swaying mass opinion. Eventually Nasser 
was persuaded against resignation but those close to him felt that he was 
looking for a suitable opportunity to give up the presidency. It was also 
felt that he should have heeded warnings that all was not well in the 
military machine he had created. One thing is certain; the ‘Six-Day’ war 
caught Egypt ‘on the wrong foot’ and it is doubtful whether President 
Nasser will be able to maintain his system of largely personal rule and 
therefore the personal authority he was able to exert elsewhere in the 
Middle East before the June crisis. There has also been a decline in his 
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standing in the Organisation of African Unity, the O.A.U., and most 
certainly the United Arab Republic can be regarded militarily as a spent 
force for the time being by the more militant, nationalist’members of that 
body. Politically this is of more than passing interest, particularly in view 
of the extent to which the ‘Casablanca’ bloc endeavoured to influence the 
newly independent developing African nations, Leading members of that 
group were Ghana under the régime of Dr. Kwame Nkrumah and the 
United Arab Republic. 

Some students of the Middle East and of Egypt’s present status politically, 
speak and write of the country as being in the grip of a deep malaise and 
as having reached, as it were, another crossroads and one even more 
dangerous than the crisis of 1956. Financially, Egypt reached a moment 
of truth in December, 1966, when she began to defaut on her repayments 
to the International Monetary Fund. A serious trade deficit was disclosed 
and this made it necessary for her to sell a big part of her remaining gold 
stocks (one third was the reported figure). This operation, enforced by 
necessity, reduced Egypt’s reserves to under £50 million, a very small 
sum indeed when contrasted, for example, with the £400 millions which 
have been amassed in sterling balances by oil-rich Kuwait. Egypt was also 
faced at that moment of truth with a deficiency in foreign exchange, This 
made it a matter of difficulty for her to import and pay for the raw 
materials and the replacements she needed to have for her industrial 
development. This in turn must have had a direct bearing on the efficiency 
of her land and air forces. Without detracting therefore from the severity 
of the blow struck by Israel last June, it is fair to suggest that the Israeli 
commanders’ task was made lighter by deficiencies in raw materials and 
essential spares and technical flaws disclosed in the Egyptian military 
machine. 

The current dilemma of President Nasser and his colleagues in office, 
many of them new as a result of the recent Cabinet changes, is no longer 
one of priorities alone: whether for example to give military requirements 
precedence over the nation’s industrial needs, or vice-versa. In a sense 
this question would appear to have been answered by the govermment’s 
decision early this year to resume relations with the International Monetary 
Fund and to make provision to repay debts outstanding to the Fund since 
December, 1966. A World Bank mission was also invited to visit Cairo. 
Those moves lent substance to hints emanating earlier from Cairo that the 
United Arab Republic, as it should be called, had decided to re-plan its 
economy not necessarily as a result of the war with Israel but in order to 
cater more adequately for the needs of the people who are calling for 
higher living standards, better housing and, as in the Soviet Union and 
in Communist China, the people want more and better quality consumer- 
goods and sufficient wages to pay for them. 

Up to a point this would appear to have been recognised by President 
Nasser by the ‘new look’ he has given to his Cabinet. Personalities 
prominent in Egyptian banking, engineering and research have been 
given office to the exclusion of a number of military experts. The Cabinet, 
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as well as being more civilian in appearance, may also be taking a more 
middle-of-the-road policy, # one is to accept at face value the exclusion of 
the two Deputy Prime Ministers, Zakaria Mohieddin and Ali Sabri who 
represented, respectively, the right and left wings. Against this is to be set 
the reinstatement (it is suggested at the behest of the Soviet Union) of Ali 
Sabri as leader of Egypt’s only political party, the Arab Socialist Union. 
Egypt’s critics would maintain that these changes have been dictated by 
force of circumstances: economic necessity, defeat in war, and by popular 
pressures as exemplified by recent workers’ and students’ demonstrations. 
President Nasser himself has deecribed them as a blueprint for the building 
of a modern state ‘based on democracy, science and technology’. He 
declared, in a nation-wide broadcast, that ‘the constitution would provide 
for all guarantees of civ rights and security for all citizens in all 
circumstances’, Nasser also promised that more initiative would be 
forthcoming for workers’ unions and, more practically and specifically, 
stated that emphasis would be placed on large-scale oil prospecting 
operations. 

It remains to be seen whether this ‘blueprint’ can be implemented and 
reconciled with Nasser’s own statement in the same broadcast that ‘all 
these changes took second place to the priority of the “sacred task” of 
_ liberating the country from Israeli aggression’. 

North African and Middle East countries provide between them a 
substantial part of world oil-supplies, fully three-quarters of Western 
European requirements. This is likely to be increased as a result of new 
locations in the Gulf and the growing demand everywhere for of. Upon _ 
the money earned by oil rests the prosperity of most of the new nations in 
North Africa and the Middle East and superimposed is their ability to 
raise the living standards of their people. This great revenue from oil has 
a direct bearing on their independence as sovereign states and their right 
to trade in a free world without attaching strings. This political aspect of 
recent developments is sometimes overlooked or not fully appreciated. 
The contribution which the United Arab Republic is able to make at 
present to world oil-needs is negligible, for the reason that the country can 
spare very little, # any, for export. Some new fields have been sited, 
however, and, according to current reliable estimates by 1970 United Arab 
Republic, crude oil production should have reached some 30 million tons; `- 
but more wil be wanted if the new ‘blueprint’ is to be implemented and 
-oil also made available in quantity. As President Nasser has indicated, the 
economic future of the United Arab Republic will turn on the success of 
‘large-scale prospecting operations’ and technical research in this field. 

Another highly technical element having a bearing on the standing of 
the United Arab Republic as an influential force among newly independent 
. nations both in the Arab World and the Organisation of African Unity 
is its need to provide for itself more and cheaper hydro-electric power. In 
common with every other country in the throes of industrial expansion, 
the U.A.R. needs to raise its capacity to produce cheap power, or far more 
cheaply than at present. The Egyptians also need to bring under cultivation 
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large tracts of desert. Much has been written about the High Dam project 
and the hopes entertained for it. This is Soviet-aided to a certain extent and 
need not be under-played if performance matches promise. This assistance 
has been given unconditionally, without ‘strings’, It should also be 
remembered that the High Dam project is Egyptian-conceived and largely 
financed. The great hopes pinned on its success was to be read in the ` 
„enthusiasm with which President Nasser referred in the National Assembly 
to a flow of dlectricity from the first of twelve generators being instaled 
as ‘a very great event’. This statement was made as long ago as November 
23, last year. Since then there have been various semi-official announce- 
ments from which it is assumed that three (and possibly more) generators 
are working but not necessarily to desired capacity. Some saving appears 
to have been made in preventing seasonal flood-damage and in the use of 
conventional fuel, thus helping to lessen the after-effects of Israeli shelling 
of oil refineries in the June war. 

Fiash-points or highlights in the immediate programme of the United 
Arab Republic are, clearly, the concentration on the search for oil and the 
High Dam project. Technically they are linked. It is appreciated that when 
the High Dam is completed and new areas are brought under caltivation 
by scientifically controlled water-supplies, the soil will fose the annual 
. deposit of river-silt which hitherto has fed it with the minerals it must 
have. This eventuality alone underlines the need of the U.A.R. to carry 
out with the utmost speed its quest for more and more home-produced oil 
as ora oa come the very tenulisere which: Colite yade tae have mace 
fed by nature. 

To sum up the United Arab Republic’s prospects of recovering from the 
fimancial difficulties the country has experienced, it would seem that a 
replanned economy based on its fresh approach to the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank should be in the interests of all other 
developing states with which the U.A.R. is associated, including, it might 
be suggested, eventually Israel Such a policy or programme ought to 
provide a basis for a realistic and business-like approach to many of the 
problems affecting development from Cairo to the Gul and from Cairo 
south and west to a great part of the new Africa which, after ail, is the 
source of the Nile, life-line of the United Arab Republic. 

For the moment the balance of interest, the focal point almost, woukd 
appear to be passing from Cairo to the Gulf. There is the miracle which 
has been created by twentieth ceatury oilmen. The latest and one of the 
most fantastic of many of the current ‘rags-to-riches’ stories is that of Abu 
Dhabi, one of the seven Trucial States. Revenue from oil is expected to 
reach £70 millions this year in a tiny country with a population barely 
exceeding 30,000. In the circumstances and bearing in mind that the story 
of Abu Dhabi is not unique, it is not surprising to read of Moscow’s 
renewed interest in Teheran! 

Meanwhile, while oil, industrialisation, big business, and in their wake big 
political issues, would seem to be changing the old- order, there should be 
in consideration the change that is taking place in the minds of the Arab 
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share of tho wealth they know is accruing from oil Herein lies the reel 
danger of promises not being matched by performance, This surely is not 
the time for the Arab world to discuss the pros and cons of a long 
struggle against an Israel whose very development is an integral part of 
the greater role which the land East of Suez should be taking in the 
interests of mankind as a whole, and not merely, a part of ft. 


[W. J. Barnes is a London journalist with many years’ experience as 
an editorial executive on the staffs of national daily newspapers. He has 
worked and travelled extensively in the Middle East and in Africa and 
has recently made a study of the developing countries, their problems and 
their needs. ] 
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REPORT has just reached us from our representative, Thucydides, 

in Athens, whose long letter has had to be shortened. The gist of it is 

printed below. The letter is undated but presumably was written about 
447 B.C. It seems to have come by the overland route. 


G] 


General Pericles was in fine form when he gave his funeral oration at the burial 
pisce of Mie gallai Siaa won Sell im our tae War to; dolead oor berika J 
oniy quota > o mentene Trom Dit ison Porause akhough no Peste dsini: 
d was in my ears and I may have missed some of his finest 
pees e we feat pee 


‘...0ur government is not copied from those of our neighbours: we are an 
example to them rather than they to us. Our constitution is named a democracy, 
because it is in the hands not of the few but of the many. But our laws secure 
equal fustice for all in their privats tes, and our public opinion welcomes and 
honours talent in every branch of isvement. ... We have no black looks or 

angry words for our neighbour if he enjoys himself in his own way . 
Kiekrz of our city are flung open to the world. Wo practice no periodical 
deportations, nor do we prevent our visitors from observing or discovering what 

might usefully apply for his own purpose. 

We. er from other states in regarding the man who holds aloof from public 
ve noe ‘quiet’ but as useless . .. we decide or debate, carefully and in person, 
all matters of po , holding that not words and deeds go Hi together, but that 


acts are foredoom ‘to failure when undertaken undiscuned, . We secure our 
friends not by nn the favours but by doing them... not on calculations of 
self-interest, but in the fearless confidence of freedom.’ 


to face is... Salen tia fos ie har oirn Aoao: The es a ee 
sho herself has nurtured. Shall ahe welcome them or cut them fram her, lest 
ie eee while she is seeking a middle course, 
they lay her glory in the dust?’ 


The excerpts quoted are from The Greek Commonwealth, Second Rdition Revised, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1915. Alfred E. Zimmern. 
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Since the Con Review enjoys a wide readership throughout the speaking 
world and many tatas within and without the Commmonmealih have adopt or are likely 
p ai, me fr aii System, the following article, kindly supplied by Royal Society, 


Royal Society Conference of Editors, after considering the role 
that scientific journals can play in connection with the Government’s 
policy of promoting the general adoption of the metric system in the 

U.K., makes two main recommendations: 
1. That the system of units known as SI should be adopted in all scientific 
_ and technical journals. 

2. That, in order to keep to a minimum the difficulties that will inevitably 
arise during the period of transition, the change-over should be effected 
as quickly as possible. 

SI (which is the abbreviation in many languages for Système International 
d’Unités) is an extension and refinement of the traditional metric system. 
It embodies features which make it logically superior to any other system as 
well as practically more convenient: it is rational, coherent and comprehen- 
sive. The purpose of this leaflet is to provide a brief account of SI; it has 
been prepared in the hope that it will be useful to authors in a wide range of 
subjects and also that in many instances it will obviate the need for editors 
to produce their own. notes. 

The metric system which had spread to several countries in the aftermath 
of the French Revolution, began to be adopted in scientific work in the UK. 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Its use extended more and more 
widely, although a few branches of science remain where Imperial Units 
have continued to predominate. It is fortunate that now that the time has 
come to discard completely the time-honoured native units (which are not 
without their advantages), there is to hand a fully developed International 
System to take their place. Over the years much thought has been given to 
extending and improving the metric system until finally in 1960 the Confér- 
ence Générale des Poids et Mesures, the body responsible for maintaining 
standards of measurements (of which the U.K. is an active participant), 
formally approved SI. Already nearly thirty countries have decided to make 
it the only legally accepted system and it is clearly destined to become the 
universal currency of science and commerce. In many spheres in the U.K. 
(schools, universities, industry) the adoption of SI is being actively encour- 
aged. The Conference of Editors is anxious that the journals devoted to 
science and engineering should seize the opportunity of playing a crucial role 
in helping to end the confusion and wastefulness (both meatal and material) 
resulting from the present multiplicity of units. 

The main features of SI are as follows: 

1. There are six basic units (see below), the metre and kilogramme 

taking the place of the centimetre and gramme of the old metric 


system. 
2. The unit of force, the newton (kg m s7), is independent of the Earth’s 
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gravitation, and the often confusing introduction, in some branches of 
science and technology, of g into equations is no longer necessary. 

3. The unit of energy in all forms is the joule (newton x metre), and af 
power the joule per second (watt); thus the variously defined calories, 
together with the kilowatt hour, the B.t.u. and the horsepower are all 


superseded. 

4. ‘Hiectrostatic’? and ‘electromagnetic’ units are replaced by SI 

electrical units, 

5. Multiples of units are normally to be restricted to steps of a thousand 

and similarly fractions to steps of a thousandth. 

Lists are appended of the basic SI units, of some derived SI units, of 
compatible units, and also examples of units which run counter to SI, the 
use of which is accordingly to be actively discouraged. Also listed are the 
names and symbols of the prefixes representing numerical factors: these are 
both convenient in obviating the need to write large numbers of zeros or in 
some instances high powers of 10, and also helpful in establishing familiarity 
with the numerical framework of modern science. It will be noted that the 
recommended prefixes are limited to 10+**. 

The rate of the change-over towards complete metrication will vary from 
journal to journal, depending on the subjects covered and the extent to 
which the metric system already holds sway. In certain branches of science 
and engineering editors may decide to proceed to their target along the 
following route (with equivalent values given in parentheses): 

non-metric (S) — SI (non-metric) —> SI 
(stage D (stage ID (stage IT) 

In some branches full metrication will have to wait upon the installation 
of metric machinery and equipment. (Where measurements are expressed in 
the form of instrument readings they should be so recorded and a conversion 
factor quoted.) : 

In many journals, on the other hand, change-over to SI umits can be 
achieved in one step, and the experience of some editors and authors where- 
changes have already been introduced is that such changes are more readily 
accepted than would have been supposed before their introduction. 

Whatever the particular circumstances, it is hoped that editors will play a 
positive part in encouraging their authors to adopt the International System 
of units. When it becomes fully established in all disciplines the advantages 
will be enormous. 


Physical 
quantity of anit fos 
length metre m 
mass Kdlogramme kg 
second s 
thermodynamic temperature degree Kelvin x 
luminous intensity candela cd 


Symbols for units do not take a plural form. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY UNITS 


These units are dimensionless. 
physical name mbol 
quantity of unit Sor writ 
Se radian rad 
solid steradian ar 
DERIVED SI UNITS WITH SPECIAL NAMES 
Physical name definition 
quantity of umit peas of untt 
joule J kg m2 
force newton N kg msa Jn! 
power watt wW kg m2 e3 == Je! 
electric charge coulomb C As 
electric potential volt y kg m3 s3 A- m J A-1 gi 
difference 
electric resistance ohm Q m s3 Ata VAA . 
electric farad s kg! m= As V-I 
magnetic weber Wb kgm?s2A-l=Vs 
inductance henry H kg m? s2 A~ = V s A-1 
PA TO Toy tesla T m A-l= Vs mA 
flux lumen lm ar 
illumination : lox ix ed sr m-2 
frequency . Hz 
customary temperature, t degree Celsius °C (C= TK —273.15 


symbol multiple symbol 
10-1 Le d 10 fh da 
10-2 cent c 1% hecto h $ 
los miro $ los g M 
mega 
= oc 2 ge g 
tera 
10-15 fea p 
10-18 atto a 


* To be restricted to instances where there is a strongly felt need, such as may be experi 
enced in the days of metrication in favour of the centimetre as the unit of length in 
certain biolo measurements, i 


Compound prefixes should not be used, e.g. 10° metre is represented by 
“rm, sot mum, 


The attaching of a prefix to a unit in effect constitutes a new unit, eg. 


tkm2 = 1 = 106m2 
not I =æ 1032, 


Where possible any numerical prefix should appear in the numerator of 
an expression. 


METRICATION 


EXAMPLES OF OTHER DERIVED SI UNITS 


SI urit 
square metre 
cubic metre m3 
kilogramme per cubic metre kg or3 
metre per second msl 
radian per second rad s! 
metre per second squared ms2 
newton per square metre Nor? 
square metre per second m s-! 
newton second per square metre 9 Nsopr2 
volt per metre mrt 
ampere per metre ÀA m- 
candela per square metre ed m 


UNITS TO BE ALLOWED IN CONJUNCTION WITH SI 


name 
of untt 


curie Ci 
electronvolt ev 


foram 


37 X 109 s-i 
1.6021 X 10-19 J 


The common units of time (eg. hour, year) will persist, and also, in 
appropriate contexts, the angular 
Until such time as a new name may be adopted for the kilogramme as the 
basic unit of mass, the gramme will often be used, both as an elementary 
unit (to avoid the absurdity of mkg) and in association with numerical 


prefixes, eg. pg. 


EXAMPLES OF UNITS CONTRARY TO SI, WITH THEIR EQUIVALENTS* 


—— 


unit 


SERE 
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force dyno 
-force 
ogramme-force 
- pressure 
pound (f)/sq.in. 
oe cal 
calorie (13 °C) 
calorie 
EAEE 
foot pound (f} 
power horse power 
temperature degree 
degree Fahrenheit 


phos 
FFE 
S&R 
zZz 


ond 
Wor 
woe 
bot 
R 


39 °K 
tE = 9/5 TTC X 32 


* Fuller lists are to be found in the National Physical Laboratory’s Changing to the 


metric system (Anderton & 


Brigg). London: H.M.S.O. (1966). 
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ALBERTO MORAVIA: THE SUCCESSOR OF 
PIRANDELLO 


vague indeterminate way only as ł impinged on their characters. It is 
debatable whether the effects of authoritarian rule hampers creative writing 
or enhances it, whereas possibly the quiet even impress of democracy is 
inclined to stifle imaginative work # mot to make it pedestrian. Moravia 
has emerged from this group to become a writer of international fame 
eclipsing even Silone. The mantle of D’Annunzio is now wom by the 
subject of this article. Thanks to his work as a script-writer, which brought 
about a happy marriage of films and Iterature, Moravia is much better 
known in his native Italy than SHone, whose works have been acclaimed - 
in Europe but have suffered undeserved neglect at home, 

Moravia has been compared to Zola rather hastily by some critics, where 
Stendhal is the obvious answer. His novels recall the author of Chartreuse 
de Parme, in their mordant analysis of the Roman commendatori and 
their petty intrigues. His descriptions of the amorous behaviour of his 
characters which verge on the clinical, make one think of Stendhal but 
certainly not the earthy signs of Zola. The more sensuous scenes recall 
D'Annunzio, though the flamboyance and the rather exotic descriptive 
passages of the old mountebank is happily non-existent. The ever re- 
curring morbidezza of the Sicilian school of Verga and Pirandello can be 
felt, though Verga’s stark realism is tempered until it becomes evanescent, 
though an inherent sadness which is a feature of the Mediterranean is 
continually seeping through his work. His philosophy is tinged with 
calvinism, his little people are predestined to suffer; it is in the cards, there . 
is no escape from the via dolorosa. Excellent though Moravia’s novels are, 
the literary connoisseur turns to his short stories and here we see the hand 
of the craftsman. Strange to relate all the Italian writers of today excel in 
this difficult merium. Like Maupassant, Moravia excells in his portrayals 
of the common people; the ironical twists and the sudden anti-climaxes 
belong to the Maupassant school, but the savagery of the latter has no 
place in his sketches, rather gentle irony and a wistful pathos which 
instinctively suggest Chekhov. 

In ‘A Ghost at Noon’, Moravia has taken a topical theme, the private 
lifo of a scriptwriter. Riccardo Molteni is married to a shapely pretty girl, 
Emilia who has not the slightest interest in his creative work. Riccardo 
loves her ardently but only receives mechanical advances in return. The 
opening chapters conjure up before us the well-known painting by Sickert 
. —Ennui’. The dingy bourgeois flat swims before our eyes in all its 
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drabiness, until we can almost feel the seediness and sense the oppressive 
monotony of the two unhappy people caged therein. Riccardo is an idewlist 
whereas his wife is practical, if not indifferent. She carps at their 
surroundings. The unhappy man is forced to concede to his wife’s whims 
for creature comforts by prostituting his talent by writing scenarios for 
second-rate films. His displays of affection are repulsed by his wife. In a 
stormy scene she exclaims, ‘I despise you and you disgust me’, She 
leaves her wretched husband and goes off to her mother’s house. Riccardo 
realises that his marriage is going to founder on the rocks of incompatibility. 
Ho makes a last desperate effort to save it. Swallowing his artistic con- 
victions, he decides to write a scenario for the contemplated film of the 
producer Battista, which is no less than Homer’s Odyssey. 

Battista is a vulgar philistine whose only concern is the box-office. This 
coarse parvenu is deftly portrayed for us in afl his brashness, The producer 
and Riccardo and his wife move to a fuxury villa in Capri. Riccardo 
experiences deep inward satisfaction. The lovely setting and the 
comfortable amenities of the villa will surely bring about a change in his 
wite’s affections. But no, Emilia as before is wan and insipid, her eyes 
regard him with an inanimate expression; it is as # he did not exist. At 
this stage he meets the film director Rheingold who only intensifies his 
fears and suspicions. In the meantime he has caught his wife embracing 
Battista in a room of the villa. Rheingold begins to elaborate his idea as 
to how Penelope should be treated in the script. Penelope is loyal to 
Ulysses but we do not know if she loves him. People can be absolutely 
loyal without loving. Then Rheingold warms to his theme; loyalty in 
certain casea is a form of vengeance, of blackmail, of recovery of one’s 
sok respect. It is loyalty not love. This causes Riccardo much uneasiness. 
He reasons within himself. He would much prefer that Emilia would 
betray him and in consequence suffer remorse, than her continuing loyalty 
and indifference. 

The plot begins to move rapidly after this joncture. Emilia abandons 
her husband and flees with Battista, the producer, in his sports car. Her 
neck is broken when he suddenly brakes his car while they are fleeing 
from Naples to Rome. The ending is too abrupt and inconclusive. The 
rhythm of the narrative is shattered. Even the weird clairvoyant 
dénouement featuring Riccardo and the spectre of his doomed wife in a 
Capri grotto fails to excite our interest. One feels that it has been dragged 
in by the ears. Riccardo gives up his fim assignment, because we are 
informed that his wife Emilia values sincerity even if it is of a materialistic 
nature, This is rather naive. Moravia’s use of the Homeric theme, though 
a clever device, falls flat. Rheingold is a type, not a flesh and blood 
creation. What is wrong with Emilia? Is she puritanical or has her mind 
nover left the school-girl stage? We are left guessing. The novel does not 
. live up to the excellence of its opening chapters. 

La Romana (The Woman of Rome), suggests Zola’s Nana. 
Wheres Zola had invaded a doctors consulting room of the Second 
Empire, and left us the musty odour of the antimacassar covered chaise- 
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longue piled high with stereotyped clinical findings, Moravia has portrayed 
with sympathy and pathetic insight the sordid monotony of the life of a 
Roman prostitute. Straight away on the first page of the book we are 
introduced to the mafo desnuda of this lovely Roman girl from the slums, 
watched over by her ever vigilant and embittered mother. Adriana’s 
ardent wish is to eam some money to repay her widowed mother for ail 
her sacrifices. She day-dreams of the time when she will have a house of 
ber own, away from her seedy environment, complete with husband and 
children. She soon realises that this phantasy will remain unfulfilled, if 
she continues as an artist’s model, an unrewarding occupation with long 
hours and little pay. She is a good girl at heart; her mother’s plight is 
always before her eyes, she longs to end the interminable drudgery of her 
mother’s sewing. Her first love affair is with Gino, a chauffeur to a 
wealthy couple. She falls in love with him, to the annoyance of her mother, 
who fondly dreams of her marrying a gentleman. Disillusionment comes , 
and disperses her dreams when she fearns that Gino is married. Though 
he has cruelly deceived her, this does not stop her seeing-him again because 
she is of a sensuous, passionate nature and must give her love to someone. 
Now, thoroughly cynical and as embittered as her mother, she succumbs 
to the tempting proposition of her flashy friend Gisella. She takes to a 
life of prostitution. Moravia portrays the anguish of the mother, whom 
the daughter had hitherto thought would not mind from what source the 
money came. The poor fatalistic mother gives way, true to the dictates of 
warring factions were struggling within her: her fove for her daughter 
and her attachment to an easy way of life. 

Adriana is now fully launched into her career as a harlot. By adopting 
this ancient profession she is reacting against the squalor of her slum 
surroundings and the enforced poverty to which she and her mother are 
condemned. She meets all types of men in her chosen profession and 
never seems to tire of their attentions. The human body becomes for her 
an inexhaustible source of mysterious, insatiable delight. After a year or 
two, the simulation of passionate love grows wearisome, and shameful 
remorse takes its place. From being moments of sensuous joys and un- 
expected desire it peters out until the void is filled with physical disgust, 
foHowed by moral revulsion. Only a strong and phlegmatic nature like 
hers is able to sustain it. Certainly an interesting sidelight on the 
Wotfénden Report. Moravia is probing all the time into the mystery of 


- love. As he truly says, in this novel, ‘Two lovers never meet on the same 


level of emotion and desire, although this is the ideal each human strives 
for. He uses Adriana and Giacomo as his guinea pigs, to explore this 
theme but at the same time not in a dispassionate scientific way but with 
deep sympathy. 

Mussolini’s Rome is the background of Adriana’s adventures but we are 
scarcely aware of that fact. Moravia never indulges in polemics. It is 
Mice a a ee ERA 
Astarita appears on the scene. This tee masterly charctensation: ieee 
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is a man widding immense power, separated from his wife. It was a 
mariage de convenance. He is despairingly in love with Adriana. Adriana 
at first is coldly hostile to him but gradually grows to respect him. He 
never ceases to strive desperately to gain her affection, becoming almost 
her slave. Adriana reserves her love for Giacomo Diodati, a young student 
belonging to a wealthy provincial family, who in turn is frigidly indifferent 
to the warm-hearted Roman girl, On one occasion he holds her up to 
ridicule before his landlady; he is sarcastic and sadistic to her and eneess 
at her demonstrations of affection and even at times seems to have an 
aversion to her. This :reatment only spurs Adriana on to more amorous 
excesses. Giacomo is a curious amalgam,—an amateur revolutionary and 
a physical coward. He is disdainful of showing any emotion towards 
Adriana. One is inclined to dismiss him as a pompous prig. 'An unreal 
note is struck. No human being could resist this voluptuous Roman. We 
are drawn to the only conclusion possible,—he is a neurotic. Moravia 
cleverly uses the dialcgue of Giacomo to analyse the immature young 
student type, vapouring about despair which is the current trend among 
_ the Camus school, though Giacomo seems to be the complete misogynist 
as well as being thoroughly egotistical. 

This is a weak character; at certain stages in the novel he becomes 
wearisome. Like Silone’s character Pietro Spina in Bread and Wine, 
he is too ascetic and’avstere to kindle affection in the heart of La romana. 
Astarita, on the other hand, compels our admiration, he is a man who is 
dedicated to his work without being a fanatic. His stock soars with the 
reader when we learn iom him of Giacomo’s puerile behaviour, when in 
his official capacity he is confronted with him, betraying his companions 
with the first breath. Sonzongo is slightly improbable. This is a weak 
link in the tale. We are asked to believe that Adriana, who loves the 
priggish student, willingly subjects herself to this cruel and vicious 
murderer of herculean strength. She is going to have his child at the end 
of the book, which she naively claims is Giacomo’s who has committed 
suicide. This strains at credulity. This novel has the appearance of 
Originally being a short story and then iater expanded. Perhaps some of 
the chapters require pruning but they have made Rome five for us. Via 


of that cternal sadness, possibly due to its pagan past, that one cannot 
shake off. 


We now come to Moravia’s chef d oeuvre, Racconti Romani. These short 


a scabrous 
picaresque crew that would have felt at home in the pages of Le Sage. 
Like most Latins, Mcravia is intuitive where ladies are concerned. In 
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the story entitled ‘Friendship’, he describes how Emesto, a plumber, is 
trapped by the wiles of a designing woman, a former sweetheart who 
dangled him on a string then and has not lost her old power since. She 
is now married to Attilio, an old friend of his. Ernesto is forced against 
his will to do a plumbing job for her and compromise his best friend Attilio. 
With delicious humour, Moravia depicts how she gets her repairs done for 
nothing, antagonises her husband against his best friend, by the simple 
expedient of disclosing Emesto’s private conversation with her and then 
vents, her wrath upon them both. Now take the case of Luigi, a barber 
in the story called ‘Silly Old Foo!’. He has been working thirty years 
in the same establishment. An addition to the staff takes place in the 
person of a manicurist. Luigi’s interest is immediately aroused. Vain as a 
peacock, he believes he is as young as he feels. He succeeds in asking 
the young lady to go bathing at Ostia. A rude remark made by a young 
man in ths train deflates his ego. He now begins to think about the 
flaccid flesh round his Adam’s apple, the skin on his face no longer firm 
but flabby and his hair shot through with grey. Thoroughly disconsolate, 
he is glad when they leave the beach. A month later he is overwhelmed to 
learn that the manicurist is going to marry Giuseppe, a fat tittle barber, 
who works alongside him. When he has recovered from his astonishment, 
he is delighted to see that the girl preferred Giuseppe, who is older than 
himself, to Amato who is much younger than either. Hope springs eternal. 
A trite sketch you might say. How deceptively simple the story seems. 
The effortless development of the plot as uncomplicated as life itself, the 
fluency of narration, the wonderful economy of words, the shrewd insight 
into human nature and the surprise ending, all this varied brushwork 
creates a perfect miniature of 

The social pretensions of the two maids are neatly set off in the story 
‘The Film Test’. ‘Rain in May’ has an innocent title. It purports to 
tell us of the frustration of fust and greed possessing the soul of a walter 
who is working in a little inn outside Rome. He plans to kill his boss, 
with the aid of the latter’s avaricious daughter. How his horrible plan is 
averted is skilfully depicted. The savage ending is reminiscent of 
Maupassant. Few of the stories are so brutal as this one. ‘Treasure’ is 
more typical of the mordant irony of Moravia. It deals with the efforts 
of two rascally waiters to steal a supposed buried treasure, belonging to 
an old man who is a regular customer at their place of employment. The 
dénouement has the flavour of a La Fontaine fable. The shortness of these 
stories has acted as a stimulant to the writer’s imagination and, such is 
his artistry, the scaffolding is never seen and the building rises up before 
our eyes. 


Moravia’s power of narration resembles that of Maupassant. Like the . 


Frenchman, he has written several novels and volumes of short stories, 
though up to the moment of writing he has not approached the latter’s 
output. Here the resemblance ends. Maupassant is unsuccessful when he 
writes about the aristocracy, whilst Moravia writes about the middle class 


continued on page 301: 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION: 
SOME CRITICAL THOUGHTS 


by. Rachel Potter 


OMING to the U.S.A. with ideas about its being the foremost and 
most progressive country, one has rude awakenings, at least in the 
realms of education. 

First of all, one realises that the word ‘education’ does not have the same 
meaning in the U.S.A. as it has in Great Britain. Otherwise, to the constantly 
repeated questions about what can be done to solve the country’s tremendous 
problems of race, riots, crime and violence, one of the answers would 
naturally be, by education. But education as conceived in the U.S.A. could 
not help to solve anything. Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, people are much 
more education-conscious than they are in Great Britain, or at least, in 
England. One frequently sees advertisements urging young people to stay on 
at school and go to college. 

But nearly always, the word ‘education’ when used is synonymous with 
‘instruction’. And nearly always instruction implies learning facts and 
definitions, so that a lesson is often reminiscent of David Copperfield’s 
learning off by heart portions of his text books and having to repeat them 
without a mistake. 

There may be several factors responsible for this state of affairs. One is 
the educational set-up that one finds in some of the States. The posts of 
school principal and vice-principal in these States are often purely admin- 
istrative posts. The central educational office of each city in such States issues 
directives about the curriculum, syllabuses, books and methods of teaching. 
Naturally, when education is centralised in this way, it tends to become 
stereotyped and academic. 

Then, there is the attitude of the educators themselves, professors of 
education and others high up in the educational hierarchy. Often these tend 
to concern themselves with their own particular, purely academic, research, 
and publications resulting therefrom. There seems to be a very big gap 
between the scholastic researchers in education and the teacher in the 
schools. 

' There seems also to be widespread dissatisfaction with the way some 
teachers are trained, and indeed, some of them have a very inadequate back- 
ground, and the various colleges up and down the country have completely 
different standards. Because of all this, the believers in centralisation main- 
tain that many of the teachers would not know what to do if they were not 
given definite directions from the central authority. This, of course, leads to 
a vicious circle, as teachers are not very likely to blossom with ideas and 
initiative when they are not thought capable of daing anything on their own. 

Another difficulty is the attitude to money and machines. There is a 
tendency to think that nothing can be achieved without spending vast sums 
of money, so that either the lack of money is given as an excuse for not 
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making some improvement, or the mere spending of the money is thought to 
be sufficient in itself. Similarly, with machine-worship, the use of an over- 
head projector or a film-strip or other mechanical device, is often thought to 
be sufficient recommendation in itself and leaves the teacher completely 
satisfied with what might be a quite useless, or worse than useless, lesson. 

Then there is the constant testing and evaluating. Children’s minds are 
thought of as material substances that can be accurately weighed and 
measured. There often seems to be more concern with testing and evaluating 
than with the actual teaching. One result of this is that teachers are constant- 
ly being hampered in their work of teaching. Another is that often the pupil's 
own concern is with the grade he receives for his work, rather than with the 
work itself. Still another is that with this constant evaluating and grading, 
some pupils feel themselves to be failures and therefore completely loss 
heart. 


To make matters worse, these tests are nearly always of the objective, 
multiple-choice variety. This means that the questions tend to be factual 
ones. Mostly the only thinking that is done is on the part of those setting the 
questions. It also means that children need not do any continuous writing. 
Since these tests are the chief goal of the teaching, children often have very 
little practice in continuous writing while they are at school. 

Stil another hampering factor is American notion of freedom. While 
teachers (who cannot teach their best without freedom) are allowed very 
little, if at all, parents, on the other hand, seem to be free to do what they 
like with the school. They seem to be able to have teachers, and even 
principals, dismissed; to have their children transferred from a suitable 
‘track’ to a completely unsuitable one; in some cases, almost to be able to 
decide what and how their children will be taught. 

Thus, it would almost seem that some of the chief assets of the country as 
a whole are among the chief factors that hinder its advance in education,— 
its wealth, its technological progress, its love of freedom. 


[Rachel Potter has been engaged in various aspects of education both . 
in the United Kingdom and in the United States of America.] 
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with knowledge and experience because he belongs to that milieu himsel. 
Maupassant stands aloof from his characters and tends to chuckle at their 
miseries, Moravia draws his characters with sympathy and commiserates 
with their misfortunes, Curiously enough, Moravia owes little to the 
Italian father of realism, Giovanni Verga. All through the nineteenth 
century Italian literature centred around Naples, so much so that the 
great D’Annunzio left Rome to work for a local paper there. Now 
Moravia has gathered round him a band of young writers, through the 
agency of his magazino Nuovi Argomenti. Perhaps Rome wil displace 
Naples as the vigorous centre of Italian literature. If this occurs, not a 
little of it will be due to the efforts of Alberto Moravia. 
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THE LIBERAL INTERNATIONAL FROM 1957 
by V. E. Dawson 


INCE the first Coagress of the Liberal International at Wadham 

College at Oxford in 1947, a tradition seems to be developing that at 

the end of each decade the Congress should return to Oxford. The period 
covered in this article will therefore span the ten years from the 1957 Con- 
gress in Magdalen College to that held in September, 1967, at St. Catherine’s 
College, and the few months that have elapsed since then. 

This article cannot aim to be more than a soufflé following Chapter 10— 
itself of less than twenty pages—of John MacCallum Scott’s Experiment in 
Internationalism.* A detailed study of the organisation’s development 
during the period given will no doubt be issued after research and consulta- 
„tion; this contribution must be accepted as a personal presentation by the 
Secretary-General which does not commit the President, the Officers, or any 
affiliated group or party, to views that may be expressed in it. 

The twentieth Congress at Si. Catherine’s College was attended by over 
two hundred people, representing twenty countries. There was, of course, a 
full British delegation and also many British observers. That was not the 
only reason, however, for this satisfactory participation. Between the tenth 
and twentieth anniversary Congresses, contact had been made, or renewed, 
in several countries, with the result that delegates attended from affiliated 
national groups or parties in Finland, Norway, Israel, India, Austria and 
Holland. The Committes of Liberal Exiles had been expanded, and the 
Liberal Group of the European Parliament had affiliated to the Liberal 
International. At the next Congress in September, 1968, it is likely that there 
will also be delegates from the Liberal Groups in the Council of Europe and 
Western European Unicn, as applications for affiliation from these two 
organisations will be submitted for confirmation to the 

Another development has been regular meetings of European Liberal 
Leaders since 1964. There had, earlier, been meetings of Liberal Parliament- 
arians, but in the past four years there have been Leaders’ meetings in 
Great Britain (twice); Berlin; Italy; Belgium; and Holland. There is obvious 
merit in the Leaders of the various parties affiliated to the Liberal Inter- 
national knowing each cther personally. Equally important is the need to 
discuss policies and programmes in the light of common Liberal principles. 
When Leaders find arees of agreement, as they do, it encourages other 
members of their parties to do the same, and thus overcome prejudice, or 
ignorance, which can be ¿n impediment to co-operation. 

This does not mean, of course, that the different groups and parties of the 
Liberal International can, or should, be identical. Mr. E. H. Toxopeus, the 
Dutch Liberal Leader and President of the Liberal International, has 
written: “The Liberal International is bound to be a political unit . . . The 
views, interests and alignments of its members play an important rôle in the 
forming of their opinions. Liberalism is non-dogmatic. Uniformity of 


* George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1967. 
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opinion is neither prescribed nor even wanted. But uniformity of back- 
ground, of philosophy, we have and need...’ Liberal Leaders’ meetings, 

Executive Committee meetings, senior and junior seminars 
(which will be mentioned later), all contribute to the important réle of 
forming opirions. 

The consistency of Liberal opinion can be illustrated by relatively brief 
extracts from Congress resolutions. ‘The Problems of Social Security in a 
Free Society’ were considered at the 1957 Congress. The resolution issued, 
after recording the policies and institutions which a free society should 
adopt, includes:` ‘They can, however, bring about its undoing if, forgetting 
the real resources available and regardless of the need for individual effort 
and for increasing productivity, social benefits are allowed to weaken or 
destroy the incentive to work, to save and to take risks.’ 

‘Such adverse developments . . . can by themselves provoke creeping and 
chronic inflation...’ 

‘Inflation in tum leads to scarcity, to physical controls and to bureaucrat- 
isation, which end by making a mockery of political iberty and all forms of 
social security.’ 

Nino years later, in Copenhagen, ‘The Functions and Limits of Public 
Planning in a Free Society’ were considered. The resolution issued included: 
‘Governments should not enlarge their share in the national economy in 
other than exceptional circumstances, and their expenditures should not 
increase out of proportion with the total expansion of the economy or in 
such a way as to endanger its balanced development. Otherwise cost and 
price inflation becomes irresistible and economic growth and social progress 
are imperilled; . . . their responsibility is to provide all productive forces in 
society, private enterprise and business, with opportunities and incentives to 
expand,’ 

There is not space to quote extensively from the resolutions adopted at 
the last ten annual meetings of the Liberal International. Themes may 
sometimes tend towards what may be thought theoretical, or academic, 
debates, but which are, or should be, worthy of unremitting attention; e.g. 
‘The Powers of the Executive and the Legislature’ which was a theme 
considered at Stresa in 1964. In other years, the Congress considers what 
some believe to be more practical themes; e.g. Key Problems of Atlantic 
Relations’ which was the subject of a resolution adopted at the 1965 Con- 
gress in Sweden. At every annual meeting the international situation is given 
attention, and Liberals have consistently urged ‘that a closer union of the 
European nations is essential . . . ° (Copenhagen, 1958). The following year 
at Gardone, ‘The urgent problem of the relationship between the Com- 
munity of Six (E.E.C.) and the other countries of O.E.E.C. can only be 
considered usefully if it is placed on a new basis and approached by methods 
distinct from those that have led to previous setbacks. A firm declaration of 
common purpose is required to give a solid foundation to the search for 
ways and means. On the political side Liberals welcome all steps to bring 
European countries nearer to each other in close and permanent relation- 
ship...’ Every annual meeting since then has stressed the Liberal con- 
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viction of the need for European unity. 

The theme for the 19€8 Congress will be ‘Public and Private Initiatives in 
Developing Countries’. The Gardone Congress of 1959 adopted a resolution 
on ‘State intervention ir under-developed areas’; the meeting in Berlin the 
following year adopted a resolution on ‘Economic policy in countries under 
development’; the 1961 Congress in Brussels called attention to the grave 
danger to peace arising from the exploitation of the internal difficulties of 
the newly developing ccuntries and emphasised ‘the need for resolute and 
constructive action by the free world to assist in the solution of outstanding 
crises and to ensure everywhere respect for fundamental human rights’. 
There is no need to quote from each year’s agreed resolutions; the 1967 
Congress resolution on Developing Countries included rie . in spite of the 
promises given at the beginning of the Development Decade in 1960, some 
of the richer countries ere still falling far short of the one per cent target 
agreed. Declarations of intentions are no longer sufficient . 


There is purpose in quoting these brief extracts of asd intertiational 
Liberal belief over several years. Speeches and press reports for some time 
have suggested that electorates are suffering disillusion, even cynicism, with 
regard to democratic pclitical processes. The consistency demonstrated by 
the public expression of international Liberal conviction is surely 

Junior Seminars were mentioned earlier. These are the Schools for Free- 
dom, begun in 1954 by the Liberal International. Since then, at least one 
session has been held each year. In 1962, however, they received significant 
financial and administrative support by the agreement of the Friedrich 
Naumanh Stiftung (Foundation) of Germany to join with the Liberal Inter- 
national in promoting, and arranging, international conferences. 

The schools ‘are intended for about thirty young Liberals (and liberals 
who are seeking to strengthen, or to form, their opinions)...’ 

As a result of the co-cperation of the Friedrich Naumann Foundation, it 
proved possible to hold two schools in 1962 (at Siena in Italy and in Berlin). 
In 1963, two schools were also arranged in Berlin and Founex (Switzerland). 
The first school to be held outside Europe was, in co-operation with the 
Foundation, held in New Delhi in December 1965. Participants came from 
Australia, Ceylon, India, Iran, Israel, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, Philippines, 
Taiwan, Thailand, Turkey, and the United States of America, as well as five 
from Europe. The theme was ‘The Relevance of Liberalism in the Develop- 
ing Countries’. A school was arranged by the Liberal International in June, 
1967, at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada through the influ- 
ence, and financial generosity, of a Canadian who has, from 1947, with 
others contributed time, money, and ‘ideology’ to the growth of the Liberal - 
International, The participants at this school were drawn from Canada, 
Europe, the United States of America, and Latin America to discuss the 
_ theme ‘Liberalism in the Old World and in North America’. With the support 
of the Friedrich Naumann Stiftung, a school was held in Israel in December, 
1967, with the theme ‘Free and Public Initiatives in the Process of Nationad 
Development’. There werz participants from Europe, six African countries, 
Turkey and, of course, Israel. 


Lond 
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Tho Friedrich Naumann Foundation did not limit its activities to joint 
effort with the Liberal International, only to Schools for Freedom. Senior 
seminars, or conferences, have also been arranged, consisting of parliament- 
arians, prominent academic personalities, and publicists such as newspaper 
editors. The first was held in Israel early in 1963 on the theme ‘The Outlook 
for Liberalism in the New States’. Seventeen countries were represented, 
including nine African and Asian countries. Another conference was held in 
Istanbul in December, 1964 on the theme ‘Democracy in Asia’. In Febru- 
ary, 1967, a conference was held at Hamburg on ‘N.A.T.O. and the Com- 
munist World’, which included participants from ail the European democra- 
cles, Turkey, Canada, the United States of America, and a Spanish observer. 
There is no opinion-poll or rating against which the effect of these occasions 
can be measured statistically but they are believed to have useful present 
and future effect. 

One of the most important events of the decade was the adoption at the 
1967 Congress of the ‘Liberal Declaration of Oxford’. 

In preparation for this Congress, Onorevole Giovanni Malagodi (who had 
been the President of the Liberal International from 1958 to 1966) accepted 
the task of examining the Liberal Mantfesto adopted at the first Congress of 
1947 with a view to determining whether developments during the twenty 
years since its adoption suggested necessary amendments. Not surprisingly, 
the principles expressed in the Manifesto were held to be as valid in 1967 as 
they were twenty years earlier. Signor Malagodi then presented to the Con- 
gress the draft of a declaration, which was adopted with the following 
preamble:— 

Wo Liberals of twenty countries assembled in Oxford on the Twentisth Anniver- 

sary of the Liberal Manifesto and the foundation of the Liberal International: 
REAFFIRM our f in the principles of Liberalism as defined in the 
Liberal Manifesto 


ME the endorsement of these principles in declarations of the 
United Nations and their incorporation in the constitutions of many newly 
sovereign States 
in the light of these principles our considered opinion on the 
developments of the last twenty years. 
Then follow details of Liberal opinion under the following headings: — 


The Liberal task in the present revolution in human affairs 
Decentralisation and Freedom 


There is no doubt that this will be an important liberal document for 
years to come. 
_ Many respected names in the Liberal International of 1957 (and even of: 
1947) still give valuable service in 1968. The future is not, however, over- 
looked. In 1957, the Liberal International had relationship with two youth 
organisations: the World Federation of Liberal and Radical Youth 
(W.F.L.R-Y.) and the Liberal Students International (L.S.I.). By 1961, the 
L.S.L had disappeared from the Liberal International scene, and a con- 
tribution of £100 a year towards the expenses of W.F.L.R-Y. was begun, and 
has continued ever since. When the secretariat of W.F.LR.Y. moved to 
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` London in January, 1967, arrangements were made to share the office 


facilities of the British Group of the Liberal International, which was itself 


` a sub-tenant of the Liberal International. This arrangement continues, It is 


necessary to emphasise though that, despite the close and cordial relations 
between W.F.L.R.Y. and the Liberal International, the youth federation is 


“ completely autonomous, 


Very properly, the Liberal International consistently examines its organ- 
isational structure with a view to strengthening and expanding its usefulness. 
‘Organisation’ was a feature of both the 1957 and 1967 Congresses, The 
main purpose is, clearly, to enable the existing members to secure increasing 
benefit, and also to spread Liberal influences towards fulfilling the second 
part of the Liberal International’s title—“World Liberal Union’. As has 
been noted earlier in this article, there were new affiliates during the ten 
years between the tenth and twentieth Congresses. Mr. Toxopeus is on 
record as saying that the Liberal International is ‘not merely a debating 
club...’ In the early part of 1968, Liberals affiliated to the Liberal Inter- 
national shared the responsibility of government in Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and Israel, with the distinct possibility that 
Sweden would be added to this list after the elections in September. Since 
then, the Belgian government has resigned, an election has been held, and 
the process of forming a government is in progress. 

However, there is still mach to be done. There are individual contacts in 
many countries, including Canada and the United States of America; Latin 
America; Africa and Asia, but, with the exception of India and Israel, no 
groups and parties outside Europe have yet affiliated. This aim, which will 
require energy, personal contacts, and increased financial resources, will 
undoubtedly be one of the major tasks to be pursued during the next decade. 

Entry into the Liberal International requires the positive acceptance of 
the Liberal Manifesto, not a claimed, or bestowed, position to the left, or 
to the right, of a nebulous centre, 

Two examples will illustrate the point. Almost invariably, the British 
press refers to the Italian Liberal Party as ‘right wing’. In 1958 ‘Italian 
politics have recently been much concerned with proposals for the formation 
of a Right-Wing Alliance (La Grande Destra). Attempts have been made to 
engage the interest of the Liberal Party in this alliance. The National 
Council of the Italian Liberal Party ... rejected the notion of any electoral 
alliance which would involve combination with authoritarian and right-wing 
collectivist elements, and resolved that the Liberal Party should fight the 
forthcoming elections under its own banner and in full political and organ- 
isational independence.’ 

Ten years later (April 1968), in Britain, London dockers and Smithfield 


porters, presumably faHing within the category of ‘left-wing’ marched in 


support of views expressed by a Conservative member of the British Parlia- 
ment whom they assumed, rightly or wrongly, belonged to the ‘right-wing’. 


continued on page 311 
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MYSTERY ISLAND OF THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 
by E. R. Yarham 


WELVE years ago the Press carried a brief news item that Bouvet 

Island, the position of which in the South Atlantic had then been 

finally fixed after many years of doubt as 54 deg. 26 min. S. latitude 
and 3 deg. 24 min. E. longitude, had been ‘condemned as impracticable 
as a weather station as seafarers had foretold.’ However, the idea has been 
. Yesuscitated for more than one reason, and early in 1966 fifteen men left 
Pretoria to spend thirteen months in the ice of Antarctica, living in huts 
sunk 50 feet underground. The aim was to find out whether, with the new 
knowledge that has been acquired in both the Arctic and Antarctic in 
tecent years, it is possible for men to live on this uninhabited rock about 
1,800 miles south of Cape Town. Several United States scientists were among 
the members of the expedition, sponsored by the South African Govern- 
ment, and led by Mr. Sean Kavenegh. 

South Africa is not easily abandoning the idea of permanently occupying 
Bouvet because, for one thing, the director of the South African weather- 
bureau has stated it has long been considered that a weather-reporting 
station on the island would be of great value, particularly for the forecasting 
section. Tristan da Cunha is about 2,000 miles north-west of Bouvet and 
Marion Island is about 2,000 miles north-east. A station of Bouvet would 
fill the gap between the stations in these two islands. This is important, 
as the country’s weather is influenced to a large extent by conditions 
prevailing in the west and south-west Atlantic. Another probable motive 
. for South Africa’s continuing interest, although it is not blazoned abroad, 
is the fact that in this missile age Bouvet has acquired strategic value. 
South Africa has a semi-circle of islands off her shores, including Gough 
and Tristan da Cunha (both British), Bouvet (Norwegian), Crozets (French), 
Marion and Prince Edward (both South African) and all of them offer to.a 
future enemy admirable launching sites for guided missiles, from 1,400 to 
1,800 miles from Cape Town. 

Bouvet is, not surprisingly, seldom in the fore-front of world news, but 
early in 1964 an inexplicable mystery was reported from there... A 20 ft. 
sitip’s boat, almost undamaged and with no marks of identification was 
found, lying in a rock pool 100 yards inland. It was discovered by 
scientists and naval surveyors from H.M.S. Protector, the Royal Navy 
ice patrol vessel (3,450 tons) who landed by helicopter. There were life- 
jackets scattered around tho beach, but no signs of life. Just as baffling 
was the problem of the very reality of the island, an uncertainty that lasted 
almost a century. Frank Debenham, Scott’s companion who died recently, 
wrote that the search for a great ‘south land’ was a leading motive of 
explorers in the 16th and early part of the 17th centuries, yet so far as 
can be ascertained, no mariners before 1770 reached the Antarctic Circle, 
or knew they had, #f they did. All navigators who fedl in with the southern 
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ice up to 1750 did so by being driven off their course and not of set purpose. 
The exception was the determined effort on the part of a French naval 
officer to discover the south land. On January-1 1739, Pierre B. C. Bouvet 
de Lozier, leader of the first expedition equipped by any nation to explore 
the Antarctic regions, sighted what he believed to be a promontory of the 
‘Great Southern Continent? in which many geographers then firmly 
believed. He named it Cap de Ja Circoncision (Cape Circumcision) after 
the day of its discovery, and gave its position as about 54 deg. S. and some- 
where near the longitude of 9 deg. E. 

After Cook’s first voyage, there were stiH grounds for belief in a 
continent in a more southerly latitude than any that he bad attained. On 
his second expedition, therefore, he was ordered to clear up these doubts. 
He was to make the voyage out via the Cape of Good Hope, to sweep 
southwards towards Bouvet Island, to continue eastward in a high latitude, 
to investigate the seas to the south of his former voyage, and to return to 
the Atlantic Ocean via Cape Horn. In 1772 Cook in the Resolution passed 
southward to the position logged by Bouvet, and showed that if Cap de la 
Circoncision existed it could only be part of a small island. In 1775, 
moreover, he made a careful search along 54 deg. S. from 6 deg. E. to 
22 deg. E., without success, and concluded that what Bouvet had seen was 
really a large iceberg. Cooks colleague, Furneaux, also searched un- 
successfully for the island m the Adventure during 1774; and in 1808, 
Captain Lindsay in the Sealer Swan, belonging to the London firm of 
Enderby Brothers, reported that he had been in sight of the island for a 
week and that it lay 54 deg. 15 min. S. and about 4 deg. 15 min. E. 
_Another of their captains, Norris, in the Sprightly, not only sighted the 
island, but landed on December 16, 1825. He hoisted the Union Flag, 
took formal possession of it in the name of King George IV and called it 
Liverpool Island after the Prime Minister of the day. Almost twenty years 
iater Ross, with the Erebus and Terror, was returning in 1843 from his 
threefold attack on the southern ice, a voyage which for striking discoveries 
- ranks as the most remarkable Antarctic expedition ever made. Although 
Ross was on his way home, his zest for exploration was unabated. When 
he was in the latitude of 54 deg. S., he resolved to clear up, if possible, 
the mystery of Bouvet Island. At the time of his quest he knew neither of 
Lindsay’s work nor Norris’s, and the island was shown on his charts as 
‘position doubtful’. Hoping to settle the problem, he ran along 54 deg. 
15 min. S. from about 6 deg. W. to 6 deg. E., thus linking up his search 
with that of his great predecessor, Cook. He saw no trace of any island 
and endorsed Cook’s opinion that ‘Cape Circumcision’ had been a darge 
iceberg, although he was afterwards inclined to reverse this judgement 
when he heard of Norris’s landing. 

On the return of Ross the Royal Society induced the Admiralty to send 
out e supplementary expedition to make magnetic observations close to 
the Antarctic ice south of the Indian Ocean. The barque Pagoda was 
hired for this service and the command was given to Lieutenant (later 
Admiral) T. W. Moore, R.N. who had been an officer of the Terror. 
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In the course of his voyage southward from the Cape of Good Hope, 
Moore resumed the search. for Bouvet Island which had been pursued 
without success by the Erebus and Terror. It was January, 1845, before 
Moore reached the Cape, which he had hoped to leave about the middle of 
December, so time was short. He was able to sail on January 9, and on 
reaching the charted position of Bouvet Island before making for his 
appointed tuming-place, he went as far as prudence allowed him in the 
interpretation of his orders. He satisfied himself that the island was not 
where the charts placed it and, unconscious of the fact that he had come 
within twenty miles of its actual position, he resumed his direct course and 
carried out the purpose of his mission. In 1898, the German research ship, 
Valdivia, engaged in deep-sea exploration, re-charted the position of 
Bouvet. Another German naval exploration ship, the Meteor, sighted the 
island on February 20, 1926, and found that its position coincided accurately 
with that charted by the Valdivia, Several courses were run by the Meteor 
to find the Chimnies and some supposed islands mentioned by other 
explorers since Bouvet was first sighted in 1739, but nothing was seen, and 
soundings carried out by modem methods gave results that seemed to 
preclude the idea of former islands that had disappeared through seismic 
disturbances. Bouvet itself is believed to be of volcanic origin. 

Since then, Bouvet has been visited from time to time and has appeared, 
occasionally, in the news. In 1928, a difference arose between Britain end 
Norway as to suzerainty over it. Norway was interested in it as a rendezvous 
for its whalers, and a few rough habitations were erected on it. But, having 
regard to the friendly relations that had always existed between the two 
countries, the British Government decided to waive its claim to the 
possession of the island in favour of Norway. Bouvet was declared a 
dependency of that country by law of February 27, 1930. Its value proved 
very small. At the conclusion of its four years’ exploration of the 
Antarctic, covering 56,000 nautical miles, the Norwegian research ship 
Norwegia called at Bouvet, and reported it habitable only in the summer 
months. The party looked for two houses which had been erected in the 
previous year, 1930, but no trace could be found of them. They had 
simply been blown away, and on the site where one of the houses had 
stood lay a huge block of ice weighing two tons. The same thing 
happened in 1927, whea a house which had been put up was blown away. 
The Norwegia also reported the Chimnies as non-existent. 

British research ships have been active in these southem seas, throughout 
this century, and in 1934 the Royal Research Ship Discovery II took some 
impressive photographs of the snow-covered rock. At about the same time, 
Vice-Admiral Evans (‘Evans of the Broke’), then Commander-in-Chief on 
the African Station, wes on a 3,000-mile cruise to the Antarctic in the 
frigate Milford, an outstanding occurrence of her service there being a 
visit to ‘Bouvet Island. The voyage was an eventful one, with gale after 
gale, and the Milford ploughing through waves 35 ft. to 40 ft. high, One 
day, although the engines were doing revolutions for 104 knots, the ship 
was making only four knots. On February 23 a snowstorm cleared 
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suddenly and Bouvet was sighted three miles on the starboard bow. Great 
blocks of floating glacier-ice and large numbers of whales were seen. Great 
numbers of penguins and other birds came out from the island to the ship. 
The north-eastern comer, the eastern side and the south-eastem surface 
of the island were covered with a cap of snow ice about 500 ft. thick, with 
large crevasses close to the top of the cliffs. On the western and northem 
sides there was no ice-capping. The top of the island was overcast and 
could not be seen. The island was studded all round with pinnacle rocks 
and no sign of vegetation was evident. Aground off the western shore 
was an iceberg about 400 ft. high. Owing to the swell it was impossible 
to land, but the ship anchored under the lee of Cape Meteor, where boats 
were lowered and natural history specimens collected for museum purposes. 

Five years later, on January 17, 1939, a small party landed from the 
RRS. Discovery II. The undertaking, which was made with a certain 
amount of difficulty, was on a small beach close northward of Cape Meteor, 
named above, which is the easternmost extremity of the island. 
Establishment of a shore-base here is out of the question, since the cliffs 
riso perpendicularly from a narrow beach. The most important expedition 
so far was that of the South African frigate Transvaal early in 1955. The 
purpose was to investigate the possibility of establishing and maintaining a 
weather station on the island during International Geophysical Year 
1957/58. The Transvaal found Bouvet forbidding and inhospitable. Six 
miles Jong by five miles wide, and having an area of some twenty-two 
square miles, the only vegetation was moss on the rocks. Two landings 
were made. The first was on the east coast on the lee side, where the sea 
is calm, but this part of the island was considered unsuitable for a weather 
station as ice comes right down to the water’s edge. The second landing 
was made at Cap de la Crrconcision, on the north-west. It was here that 
remnants of Norwegian activity were found. All that remained of the huts 
was a piece of cable, a leg of a stove, and some cement,—al proof of the 
havoc caused by the winter gales and seas. 

The best possible site for a weather station was considered to be about 
100 ft. up on Cap de la Circoncision, which would be safe from the 80 ft. 
* winter seas and from falling ice. The leader, Captain Paul Dryden-Dymond, 
was of the opinion that a weather-station could be established on Bouvet, 
but it would cost a considerable amount of money. Life there would be 
very bleak, and the movements of men stationed there would be restricted 
to yards. In addition, should disaster strike the party, a relief expedition 
might be prevented from landing for weeks on end, because of the weather. 
In passing, it may be said that a conference at Pretoria decided against any 
station. Besides investigating the possibilities of this weather-station, the 
expedition surveyed the island and submitted a more accurate chart to the 
Admiraity in London. Rock samples were taken back to South Africa for 
examination by geologists to determine the age and origin of the island. 

Bird-life abounded on Bouvet. Cape-pigeons and silver-grey petrels 
massed around the island as well as thousands of prions (whalebirds). 
Several albatross, including the wandering albatross and the sooty albatross, 
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insects were found. Seaweed and moss were seen growing on the rocks, 
and numbers of fish were caught. 





Continued from page 306 


Perhaps these examples will suggest that political clichés should be subordin- 
ate to people, in place of people sheltering behind clichés. 

Some setbacks are inevitable from causes quite beyond the control or 
effective influence of existing Liberals. For example, a report was published 
recently that the South African Liberal Party had been destroyed as a 
consequence of the Prohibition of Improper Interference Bill, soon to be 
made law. At present, there is no prospect of a practising Liberal group or 
party in Greece. However, despite setbacks, there will also be succeases— 
as there have been in the past. 


a 
f 
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WHO ARE THE GREATER CRIMINALS ? 2 


by T. J. Clogger 


T was on 11th September, 1967, that Professor Stenlake who is head of 

pharmacy at Strathclyde University, Glasgow, speaking at Blackpool to | 

a Pharmaceutical Conference, warmed that the drug marijuana could { 
produce major Elle decas Among PAID Tencer He also deplored °' 
the advertising of the cannabis cult as innocuous by persons in the public 
eye and spoke of them as ‘failing in a sense of responsibility to their 
countless teenage followers’. 

The nation is being ruined. Never before has a vice or a disease seized 
upon the victim like the drug habit has. 

Not yet England, bur ah extract from a detter to the Egyptian Press and 
published by Russell Pasha, Commandant of the Cairo City Police in 
1925. He was referring to Egypt where he had spent the major portion of 
his adult Jefe and asked why drug traffickers should be allowed to make 
their fortunes by poisoning the sons and daughters of that country. He 
fought these evil men tooth and nail-and it was through his dedication to 
the suppression of the illicit drugs treffic that the Central Narcotics Bureau 
(of which the writer wes a member) was formed in the Middle East. 

In Great Britain the drug habit is spreading, in particular among 
adolescents, though it is not confined to this age group. On 30th December 
1965 Mr. Leo GradweH, magistrate at Marlborough Street police court said: , 
“The amount of drugs going about London is far larger than I can ever, 
remember it being...” On 4th January, 1966, the case file was closed on\ | 
the investigation by Constable John Barry of trafficking in drugs by a female ` 
known as ‘Black Beauty’. This young police officer was so successful in j 
his pose as a ‘beatnik’ accepted as ‘Oxford John’ that for five weeks be / 
roamed the cellars and dives frequented by drug addicts and eventually ° 
met the ‘pusher’, ‘Black Beauty’. He gained her confidence and as a { 
result she was arrested. A search of her house revealed a considerable 
amount of hashish. \ 

Tho Medical Officer of Health, Bedford, in his annual report for 1965 `“ 
wrote: ‘More should be done to awaken teenagers to the danger of drug . 
addiction. The use of drugs should be seen as a demonstration of : 
inadequacy, gullibility and definitely not the smart thing to do’. The 
M.O.H. stressed that the problem of drug addiction was growing and had 
. Dot-yet received the attention it should. ‘It appears aH too likely’, he said, 
‘that by the time any effective action is taken it will have assumed major ,* 
proportions. In the current jargon, the danger of resorting to drugs by i 
young people is ons of escalation. Those that seek kicks from pep pils ` 
„are demonstrating their psychological vulnerability and a small but ` 
important percentage progress from pep pills to reefers (marijuana), to {| 
morphia and heroin, a process skilfully encouraged by those selling the 


. 
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' drugs and presented as a smart thing to do by young people...” (The 
- italics are the author’s.) 

Hashish is the Arabic for grass or herbage in general. The word has, 
however, an international meaning and is applied to Indian Hemp (Cannabis 
Indica), and to preparations made from this plant. It is frealy used in the 
Middle East and by natives of the Malay Peninsula and of part of North, 
South and East Africa. It appears under many local names,—in India as 
, gunjah, the dried flowering tops of the plant; churrus the resinous exudation, 
’ bhang or sulzea, the larger leaves and as capsules or majoon, a mixture of 
bhang, butter and flour, In East Africa, where it is cultivated, it is called 
bhangi and in Rhodesia and South Africa, dagga., It can easily be grown 
in certain parts of the United States, though a good deal is smuggled from 

~ Mexico. 
> The drug may be smoked, eaten with a toffee as in Egypt or drunk, 
though the latter is rare. Smoking is the favourite method of consumption 
usually it is mixed with tobacco in cigarettes, though in the Middle East 
it is smoked with a nargelah or water pipe. 

The habit is spreading rapidly and today is firmly established in Great 

Britain, the United States and in most seaport towns of the world. The 
` cigarettes are known by a variety of names, ‘Mary Warners’, ‘Reefers’ 
. and ‘Marimbas’ to mention but a few and the cigarette contains-from - 
sixteen to seven per cent hashish in the net weight of the tobacco. The 
drug is present in the form of small pellets or in thin strips and has a very 
} distinctive odour,—which is why tracking dogs are used to detect hidden 
. caches of the drug by the police and why joss sticks are burned by smokers 
` at a session. 
'\ The main indications of the drug as described by Professor John Glaister 
, - are, (1) temporary intoxication, (2) delirium, (3) acute mania, (4) chronic 
' mania, and (5) chronic dementia. Its effect on the user is unpredictable, 
ò and, white under its influence, the user may succumb to a delirium 
; accompanied by hallucinations, an increase in the imaginative functions 
7 and a loss of sense of time and dimensions. 
; The plant is a tall flowering stem, growing to a height of five feet, and 
? it only acquires its resinous secretions in warm countries. This has given. 
' riso to a great deal of confusion with’ cannabis sativa. In temperate 
climates, hemp is grown for its fibre and seed and possesses no 
pharmacological interest whatever and is cannabis sativa, but is only 
identical botanicaHy with cannabis indica. 

The Arab-Jowish wars in the Middle East, and in particular the withdrawal 
of the Palestine Police Force, broke down the elaborate network of police 
agents and the termination of the Middle East Narcotics Byreau, which , 
did such sterling work in the suppression of the narcotics traffic in that 

` area. Large amounts of drugs are again flooding across the frontiers bound 
for the illegat world-bourses. In 1949, members of the Egyptian Coast- 
guard seized a consignment of hashish and opium valued at more than 
) £30,000. In 1967, Isracl Police made large seizures af narcotics passing 
y Mitongh ther country: 
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Press reports and police statistics show that a good deal of anti-social 
behaviour among certein classes of adolescents is influenced by the use of 
drugs. Not so much the taking of ‘hard’ drugs such as opium, cocaine and 
its derivatives, but the taking of amphetamine, Supplies of amphetamine 
are easily obtained from ‘pushers’ at about a shilling a tablet, cheaper 
# bought in bulk. Preparations in circulation include ‘black bombers’, 
‘French blues’ and ‘purple hearts’. Tegal doses are often twenty to 
thirty times the normal therapeutic dose and provide mock courage for 
the weak or the cowardly. The same pattern is also being witnessed in 
Holland, Sweden, the Unifed States and even China. 

It was in 1943 that a semi-synthetic substance was discovered accidentally 
by a research chemist, A. Hofmann, while he was working on a chemical 
manipulation of lysergic acid diethylamide. He wrote: 

‘On tho afternoon of 16th April 1943, when I was working on this problem, I 
was seized by a peculiar sensation of vertigo and restlessness. Objects, as well as 
the shapo of my associates in the laboratory, appeared to undergo optical 
: changes. I was unabls to concentrate on my work. In a dreamlike state I left for 
home, where an irresistible urge to lie down overcame me. I drew the curtains 
and immediately fell into a peculiar state similar to drunkenness, characterised 
by an exaggerated imagination. With my eyes closed, fantastic pictures of 
extraordinary plasticity and intensive colour seemed to surge towards me. 
After two hours this stage gradually wore off.’ 


Hofmann suspected that the preparation he had been working with had 
caused this effect, so he swallowed a quarter of a milligramme. He described 
the results: 

‘Visual disturbances, everything appearing in impossible colours, objects out of 
proportion. At times the floor seemed to bend and the walls to undulato. The 
faces of the persons present changed into colourful grimaces . . . Occasionally 
I felt as if I were out of my body. I thought I had died. My ego seemed 
suspended somewhere in space, from where I saw my dead body lying on the 
sofa.’ 


This was the genesis of a mind-loosening drug, whose potency in causing 
hallucinations is far greater than hemp, peyote, mescaline or indeed any 
other known drug. Today it is commonly known as LSD and costs any- 
thing from £3 to £5 for five or six trips,—‘trip’ being the jargon for a dose 
of the drug. It is colourless as a liquid, which in the beginning it was, but 
now it comes in tablet or powder-form. It has no smell and can be taken 
in minute doses. One ounce can ‘pot’ thousands of addicts for several 
hours and there are in existence ilicit stills for extracting the ingredients 
from prescribed medicaments and transforming them into LSD. Another 
source of supply is by theft from pharmaceutical houses, usually by young 
employees and by breaking into chemists’ shops. The last is a recent 
development and is becoming quite serious. Supplies are also smuggled in 
from Switzerland, North and South America and France, though the prices 
for these are higher then those for the local product. 

It is in common use among the flower-cult people—‘Hippies’; ‘Diggers’ 
and ‘New Leftniks’ where it is known as ‘acid’. Indeed, it is the staple of 
the hippie diet and is essential for producing ‘hallucinogens’ where 
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‘nothing is real, and nothing to get hung about’. Flowers with gummed ` 
backs can be bought, usually as a form of decoration either for the 
‘nudeniks’ or as a form of decoration for the shoulders or backs. But for _ 
those in the know, some of the flowers have powdered LSD and sugar 
mixed with the glue. In the lower price range, a lick of the back of a 
flower wilt produce a mild state of euphoria, sufficient for the physical 
exuberance of the various activities (LSD is always a shared Pleasure). In 
the higher range the ‘gum’ will give a period of short ‘trips’ lasting 
for several hours. LSD is the most dangerous of the ‘soft’ drugs and, even 
under medical supervision when the drug is used in psychotherapy, some 
patients have become demented or even killed themselves. 

The market for ‘soft’ drugs is, in the main, local but in the ‘hard’ 
drug field such as opium, cocaine, heroin, etc., this is international and 
because of the fortunes to be made is in the hands of international combines 
who employ skilled operators. A sinister aspect was revealed by the 
Commissioner of Narcotics, Bureau of Narcotics, Washington, who con- 
sidered that ‘narcotic trafficking from the Chinese mainland is an insidious, 
calculated scheme of the Communists to obtain operating funds and at the 
same time to spread the debauchery of narcotic addiction among free.” 
nations’. He revealed that during 1953, Chinese exports of opium, heroin 
and morphine reached a total of 800 tons. In September, 1967, narcotics 
detectives in New York arrested three men and three women after seizing 
cocaine valued at three million dollars. 

The road to ruin is through the use of ‘soft’ drugs and these are easily 
obtained and relatively cheap. Even the ‘hard’ drugs present little 
difficulty in obtaining and the use of both is a dreadful aspect of the 
swinging London of today. Once a person is hooked on the hard drugs, 
the misery is incredible. One of the most tragic sights I ever saw during 
my police career was that of a young girl,—a drug addict. Unable to obtain 
a hypodermic syringe to give herself a ‘joy-shot’ of heroin, she had opened . 
a vein with a razor blade and dropped the heroin solution directly into the 
blood stream. 


It was Robert E. Sherwood who wrote in his book, Idiot’s Delight: 
And who are the greatest criminals—those who sell their instruments of death 
or those who buy and use them? 


[Thomas J. Clogger was a Detective Superintendent, Colonial Police 
from 1937 to 1963, and was a member of the Central Narcotics Bureau, 
Middle East.] 
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PRE-MONASTIC BUDDHISM 
by Cyril Harrison 


HE contribution of the Rhys Davids, husband and wife, to the study 
T of early Buddhism is very considerable. With their great knowledge of 

the Pali language (which Buddha used in preference to the more 
exclusive Sanskrit) they were weil qualified to advance the study of 
Buddhist thought and doctrine. Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids (1843-1922) was 
a Doctor of Philosophy and Literature, In 1866 he was appointed to a post 
in the Ceylonese civil service, where he became deeply interested in the 
Buddhist scriptures. In 1882 he left the service to become Professor of 
Pali and Buddhist Literature at University College, and in 1887 he became 
the secretary and librarian of the Royal Asiatic Society. Six years earlier 
he had founded the Pali Text Society. He wrote a number of scholarly 
treatises on Buddha and Buddhism, among which were Buddhist Birth 
Stories, Buddhist Sutias, Transiation of the Vinaya Texts (undertaken 
in association with H. Oldenburg) Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 
Dialogues of the Buddha. His work was that of a translator of 
traditional Buddhist works rather than that of a critical analyst. In 
consequence, although his labours were of immense value and importance, 
they left Buddhism where he found it, very much the tradition created and 
perpetuated by the aramanas (monks). 

It was his wife, Caroline A. F. Rhys Davids, (1858-1942) who, after 
associating herself with her husband’s work, and assisting him in his 
labours of translation, later brought to bear upon the Pali texts a more 
critical and analytical method of interpretation. She was herse# a Master 
of Arts and a Doctor of Literature. She was a lecturer in Indian Philosophy 
at Manchester University, and a Fellow of University College. She became 
president of the Pali Text Society, and she specialised in Buddhist 
psychology. Among the books she published were Buddhism, The 
Birth of Indian Psychology and its Development in Buddhism, Psalms of 
the Early Buddhists, Buddhists Psychological Ethics, Gautama the 
Man, Sakya, or Origins of Buddhism. 

Her developed attitude towards Buddhist teaching is best described in 
the introductory chapter of her revised re-issue of The Birth of Indian 
Psychology in 1936: ‘If I have altered much in what I now write about 
Buddhism, it is because I know it better, it is because I see it better in 

perspective . . ., I write of fresh discoveries I make as the days pass— 
things I had not expected to find, things that make certain conclusions af 
the past and present writers on Buddhism untenable, but which have 
apparently been whoily overlooked’. In other words, she had brought the 
method of textual criticism to bear upon a venerable tradition which had 
been taken far too much for granted as the original teaching of Gotama the 
Buddha. 
Caroline Rhys Davids had no use for the ‘fairy tale’ kind of legendary 
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Buddhism revealed -in such writings as Sir Edwin Amold’s The Light of 
Asia (inspired by the Lalita Vistara). Nor had she much use for those 
writers on Buddhism who tried to fit Gotama into the mould of classical ~ 
or modem thought. She saw him very distinctly against the background of 
Indian religious thought and culture. She saw, too, thet what he taught 
stemmed from, and was a development of, the advanced religious teaching 
of his times. He can only be properly understood and appreciated in that 
context. Like Jesus, he was not just an innovator. He had a definite back- 
ground, and a definite psychological environment. She therefore urged the 
study of origins, and insisted that textual criticism was one of the 
indispensible necessities of authenticity. 

As the result of her careful investigation into the constitution of Buddhist 
‘orthodoxy’, she came to the then somewhat revolutionary conclusion that 
the basic principles of traditional Buddhist doctrine were not derived 
directly from Gotama and his associates, but from the monks who later set 
the oral tradition of the teaching into writing. In many respects, she 
considered these selective writings quite unworthy of their subject, Primitive. 
Buddhism was not a nihilistic philosophy, but a definite way of life,—a 
gospel for everyman, growing implicitly out of the more advanced teaching 
of the Upanishads; a gospel which the monks of a later age adapted to their 
own ascetic ends and self-obliterating principles, while showing only a 
limited interest in the life and circumstances of the laity. They changed 
the values of Gotama and distorted his real aims to fit in with their own 
restrictive ideals and their own tortured psychology. The so-called ‘eight- 
fold path’ was originally Bhava-magga (Way of Becoming); but because 
the whole idea of ‘becoming’, with its implications of real existence, was 
repugnant to the monks, they substitute for t Arya-magga, the eightfold 
path of discipline which leads to insight into the Supreme Truth, i.e. personal 
extinction. 

The Indian religious outlook of the sixth and seventh centuries B.C. was 
influenced by a great revision of the conception of God. Gotoma’s own 
faith was an expression of this revision, principally in terms of a divine 
presence and activity within oneself, manifested as an urge of being, or, 
more strictly speaking, an urge to become. In Mrs. Rhys David's view, 
Golana eas nadie! Ue te Diss Will o PEC wren ceed es 
Jesus was; but the form in which he expressed himself was distinctly Indian. 
In this sense, Edwin Arnold’s title, The Light of Asia is quite justified. 
Gotama’s gospel stemmed from Indian religious culture, just as the gospel 
of Jesus stemmed from the religious culture of Israel. 

Caroline Rhys Davids repudiated the self-nihilistic doctrines of the monks 
who shaped the orthodox tradition. This arose from a conviction, based 
upon close study of the Pali language, that what Gotama taught was not 
seif-annihHation, but self-realisation, the apprehension of the ‘more in 
man’. The actual subject and object of Magga (the Way-doctrine) was 
not an illusory self, but an objectively real and enduring Wayfarer. Gotama’s 
primary monition to his followers was that they should seek the ‘Man in 
man’, the Self; and not that they should deny its existence and reality. 
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His conception was actually a continuation and development of the old 
Indian religious belief in the God who is immanent in man. 

This original message was deliberately concealed by the monkish editors, 
who insisted that the self was an illusion, and that the end of wisdom 
involved the end of being itself. The challenge of Gotama was: “Were it 
not better, gentlemen, that you sought the Self?’ and: ‘Live as they who 
have the Sef, dhamma as your lamp, your refuge and no other’. For him 
dhamma was development; whereas for the monks it was simply doctrine. 

Personal development or becoming obviously concerns a self, an ego. 
Growth is also obviously ‘of the man’. The physical organism and the 
cerebral functions do not constitute the self; but are merely the instruments 
of the self. The prime error of the monks was to assume that any idea of an 
independent, self-sufficient inner entity must be dismissed as illusory, 
because it could not be identified with the physical organism itself. Basic- 
ally, in spite of their insistence upon the illusory nature of being, their 
view of man was palpably materialistic, 

What Gotama was emphasising was that neither body nor mind can be 
identified or confused with the Se: ‘You (Le. your physical or mentai 
constitution) are not the Master’. The Master (the manipulator) is the Self 
which manifests itself through the psycho-physical organism. Personal 
identity resides, not in functional activity, but in that which exists behind 
the functional activity. To break up this personal entity into fragments 
(khandhas) of mere impersonal functions, or mere sensuous or mental states, 
is, of course, to render the phrase ‘personal development’ completely 
meaningless, 

Caroline Rhys Davids asks how one can possibly decide that there is 
no real person (atta) #f one has no real existence ag decider? There must 
be a self to make any self-determination possible. Only a person, as a 
reali entity, could deny that he is a person; only a real sef could consciously 
and responsibly repudiate selfhood. In urging men to seek the Self, Gotama 
was really emphasising an injunction repeatedly given in the Upanishada, 
which makes his teaching essentially and consistently Indian. The Self is 
reality. The Hindoos never divided the Self into moral categories. They 
never associated it with ‘good’ or ‘bad’ as we are inclined to do, Hence 
our frequeatly derogatory attitude towards the self in terms of self-interest, 
self-indulgence, self-abuse, selfishness, etc. Seeking the Self, for Gotama, 
was seeking essential being in terms of an immanent theism. His spiritual 
contribution to the concept of the Self was really a correction of the idea 
that the SeHt was something static or absolute in esse. Gotama taught that 
on the contrary it was a state of activity or movement, a state of becoming. 
In a sense, wo are meant to win our souls. 

The monkish redactors, abhorring the whole idea of being and becoming, 
equated bhava with evil and wretchedness. They repudiated the Self as a 
coherent entity altogether, thus reversing the whole essential message of 
their founder, which was to demonstrate that in man there is a quality of 
being which is far greater, far nobler than anything he normally conceives; 
something of immeasurable value and excellence. Gotama never taught 
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human worthlessness and non-reality. That was purely the invention of 
the ascetics, who reduced man per se to a completely insubstantial and 
illusory set of khandas (mere aggregates of elements). For Gotama, how- 
ever, human destiny is not the dispersal or the fading-out of abstract 
elements, but something involving ever-increasing greatness and nobility, 
as well as an ever-increasing awareness of the Self as reality. No great 
religion, Mrs. Rhys Davids points out, was ever founded upon sheer 
negation. 

Finally, she insisted that Gotama’s conception of the ultimate goal of 
existence (Nibbana) was nothing like that which was later presented by 
the monks,—an extinction, or waning-out (nir-vana). On the contrary, the 
waning-out which Gotama conceived was the progressive decline and 
ultimate extinction of what is base and unworthy in us: most certainly not 
the dlotting out of the Self, which has nothing whatever to do with 
wretchedness or evi. Why should we strive to get beyond existence, she 
asked, when wo do not yet know all that existence means and can mean; 
all that becoming is? 

It was largely the nihilistic teaching of the monks that caused the decline 
of ‘Buddhism in India, which began during the latter half of the fifth 
ceatury A.D. On the whole, the religious craving of the Hindoo was for 
ultimate absorption of the personal self into Infinite Being, rather than 
self-extinction. Except for a few mystics or philosophers, Buddhism has 
never taken root in the westem world. Nevertheless, if Caroline Rhys 
Davids’ assessment of pre-monastic Buddhism is correct, then some 
adjustment becomes possible between the spiritual aims of Gotama and 
Jesus. Both were really seeking to establish the reality of the individual 
soul or self and, in order to present # whole, find means of eliminating the 
evil which holds man back from his rightful heritage of life and being. 
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THE PASSING OF THE HABSBURG EMPIRE 
by Lionel King 


N November 21, 1916, the Emperor Francis Joseph died at the age of 
86, after a reign of 68 years over the vast realms of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. He was succeeded as Emperor of Austria and King 
of Hungary by his great-nephew, Charles Otto Francis Joseph of Habsburg, 
whose tragic career is inextricably linked to the course of the First World 
_ War. The very act which sparked off the conflict, the assassination of the 

Archduke Francis Ferdinand at Sarajevo in July 1914, made him the 
Imperial heir and decided who would preside over the long-anticipated final 
disintegration of the Empire. 

Charles could hardly have succeeded to his inheritance under more 
unfavourable circumstances. It was the middle of the First World War. The 
Empire was in alliance with Germany. Originally it had been Austria’s war. 
The Imperial Army planned a lightning punitive campaign to crush Serbia 
as punishment for the Sarajevo outrage. A chain of alliances had widened 
a skirmish on Austria’s remote south-eastern border into a world conflict. 
For the moment at least the war was going well for the Central Powers. The - 
Italians were being held on the southern boundary, Austrian arid German 
forces were sweeping into Rumania and Serbia and Montenegro had been 
overrun. Vast Russian territories had been occupied and her armies were in 
retreat. 

Safe for the time being from military threat, the Empire was strangely 
open to subversion within. The war was becoming unpopular with the 
subject-peoples in the Imperial Army. Victory for the Austro-German cause 
would, after all, continue the old order. Would the Slav minorities benefit 
from the continuing autocracy of an Emperor and a limited Parliamentary 
system? This was dominated in any case by the ‘master races’, the Aus- 
trians and the Magyars. These doubts circulated among intellectual leaders 
of the minority peoples, particularly after the fall of the Czar in March, 
1917, and the establishment of the Republic in Russia. Bolshevik prop- 
aganda began to filter into the Empire. The Russians were no longer the 
docile serfs of an autocratic Czar but brothers in the general struggle for 
freedom. Besides, there were rumours that the United States of America 
might enter the war. The Entente was indeed backed by the appeal of 
democracy. 

Time was short. Austria needed a quick victory. But the only theatre of 
war where the Central Powers might deliver the knockout blow was on the 
Western Front. Here, virtually from the outbreak of hostilities, there had 
been a bloody, mud-bespattered stalemate in the trenches. Charles feared 
growing German domination of the alliance. A German victory would 
reduce Austria to an even more junior status. 

The course he chose immediately upon his accession was to open secret 
peace negotiations with the Entente. In military terms it was the moment for 
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making a peace-bid. Russia was collapsing, mutiny occurred in the French 
army, and in Britain a Cabinet crisis led to Lioyd George replacing Asquith 
as Premier. The overtures began on December 6, 1916, and went on into 
1917, Channels of communication were opened through the Empress Zita’s 
mother, widow of the ruler of a defunct Duchy in Northern Italy. Two of 
her sons, and brothers of the Empress, Prince Sixtus and Prince Xavier, were 
then serving as stretcher-bearers in the Belgian army. The Duchess of 
Bourbon-Parma, then conveniently residing in Switzerland, found members 
of her large family fighting on opposing sides. This enabled messages to be 
carried from Charles to the French President, without calling upon official 
emissaries of either the French or Austrian Governments. During the 
exchanges, Charles apparently undertook to talk the Kaiser into making 
peace. But his acquaintance with the intimacies of statecraft was limited to 
his bare four months as Emperor. He did not have the force of character or 
perhaps the will-power to talk over his jubilant, optimistic ally at their 
Homburg meeting on April 4, 1917. He was no match for German militar- 
ism, then in full cry. On April 13, Charles again wrote tu the Kaiser, repeat- 
ing his plans for peace, adding warnings of shortages of munitions, the 
danger of revolution, and the menace of American entry into the war. The 
conflict must end by midsummer. Austria could sustain the effort no longer. 
The Kaiser replied in wilder optimism. The U-boat campaign was being 
stepped up to starve Britain. Troops could now be brought over from the 
East to mount a victorious offensive in the West. 

A conference took place on April 19 between Ribot, the French Premier, 
Sonnino, the Italian Foreign Minister and Lloyd George. Afterwards Prince 
Sixtus was informed that the Emperor’s peace proposals were declined since 
Ttalian claims had been totally ignored. Insistence upon Austrian recognition 
of Italian claims on Imperial territory, if indeed this were the reason for 
negotiations being broken off, prolonged the war for a further eighteen 
months. 

Charles, not yet thirty years old, had by now been crowned Emperor of 
Austria, His Empress, Zita, three years his junior whom he had married 
in 1911, had presented him a year later with an heir, the Crown Prince Otto. 
Despite the winter and the privations of war, the coronation drew from the 
Viennese a display of affection and enthusiasm for the couple. There was a 
similar manifestation of loyalty at Budapest when Charles was crowned 
King of Hungary on December 30, 1917. 

A slightly built, brisk young man, wearing a neat moustache, Charles had 
modest gifts, had learned a few of the Imperial languages and had travelled 
widely about the Empire. He had enjoyed his long military career but 
would have been more suited to family life in Viennese society. He was no 
autocrat, though on the other hand he was not a born liberalising reformer. 
He loathed war and his attempts to end it stemmed from well-meaning 
humanitarian beliefs. He was in favour of reform of the delapitated struc- 
ture af the Empire but his espousal of federalism shows his concern for his 
dynasty more than conviction for the cause. His short reign showed him to 
be naive when firm resolution alone could save the day, Easily swayed and 
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as easily discouraged, when he did resolve upon a course of action, it was 
too late to be effective. 

Zita was her husband’s fail in several ways. She had strength of character 
and, unlike Charles, presents an imposing image in contemporary portraits. 
She was traditionalist in her opinions and acutely aware of her office. 
Throughout their married life, the couple were rarely apart for a day. In 
happier times they and their large family of attractive children might have 
been the model of the haute bourgeotsie monarchy which endures to this day 
elsewhere. Of all the Royal families to leave the stage during the First World 
War, this one has a share of’ our more charitable sentiments. 

Among Charles’ early administrative acts were measures to curb food- 
profiteering, to relax Court protocol and replace ancient ministers. He called 
a conference of ministers and advisers to consider elevating the Slav peoples 
of the Empire to constitutional parity with the ‘master races’, a formula 
known as trialism, considered before but never implemented because of 
Magyar intransigence. The unfortunate Archduke Francis Ferdinand was its 
principal advocate. Its adoption in December, 1916, might have headed off 
the catastrophe but once again it was shelved. A general amnesty for 
political offenders was issued and the Reichsrath, which was suspended 
early in the war, was reconvened. 

The hardening of the Entente’s attitude to Austria-Hungary is generally 
reckoned to have stemmed from the savage terms imposed upon Lenin’s 
Russia at the Treaty of Brest Litovsk on March 3, 1918. Here German 
militarism was confirmed as the dominant influence of the Central Powers, 
the exigencies of military strategy outweighing all others. Charles’ human- 
štarian ideals and, on a more mundane evel, his concern for his tottering 
Empire, counted for nothing. Austria’s stock was falling rapidly in Allied 
opinion, a process quickened by adverse publicity now arising from dis- 
closures of the details of the secret peace-feelers of the previous year. The 
great war propaganda machine of the Allies was now set in motion to 
denigrate Charles’ initiatives as sinister double dealing and treachery to his 
ally. The traditional mystic of the House of Habsburg among the subject 
peoples now evaporated. But war-torn Europe desired peace, Anatole 
France was near the truth when he wrote: 

Emperor Charles offered peace Thee in te ony hover maa who Soup The 


Em r wer dung fe wan, but he waa not jatenod io, my od a 
positon. of e bay he wes nor Waned. ts In my opinion his 
ing as pe a a The Emperor Charles has a sincere desiro for 
peace, so ody fais hs, Ribot wan cd ecoundrel tg heve neglected och 
an occasion. A King of France, yes, a King would have taken 7 on oar poar 


people, bled white, attenuated, at the end of their strength. But democracy is 
thout heart, without bowels. A slave of the powers of money, it is pitiless and 
inhuman.’ 


Charles’ chance of arriving at a separate peace vanished when at the 
Homburg meeting he failed to honour his pledge not to be kept in the war by 
„the folly of Germany. On May 12, 1918, Charles again met the Kaiser, at 
Spa. The German Summer offensive, destined to be the last great gamble of 
the war, was about to be launched, though some troops could be spared to 
help Austria on the Italian front. Charles accepted the offer of an economic 
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and customs union with Germany, which now reduced Austria-Hungary to 
dependency status. This agreement saved her for the moment but it did 
nothing to solve Charles’. greatest dilemma, the nationaHties problem. Now . 
the Slavs, no less the Magyars, saw further proof that the bitter fruit of 
victory for the Central Powers would be Austro-German hegemony in 
the Empire. 

President Wilson’s ‘14 Points’ appeared on January 8. This declaration 
had raised the hopes of the national groups in its equivocal references to 
self-determination of peoples within the Empire. Their ‘fifth column’ poten- 
tial was being recognised in the Entente capitals. Wickham Steed, The 
Times Foreign Correspondent who had been chastised at the outset of the 
war for his attacks upon the fabric of Austria-Hungary, now found his 
ideas, notably the liquidation of the Empire, becoming official allied war- 
aims. One of the few men in England to understand the complexities of 
nationality within the Empire, his sympathies with the peoples’ aspirations 
dated from long before 1914. In the Central European vacuum, he tentative- 
ly proposed the establishment of a Danubian Federation. Allied espousal of 
his basic idea, in these halcyon days of relentless war propaganda, was 
prompted by military expediency rather than total sympathy with the 
minority peoples. The groups of exiles in the Allied capitals were now 
addressed as allies. The Czech group was recognised as the Government in 
Exile fram June 29, 1918. The Italians, at this time cracking under the 
strain of a combined Austrian and German offensive, took the lead in the 
campaign of subversion. A Congress of the Oppressed Peoples was held at 
Rome on June 29, news of which filtered through to the peoples at home. 

On September 14, Charles appealed directly to President Wilson, who 
referred him to the ‘14 Points’. Events elsewhere now forced his hand. On 
September 15, the Salonika front, the quietest corner of the war, erupted 
into action. After a week, Bulgaria was suing for peace. Hungary’s southern 
flanks were now exposed to an Allied thrust. The Magyars hastily devised 
plans for slipping out of the Dual Monarchy as a preliminary to seeking a 
separate peace. On October 3, demands were made in the Reichsrath for an 
autonomous state of German Austria. On October 6, a National Committee 
of Serbs and Slavs was formed at Zagreb. Vienna, gripped by serious food ` 
shortages, was losing contact with the components of the Empire. Chaos 
grew in the countryside as troops, making their hazardous return from 
Russian prisoner-of-war camps, plundered for food and disrupted com- 
munications. Conditions closely resembled those in Russia throughout the 
turmoil of the year. 

On October 4, Charles made a bid for peace on the basis of the ‘14 Points’. 
Two days later an Imperial Manifesto was issued, announcing the equality 
of nationalities. This did not include the Hungarian realms and completely 
invalidated it. To the Manifesto was coupled a plea to the various national ’ 
councils and committees, whose leaders had been free to voice their demands 
in the reconvened Reichsrath, to co-operate with Vienna in setting up the 
federal state.’ The Government still failed to see that only complete inde- 
pendence would satisfy them. On October 27, the elderly Professor Lam- 
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masch was appointed Premier to supervise the division of the Empire mto 
national states, the various national committees to correspond to the national 
diets invisaged in the Manifesto. This appointment ironically signified the 
act of self-liquidation of the Empire. 

A Polish National Committee was formed on October 24. Masaryk 
proclaimed Czech Independence in Washington on October 18, Wilson 
having referred to his recognition of the new state in his reply to the 
Emperor on October 14. The Czech National Committee took over the 
administration of Bohemia and Moravia on October 28, joined by the 
Slovaks the next day. On the 31st the final links were severed with Habsburg 
rule. On October 30 a Croatian Diet declared for Independence. On October 
31, a German National Committee met at Vienna and called for the absorp- 
tion of German Austria into the German Empire. The next day, a Ruthene 
National state declared Independence on the eastern margin of the Empire 
and immediately opened hostilities with the Poles over sovereignty of frontier 
areas. 


In Hungary, events moved as quickly. The old Magyar oligarchy held on 
to power until the end of October. A mob stormed the Parliament building 
on October 24 and, from the confusion, Count Karolyi, a genuine Liberal 
who had opposed the war, emerged as leader of a National Committee. This 
gained control of the army and the administration. The oath to the crown 
was taken and Karolyi became Charles’ official Hungarian Premier. Two 
days later Karolyi proclaimed Hungary’s Independence of the Dual Mon- 
archy, retaining a link in the person of the monarch only. Charles despatched 
the Archduke Joseph to Budapest as his Regent. Karolyi at once issued an 
order to Hungarian troops to leave the front and return home, many 
thousands doing so immediately. The Hungarian Premier hoped to reconcile 
the minority peoples on federalist principles but they were already opting 
out, as their kinsfolk were seceding from Austria. Nothing now remained of 
the fabric of the Dual Monarchy, a fact recognised by Wickham Steed in 
The Times of October 29. The Commander of the Imperial Army appealed 
to his Emperor to sue for a cease-fire on the Italian front. This took effect 
at 3 a.m. on November 3. 

At the hour of collapse, Charles conducted himself with dignity and 
courage, a quality conspicuously lacking in the Kaiser who fled to Holland 
on November 9, two days before the cease-fire on the Western Front. For 
the moment Charles had no intention of leaving the Schonbrunn, convinced 
that Wilson's ‘14 Points’, on the basis of which he had secured an armistice, 
did not imply the break-up of his realms. Vienna was now capital of a 
German speaking area which had finally declared itself a state titled German 
Austria. Had the monarchy a future? In the Reichsrath, comprising mem- 
bers from Austria proper only, the largest group, the Christian Socialists, 
were thought to be in favour of a constitutional monarchy. If they stood 
firm, the monarchy would be saved. But deputies, fearing civil war, were 
already drifting timidly towards support for a Republic. News of disorders 
im Berlin began to come in. Fears mounted for the safety of the Imperial 
family. By November 11, Charles was being advised that Austria might 
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escape severe penalties at the Peace Conferences if she became a Republic. 
Various attempts were made to arrive at a formula by which he could 
relinquish his powers. Charles was adamant in his refusal to abdicate. A 
close friend, Baron Werkmann, urged him to sign a renunciation of his share 
in the government of the German-Austrian state. Charles was optimistic, 
despite the circumstances, believing that the dissolution of the Empire into 
weak successor states was an interregnum. Dire necessity would reunite them 
under the Habsburgs before long. These were his thoughts as he put his 
signature to a deliberately vague statement, ‘.. . to renounce my share in 
the affairs of state...’ This, he assured himself, would not imply abdication. 

Charles and his family now moved out to their country estate at Eckart- 
sau, then just inside Hungarian territory and Jess than fifteen miles from 
Vienna. A convoy of cars left the Schonbrunn at 6.30 p.m. on November 11. 
The following afternoon, at 3.55 p.m., the Provisional National Assembly 
declared the rump of Austria a Republic, while outside gangs of Red 
Guards put on a show of strength. Their failure to force an entry into the 
Chamber assured that it would not be a People’s Republic. Even a Socialist 
journal described it as a Republic without republicans. On November 13, 
Charles received a delegation of Hungarians who obtained from him a 
signed renunciation of his share in the Government of the remainder of his 
former realms. 

Thus, after 700 years, the domain of the Habsburgs, so recently at its 
greatest territorial extent, was no more. The third largest state in Europe in 
1914, covering 250,000 square miles and comprising fifty million subjects, 
bad vanished from the map. 
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THE THEATRE IN BRITAIN 
by Samuel Solomon 


T a time when the British nation is rightly spending more than ever 

before in subsidies to the theatre and when, despite the projected 

elimination of its historic role east of Suez, its contribution to the 
_Arts remains intact, it is appropriate to inquire whether the best use is 
being made by theatre directors of the stil limited financial resources 
available. 

One of the most welcome developments in recent years is the sprouting of 
repertory theatres in the provinces from Glasgow to Guildford and from 
Birmingham to Bristol, largely fertilised by central and local government 
subsidies. Most of these are giving good value for money and some, indeed, 
have pioneered theatrical enterprises later acclaimed in the capital and 
even across the Atlantic. All, however, naturally look to the two main 
nationally subsidised theatres, if not exactly for a lead, at least for 
illumination of the various possibilities that subsidised theatre offers, 

The views of Peter Brook, therefore, one of the Royal Shakespeare’s 
most eminent directors, charged now also with the direction of Seneca’s 
Oedipus at the National Theatre, are of more than passing significance, In 
an interview with Helen Dawson, in the Observer Review, January 21, 
1968, Mr. Brook is reported as saying: ‘Our whole heritage is so distorted 
that I hate the lot of it To try and bring it to life Pm driven to the sort 
of thing I loathe . . . to take one tiny corner and re-examine x’. And again, 
‘The Greeks and Romans embody everything I detest. The English get 
their mythology at nursery school and I was never much taken with Ceres, 
Persephone or Pluto. Then everyone says: “Look at this Greek vase, 
isn’t it beautiful?” Quite hideous to me’. The reporter goes on to inform 
us that Mr. Brook’s wide-ranging aversions at one time included Shake- 
speare, ‘a previous aversion’. Although Mr. Brook, who loves to épater 
le bourgeois, may not have meant to be taken too seriously, his general 
revolt against the classics, whether ancient or modern, and against the 
beauty of form exemplified in the Greek vase, explains a great deal. Now, 
while it is essential that a theatre director should be untrammelled in his 
choice and treatment of subject—and so even the trombonic flatulence* 
of Artaud, staged by the Royal Shakespeare at the Aldwych, was not 
altogether unwelcome—yet, it is essential that a theatre director of the 
highest calibre should begin with a due reverence for the great dramatic 
heritage of previous generations, 

Thus, if Sophocles’ Oedipus (even if we ignore Seneca’s) embodies every- 
thing Mr. Brook ‘detests’, the fault is not likely to lie with Sophocles. It 
is, of course, fortunate chat Mr. Brook’s previous aversion to Shakespeare, 
too, should later have been cured; but that a lover of the drama should 


* This is a literal, not a metaphorical, description of the manner in which the 
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ever have had an aversion to Shakespeare, unless it were before he 
reached the age of discretion—and even then Lamb’s Tales should surely 
have enchanted the imaginative child—is curious to say the least, But 
perhaps this former aversion explains why Mr. Brook sometimes seems 
reluctant to play Shakespeare according to the plain import of Shakespeare’s 
words. It is today a fashionable vanity of some theatre directors (and 
translators for that matter) both in Britain and abroad, so to project 
their own personalities into the play they take up as to eclipse the author’s 
intention. This, indeed, is the unpardonable sin. For the true director (or ` 
translator) should never presume to be more than the High Priest of his 
author, especially where an acknowledged masterpiece is being interpreted. 
Thus the Brook-Scofleld King Lear, despite enormous international acclaim, 
seemed clearly a distortion of Shakespeare’s conception. The performance 
was unable quite to convince the Shakespeare connoisseur, though nobly 
sustained by the splendour of the acting and costumes, and indeed by 
the very ingenuity of the director’s concept, which triumphed in the 
First Act—and the First Act alone—by raising to life, through Lear’s very 
fractiousness, an otherwise almost incredible piece of senile folly when 
portrayed by the bare words. Later, in endeavouring to depict Goneril and 
Regan as rather less than heartless hussies, by making Lear as maddening 
as possible, Mr. Brook was clearly attempting the impossible and 
compromising the profundity of Shakespeare’s pathos in the Fifth Act, 
Thus he failed, although most bravely, in his duty as High Priest. On the 
other hand, John Barton’s much greater (verbal) ‘distortions’ have 
succeeded, precisely because he is, I fancy, a true High Priest of Shake- 
speare, who never, even in the cradle, had an ‘aversion’ to S 

By using scissors and paste vigorously in the three parts of Henry VI, not 
by any means a masterpiece, he made an enjoyable entertainment of two 
plays, which deservedly triumphed with David Warner and Peggy Ashcroft 
at their best. His All's Well That Ends Well in the current repertoire, is 
equally successful. He has taken one of the lees popular plays and, with 
imaginative insight, infused life into it without sacrificing the beanty of 
Shakespeare’s verse, And this was a fatai defect, for instance, in the HaH- 
Warner ‘beatnik’ Hamlet. So Barton remains a genuine High Priest and 
his verbal ‘distortion’ is made purely to subserve the greater truth of 
Shakespeare’s spirit and is not, as is the Brook King Lear, contrary to it. 
It is thus a little amusing to find Mr. Brook complaining to the Observer 
reporter: ‘Our whole heritage is so distorted that I hate the iot of itl’ 
This is, with a vengeance, throwing the baby out with the bath water. So 
instead of giving us a straight-forward translation of Aeschylua’s 
Prometheus, Mr. Brook is to direct Robert Lowell’s play on the Aeschylean 
Prometheus, the Yale production of which, directed by Jonathan Muller, 
feft Francis Ferguson cold. Perhaps under Mr. Brook’s direction the effect 
will be very different. And, at any rate, Lowell apparently does not claim 
this time that the work is a translation of a classic, as he did with his 
Phaedra, that grotesque distortion, masquerading as a version of Racine. 
Similar addictional distortion, exaggeration of evil and ugliness, contempt 
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for beauty and goodness, is the bane of the contemporary theatre, and Mr. 
Brook’s supreme triumph in the Marat-Sade is the exception that proves 
the rule. For here distortion was the essence of the play itself, with its 
mise en scéne a mental asylum, and there can have been few more 
sublimely horrifying coups of the director’s craft than the opening scene 
of gibbering lunatics. But from this macabre peak of the sublime, Mr. 
Brook plunged to the dramatically ridiculous when, forgetting the 
elementary but nonetheless golden rule that propaganda kills drama, he 
- sought to ‘entertain’ us with U.S., a hotch-potch about the Vietnam war. 
This play, doing more credit to the composite authors’ hearts than heads, 
did indeed entertain us for a quarter of the time, acutely bored us for a 
quarter and left us indifferent for hal. By far the best part of the evening’s 
‘emtertainment’ occurred during the interval, when a straightforward and 
interesting political argument was addressed to the audience through the 
loudspeakers; but alas we could not follow it, drowned as it was in the 
clatter of coffee cups and the chatter of the perambulating audience, What 
a pity it was not given as a prologue or an epilogue from the stage—in 
the general hotch-potch, it would scarcely have mattered which—cutting out, 
#f time pressed, a good deal of the boredom, including the repetition of 
that dismal song, reiterated almost ad nauseam! 

But the theatre is surely not where we need to go for political argument. 
Here was a clear case of the tax-payer’s money being misapplied, with 
actors and others, en masse, usurping the playwright’s solitary role. The 
descent, as it were, into improvised revue cannot be laid at the door of the 
other dramatic distortions—not to say abortions—at the Aldwych, that 
aroused the ire of Mr. Emile Littler, Although in that clash it would have 
been foolish to have been on the side of the angels, whose paradise would 
have deprived us of the superb direction of the Marat-Sade, not in itself 
a very important play, yet it was a pretty depressing season of shapeless, 
cheerless, and largely pointless plays, not excluding Samuel Beckett’s 
End Game that sought to regale us for two hours on the pseudo-profundities 
of the dust-bin! Fortunately a reaction, heralded by laughter, has set in 
against this addiction to gloomy extravagance and to the kitchen sink. The 
kitchen sink, gloriously inaugurated by John Osborne’s Look Back In Anger. 
and carried to triumph by Wesker, is, after a decade, almost démodé. But 
formless extravagance is still with us. Indeed, as a resuk W. A. Darlington 
in the Daily Telegraph (January 22) visualised the splitting of theatre- 
goers into ‘two publics’, of intellectualis and moralists; the ‘intellectuals’ 
_ convinced that a well told story is somehow an offence against art, and the 

moralists, ‘that dirt always pays and that’s what contemporary drama is 
after’. 

However, an encouraging sign that audiences will not split, any more 
than they have done in the past, is furnished by the successful revival of 
Noel Coward’s Private Lives by the Hampstead Theatre Club, which 
delighted the youth of Hampstead and the West End as much as it did 
their fathers. It is indeed a true classic based on the eternal principles of 
comedy of which Molière was master. Its success was almost 
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. contemporaneous with the current revival of other masters of style—Shaw 
and Wilde—and even of Frederick Lonsdale, Indeed, those celebrated 
artists of the National Theatre, Robert Stephens and Maggie Smith, chose _ 
Lonsdale’s On Approval, after its recent revival in the West End, as their 
favourite play in which to appear together in Rediffusion on January 22. ` 
Mr. Stephens, one of our younger actors, finds On Approval ‘absolutely 
enchanting’ and goes on to bewail: ‘It’s rather sad that people don’t 
write serious plays that are also comedies any more, the way Moliére could 
write comedies that were serious’, (Sunday Telegraph, January 21). Mr. 
Stephens’ genuine admiration for Molière (pace Nabokov) is refreshing, 
all the more since his current portrayal of Tartuffe at the National Theatre 
is one of his least successful roles. When using the word “serious” in 
connection with Lonsdale’s trifle, On Approval, Mr. Stephens perhaps 
. Meant well-constructed. And there is no question that this lack of the skill 
of the dramatist’s craft is the main handicap of many of our most promising 
contemporary playwrights. How far John Osborne would go if he could 
match his finished performance as Werner in David Mercer’s Parachute on 
B.B.C. Television, with a truly finished play! The Entertainer, despite Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s histrionic talents, petered out and Paul Slickey scarcely | 
survived. Luther too was spineless in the end, and Inadmissible Evidence, © 
for all its merits, was irretrievably compromised by the gormlessness 
throughout of its protagonist, who, even in his climactic interview with his 
daughter, could not for a moment refrain from his colossally verbose self- 
pity. Pinter, also, for all his talent as a writer of dramatic dialogue, has 
yet to construct a full length stage play whose end is as promising as its 
beginning. The Homecoming is an example in point. Only in The Caretaker 
did he perhaps attain complete artistic integrity, and how much this was 
due to Donald Pleasance’s superb performance is difficult to estimate. 

The comtemporary British theatre is none the leas certainly alive and 
there are many talented playwrights other than those already mentioned, 
such as Robert Bolt, Frank Marcus, John Bowen, Tom Stoppard, But 
the most promising of them until now appears to be Peter Shaffer, whose 
epic drama, The Royal Hunt of the Sun, Robert Stephens superbly 
iHuminated in the part of Athualpa, the Inca King-god of Peru. Now it is 
significant that Shaffer’s first success, Five Finger Exercise, is .a modern 
Racinian tragedy par excellence. The construction, psychology, everything 
except the dialogue, perforce different in tone in an English prose play, 
is akin to Racine. If his next full length play, The Royal Hunt of the Sun, . 
did not possess the perfection of a Racinian tragedy, it had, on the other 
hand, an almost Shakespearean pageantry and breadth of vision. In his 
one-act plays, moreover, Shaffer shows that he can range from subtle 
pathos to the broadest farce. en ema Bie sence De may 
Tee Frere a ee eure ae cece aan Cele, 
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THE LATER LIFE OF SMUTS 
Smuts: Vol. 2. The Fields of Force 1919-1950. W. K. Hancock. Cambridge 

Univeesity Press. 70a. 

The second volume of the official Hfe of Smuts covers the years from 
1919 to 1950. It displays the samo conscientious thoroughness as tho first 
volume, and takes its place among the major political biographies of our time. 
Here is the first authoritative record of recent South African history. Some 
of it is so detailed, however, that the British reader may not find much interest 
in the story of local party quarrels. The author never obtrudes his personal 
opinions. 

Smuts was a patriotic Dutchman and, in Professor Hancock’s own words, 
felt an almost mystical love for his country. Ho was also a statesman of 
international renown. He retained throughout life a warm feeling for Great 
Britain ever since the conquered Boer Republicans received full autonomy in 
1906. It has given me special pleasure to learn that in his study he had a 
photograph of Campbell-Bannerman, my old Liberal leader, who before the 
1906 election had uttered the historic words: “Our task is to make those who 
hate us, love us”. This was faithfully and fully achieved. Smuts’ attachment 
to Britain distinguished him from other South African statesmen, and 
complicated his public career. Many South Africans felt that he was not a 
whole-hearted Dutchman. 

After 20 years Smuts was out of power from 1924-1933. During this time 
he wrote his remarkable book Holism and Evolution, a comprehensive survey 
of some of the ultimate problems of thought. Hevales taitliniedg Nimba of 
botanical articles. When he returned to power in 1933 he watched with dismay 
the growing danger to peace and liberty in Europe, and notably Italy’s rape 
of Abyssinia. He disapproved of Franco, and of Hitler’s growing strength in 
Europe. His old military colleague, Hertzog, welcomed the emergence of 
Hitler as an attempt to break the fetters of Versailles. Smuts, on the other 
hand, soon realised that a new and grave danger was emerging. Like most 
people, he admired Neville Chamberlain's attempts to avert a struggle between 
Britain and Germany, but was not surprised at their failure. 

In 1939 the moment had come when South Africa bad to decide her 
attitude to the second world war. Hertzog urged neutrality on the grounds that 
his country was not directly involved. Smuts, with his wider vision and long 
experience of European problems, was convinced that it was the duty of 
democratic countries to preserve the free way of life, not only for themselves 
but for thedr children and children’s children. It is easy to understand how 
large a section of public opinion desired to keep out of distant European 
quarrels. It is not surprising that the Opposition in the South African 
Parkament voted 67 against 80 for the Government. 

Smuts noted with approval the gradual transformation of the British Empire 
into the British Commonwealth. His country already possessed the blessings 
of full self-government, and he desired to witness the bestowal of airilar 
bleasings upon other members. He took an eager interest in the creation of 
_ Eire, and the granting of full independence to India. It is somewhat surprising, 
however, to learn that he felt the new Commonwealth was too loose a 
federation. He objected to any member declaring itself a republic while wishing 
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to retain commonwealth preference: “You are either in it or out of it, and if 
you choose to be out . . . you are out entirely”. Someone has said that England 
was a country of bad logic and good feeling, a verdict carrying more approval 
than criticiam. 

Smuts has won an uncontested place among world statesmen. He possessed 
many valued and faithful friends, in England as well as at home. He was 
blessed with a happy family life. He had had his share of trouble, but viewing 
his career as a whole, as recorded in this massive official biography, it must 
be pronounced a resounding success, 

G. P. Gooca 


MAN WITHOUT SOUL 
The Body. Anthony Smith. Allen & Unwin. 329 pp. plus Index. No illustrations. 50s. 

Anthony Smith is in the line of the great encyclopedists, those who have followed 
the almost impossible ambition of compressing the whole of knowledge into a ' 
single book. There were Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas. Denis Diderot embodied the 
science of the 18th century in a single sweep of comprehension. H. G. Wells made 
an outline of the whole of human history. Now, Anthony Smith in a book of 500 
pages, divided into 38 chapters has presented the human body in a readable and 
very attractive style, We follow the origin of life, the biological means by which 
new individuals are formed: through birth, twins and abnormalities, Pausing to 
look at the physical attributes of sex, with glances at inbreeding, blood groups and 
the dangers of childbirth. We examine the brain and the new knowledge of cerebral 
waves. Sleep is explained to us, digestion, respiration, and finally the dangerous 
potential of radiation upon the human ceils. 

Of course, objections might be taken to the idea of attempting such a book at all. 
Human biology is expanding so rapidly, specialisms change, and the specialists 
themselves retire behind the high walls of their separate disciplines. It would have 
been impossible for one of these biological pundits to write such a book as this. 

Our author feels unhampered by any such limitation. To criticise him, even to 
point out mistakes, would require not an individual but a syndicate of specialists, 
and even then, no unanimous opinion would be reached. To the professional 
biologists, immersed in a single subject, the very clarity and ease of this book will 
be suspicious. Then this information will get out of date. That is the penalty of 
trying to freeze into fixity (as the mediaeval schoolmen tried to do) the changing 
evolution of life. The author has written not a scholar’s work, but a journalist's 
handbook. He would not profess to be an expert in many of the subjects treated 
here, but he has the much rarer power of judging and assimilating the expertise of 
others. It is hard for any one writer to be a sound judge of so many phenomena 
upon which scientists are divided. 

So we must choose between an encyclopaedia, and the perfectionist’s imposai- 
bility that every fact should be correct for all time. Undoubtedly, most readers will 
choose the first alternative and will take for granted that what they are reading in 
eee ee ee 
code of unchanging verities. 

We can respect the author’s charm of style which makes us want to go on reading. 
In the hands of a profeasional biologist the information given here would be un- 
readable. Anthony Smith gives few references—to cite all the authorities that would 
be required would mean a volume equally long. 

This book is titled The Body and the author has a complete defence if we complain 
that the human body cannot be interpreted without the human soul. An exposition 
of human life which ignores imagination, thought, will, etc., is obviously incomplete. 
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The intangible phenomena of the mental life enter into every one of the physical 
areas which the author describes so well—(can one imagine sex without emotion 7) 
Omitting the soul is leaving out the governing centre. 
We cannot blame the author, for a book on biology which included the meta- 
physical side would be ten times as long and ten times less comprehensible. 
HARLEY WILLIAMS 


LEAR AND PICTURESQUE TOPOGRAPHY 
Edward Lear as a Landscape Draughtsman. Philip Hofer. Oxford University 
press. 70s. 

Edward Lear, whose fame today still principally rests as a nonsense poet, 
made his living for over fifty years as a topographical artist. From his ‘teens, 
when he began work for the Derby family at Knowsley, as depicter of the 
twelfth earl’s anmmals and birds, until bis death in San Remo in 1888 at the 
ago of seventy-six, whilst still engaged on the production of a series of 
illustrations for the work of his friend Tennyson, he was endlessly painstaking 
and productive in this field. Naturally and painfully shy, probably epileptic, 
possibly homosexual, he spent much of his time in self-imposed exile, travelling 
about either in the Medrterranean area and the Near East or, between 1873 and 
1875, when he was already over sixty, on a journey to India and Ceylon. As a 
landscape painter he was by no means universally succeesful. “Stiffness and 
lifeleasness characterised nearly all his large paintings and many of hig smaller 
ones, as well as certain highly finished drawings” writes Mr. Hofer. “He had a 
terrible tendency to insert more and more unnecessary detail—detail that was 
not even true to fact though Lear would never have realised ït or thought of 
it from such a point of view”. It is his sketches—the studies and aides- 
memoires for his larger pictures—that have become increasingly popular with 
collectors in recent years and which form the basis of this book. 

Lear was fortunate in that the places where he mostly worked, Greece and 
the Ionian islands, the old Turkish empire, Egypt, Italy and Southern France 
were still unmarred during his lifetime by the ravages of tourism, industrial 
development and the effects of national prestige. His work is therefore a 
special account of what must now seem to us a halcyon age of the 
Mediterranean lands. Even the discomforts which he had to undergo (fleas at 
Perga, bandits at Petra, the “muttering, miserable, mutton-hating, man-avoiding, 
misogynic, morose and merriment marring, monotoning, many-mule-making, 
mocking, mournful, minced-fish and marmalade masticating MONX” of Mount 
Athos) seem child’s play compared with the difficulties encountered by Kinglake 
a quarter of a century earlier or the banalities inherent in the post-Baedeker 
age. On to this diverse landscape he imposed a style which was unmistakably 
his own. You can walk into any sale of nineteenth century pictures, and 
there are only a few artists, such as Lear, Boudin and Constantin Guys, whose 
work ‘is instantly recognisable. In estimating the value of his pictures as a 
landscape draughtsman Mr. Hofer summarises the position, In an excellent 
chapter, as follows: 

“Lear was essentially a traditionalist . . . having found a personal style, ho 
clung to it, regardless of new fashions and new optical discoveries .. . There 
is no other artist of his time to show us so lovingly and so painstaking within 
the framework of the Victorian spirit those then unspoilt lands.” 

Mr. Hofer, who is a lecturer in Fine Arts at Harvard University, and who, 
in justice, began to collect Lear drawings long before it was fashionable to 
do so either here or in America, has been equally painstaking in his presentation 
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of hig subject. The bulk of his material is drawn from the collection of drawings 
now at Harvard which was formed between himself and Mr. W. B. O. Field, 
though he has cast his net in fact a good deal wider than this. He treats Lear’s 
subject matter with sympathy, judgment and understanding. The only trouble 
is that in a desire for thoroughness he has let himself in for certain generalisa- 
tions which give his book a somewhat ingenuous air. In a preliminary chapter 
. on the English landscape tradition I was startled to find Van Dyck and 
Wenceslaus Hollar described as “naturalised English artists” (sic); and the 
use of the phrases “eccentric if not mad” for poor Richard Dadd, who spent 
the last forty years of his life, after killing his father and stabbing a stranger, 
confined in the Bethlem and Broadmoor hospitals, seems something of an 
understatement. In an authoritative essay on Dadd, Mr. John Ricketts, with 
whom Mr. Hofer is familiar as a collector of Lear drawings, describes his 
caso as from the medical point of view, an almost perfect example of 
schizophrenia. The elaborate chapter on “The present status of Leer 
collections”, containing information which Mr. Hofer has obviously gathered 
with considerable time and effort, is of its very nature so selective and 
ephemeral that it seems to me that the same purpose could much better have 
been served by an appendix on the changing values of Lear’s drawings and 
pictures on the art market. 

Finally, the shape of the book, though convenient for the illustrations, is 
by no means convenient for the ordinary book shelf and this might condemn it 
to be thought of, quite unfairly, as a coffee table production rather than the 
real work of scholarship it is. None of these comments is intended to cavil, 
however, at the genuine success of Mr. Hofer’s enterprise. The increasing 
number of people who take pleasure from Edward Lear’s strange, often 
melancholy but sometimes oddly beautiful work will draw added interest and 
enjoyment from this book. 

Ernie Money 


THE NATURALISTIC FALLACY 


Deity and Morality, with regard to the Naturalistic Fallacy. Burton F. Porter. 

Allen & Unwin, 176 pp. 35s. 

This book is the fruit of wide reading and much philosophical ability. The writer 
starts from the Naturalistic Fallacy in Hume's terma, namely that value judgements 
* cannot be derived from natural facts. He goes on to consider the question whether 
an action is good because God wills it, or does God will it because it is good? Most 
theologians, he thinks, would hold the view that right must be interpreted in terms 
of the commands of an omniscient, omnibenevolent Deity. He discusses “the 
divine imperative’ in the light of Kierkegaard, the Schoolmen, the mystics and 
many philosophers. A truth, he holds, cannot be unutterable, and there are, I 
gather, truths of revelation, but the term “revelation” receives alight discussion. Of 
what nature is religious truth? “Demands of emotion do not entail metaphysical 
conclusions”, but there is a valid comparison between poetic and religious language 
in that there is in both a cognitive element. It is maintained that “God is good” is ~ 
an analytic proposition, for we cannot deny connotation to proper names. The _ 
term “God” connotes goodness, for goodness belongs to God by definition. 

This is a very inadequate survey of a book that is a masterly piece of logical 
reasoning, but for all its ingenuity and acute reasoning I have read it with some 
discomfort. The author, I think, has misrepresented the meaning of Hume; he seems 
not to question the view that God is a Being who makes demands; he does not 
consider the possibility that Truth is not propositional but personal, and he works 
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throughout with what he correctly takes to be the traditional Hebraic Christian | 
conception of God. He can ask, “what sort of -category is deity in?”, but does not ` 
discuss what wo ought to mean by the term “God”. His argumentation is scrupulous 
and impressive, and he can deal as a religious man with the perplexities raised by ` 
the linguistic school of philosophers, but the approach seams to me not radical 
enough. Dr. Porter shows that the term “God” connotes goodness, but why should 
-it? Only, I suppose, because it is through goodness and beanty and wonder that 
there dawns upon us a sense of the infinite and eternal God. Value judgements 
cannot be derived from natural facts by logical or scientific reasoning, which is 
What Hume generally méant by ‘reason’, but it is through natural facts that values 
are apprehended. Scientific and logical argument can never give us “good” or 
“right” or “God”, but it is through nature, including our fellow human beings, 
that we become aware of That which, indefinable and incomprehensible, but not 
wholly unknown, we must call God. NATHANIEL MICKLEM 
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SCIENCE, IS PUBLIC KNOWLEDGE 


Public Knowledge: An Essay Concerning the Social Dimension of Science. J. M. 

Ziman. Cambridge University Press. 22s. 6d. 

Four years ago, Professor Ziman planned to produce a joint work with Professot 
Jasper Rose of the University of California. The project was to describe the aca- 
demic life as they saw it in their own experience, to provide the answers to such 
questions as: “How do scientists teach, communicate with, promote, criticise, 
honour, give ear to, and give patronage to, one another?’ “What is the nature of’ 
the community to which they adhere?” The field of such studies is that of the socio- 
logy of science, and it is one which has been curiously neglected by those possessed - 
of the requisite inside knowledge of the modes and manners of the scientific world. 
The major work is still in progress. Meanwhile, in this present essay, Professor ~ 
Ziman has set out the general theory upon which the larger collaborative study is 7 
to be based. x 

Professor Ziman begins by defining what science is—and what it is not. It i ` 
rigorous, methodical, academic, logical and practical. It is not merely the mastery “4 
of man’s environment, the study of the material world, the exploitation of the’ 
experimental method, or the process of arriving at Truth by means of logical 
inferences derived from empirical observations. The definition proposed by Pro- 
fessor Ziman is that “Scienco is Public Knowledge” —“Tts facts and theories mrust , 
survive a period of critical study and testing by other competent and disinterested 
individuals, and must have been found so persuasive that they are almost univer- , 
sally accepted: The objective of Science is not just to acquire information nor to 
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them acceptable to other people. It is, he maintains, this need that determines their 
iatolberal Tormis. Ae” acient e etapele te Corporate: Sentin Teea a 
social activity. 

This book indicates tho power of the consensus principle, emphasises that the . 


a a eo I aera of Hi sien a ER 
property. Having assayed the philosophical aspects of his subject, Professor $ 
explores the psychological and sociological implications of the consensus 

He discriminates between scientific and non-scientific disciplines; he discusses the ` 
scientific method and scientific argument; he considers education for science, and 
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the position of the-individual scientist. Finally, he examines the structure of the 
communications, 


scientific community and the nature of those 


iostitutions and 


authorities by which it maintains its standards and procedures. 

Although Professor Ziman’s essay is primarily concerned with scientific know- 
ledge, it has in fact a much wider epistemological application, for, as he points 
out, “all genuine scientific procedures of thought and argument are essentially 


the same as those of everyday life”. 


RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


Digest, 1968 (George 


‘ Geographical 
j Philip and Son, 10s. 6d). This annual 


~ 


digest is designed within a hundred 
pages to “provide in a concise form 
information on recent changes in the 
world of interest to geographers”. 
In fact it covers a much wider reader- 


and g range of production and trade 
figures both at home and abroad. This 
year for the first time, the digest has 
added comparative statistics of produc- 
tion for E.F.T.A. and E.E.C. countries 
and comparison of them with the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. There is a section on 
communications and also some brief 
information on exploration, space re- 


~ search and geographical catastrophies 
; in 1967. 


" Whitfield Street, London, W.1. 648; 


U.S.A. $7.50.). This is a one-volume 
paperback edition of the three-volume 
cloth-bound edition of Pushkin’s letters 
edited by Professor J. Thomas Shaw 
and published in 1963. In this new 
edition, Professor Shaw has been able 


' to check possible errors of translation 
_ against the fourth volume of the Puah- 


Me 


kin Dictionary, published since 1963. 
He also points out that the final fourth 
volume of the Russian edition of the 
letters, edited by B. L. and L. B. 
Modzalevaky, is likely to appear soon 
in the Soviet Union. Meanwhile, “my 
edition of the letters in translation 
COutains the extensive commentary 
which has appeared anywhere for the 
letters of 1834-1837”. 


Economics for Pleasure (Cambridge 
University Press, cloth 32s, 6d. and’ 
$5.50 in U.S.A.; paperback 12s. 6d.). 
The object of this book by Professor 
G. L. S. Shackle has been to give to the 
ordinary intelligent reader some basic 
knowledge of economic theory and 
practice. The widespread success of 
this volume, first published in English 
in 1959, has been shown by the publica- 
tion of a paperback edition and trans- 
lations into Spanish, Dutch, Portuguese, 
French, Italian and Swedish (in pre- 
paration). Now, in a second English 
edition, the Professor has added two 
additional chaptera, one on “the pur- 
pose and nature of input-output analysis 
and activity analysis, though it is not 
possible to show their detailed methods 
in a book which avoids algebra”, and 
the other on the theory of growth 
originated by Sir Roy Harrod. 


A History of Local Government 
(Allen and Unwin, 30s.). This is the 
fourth edition of Professor K. B. Smel- 
lie’s admirable study, first published in 
1947. The work has now been revised 
and covers developments since publica- 
tion of the third edition in 1957. The 
most important change has been the 
London Government Act, 1963, which 
abolished the London County Council 
and brought into being the very much 
larger authority in 1965, the Greater 
London Council. As a short account of 
the growth of English local autharities 
and their relation with the central 
government, this book should continue 
to serve a very useful purpose. 
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